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THE DISINTEGRATION OF MOROCCO 
ITS IMMEDIATE CAUSES AND PROBABLE RESULTS 


ION PERDICARIS 
\ FTER the evolution of Japan, China may possibly be the 


next aspirant to take a place among the more “ up-to- 

date ’’ nations, whilst ultimately poor Morocco, very limp 
and lame, may also begin to move into line, though slowly and 
most unwillingly, despite the physic held so insistently to her lips 
by her would-be foster mother, Madame France, who has so al- 
luringly labelled the unwelcome drug “ Pacific Penetration.” 

For centuries this woebegone child of sorrow, Morocco, has 
lain like a mis-shapen incubus along the northwestern shore of 
Africa, a nest of pirates, a constant menace to the mariner, an 
abode of unmitigated cruelty and oppression, a curse to its own 
inhabitants and a terror to the rest of the world. 

This state of affairs continued to within the memory of men 
still living, certainly, with occasional interruptions, until so lately 
as 1838-1839, when the appearance of the American flag off Tan- 
gier, together with the imperative summons of an officer of the 
United States Navy, Commodore Robert F. Stockton, obtained 
reparation for the wrongs inflicted upon American seamen, with- 
out the firing of a single shot. ‘This incident effectively dis- 
posed of that exaggerated estimate of Moorish naval power which 
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until then had been so generally accepted, thus convincing those 
European nations who still paid an humiliating annual tribute to 
the Sultan of Morocco in order to secure their commerce from 
the attacks of his ‘‘ Rovers,” that this long-dreaded peril need no 
longer be feared. 

As yet, however, no one doubted the Sultan’s power to repel 
any attack by land. 

In 1848 the support accorded by the Sultan of Morocco to 
the Algerian Emir Abd-el-Kader during the conflict which the 
latter waged against the French forces near the Oranese frontier 
again exposed Tangier to danger when this port was visited by a 
French squadron under the command of a son of Louis Philippe, 
the Prince de Joinville. Upon this occasion Tangier was bom- 
barded and reparation was thus secured. 

For the first time since the English occupation of Tangier 
from 1662 to 1684, Moorish territory was again invaded in 1860 
by a Spanish force under General Prim, who, after a march of 
only nine miles, which entailed an almost continuous series of 
conflicts for a period of some six weeks, finally occupied the town 
of Tetuan, lying some forty miles to the east of Tangier, but on 
the Mediterranean side of the straits of Gibraltar. 

Although Tetuan was eventually restored to Morocco in ex- 
change for an indemnity conceded by the Sultan Mulai Mo- 
hammed, yet the military prestige of the Sultanate, like its naval 
power, had suffered irreparable disaster. 

Mulai-el-Hassan, who succeeded his father, Mulai Mo- 
hammed, in 1873, although a brave soldier and most capable 
ruler, had learned how impossible it was for the wild hordes of 
his native followers to oppose the more highly trained and effec- 
tively equipped troops of even a minor European Power; but al- 
though Mulai-el-Hassan was unable to restore the prestige of 
Morocco abroad, he displayed eminent qualities in dealing with 
his own frequently disaffected subjects, and contrived to achieve 
at home a degree of cohesion rarely equalled in the annals of the 
heterogeneous races over whom he ruled. 

The most immediate result of the defeats inflicted upon the 
Moorish arms had been naturally a marked alteration in the de- 
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meanor of the representatives of the Powers in residence at Tan- 
gier, who from an attitude of exaggerated humility had now as- 
sumed an unpleasantly authoritative tone, a circumstance which 
naturally also favored the interests and pretensions of the foreign 
merchants and other residents dependent upon the protection se- 
cured by the ministers and consuls of their respective nations. In 
the meanwhile the more aggressive the foreign ministers and con- 
suls became, the better was it for their subjects, especially with 
regard to the advantages conferred by the principle of ex-territo- 
riality, a principle the effect of which is to withdraw all litiga- 
tion relating to foreigners from the native tribunals and to sub- 
stitute for the decisions of the latter those of the respective con- 
sular courts. 

A singular feature of the Koranic law is itself directly ac- 
countable for this state of affairs, since the Moslem or Mohamme- 
dan law deliberately excludes the evidence of any non-Moslem 
witness; and were this circumstance not sufficient to justify any 
and every foreign government in refusing to submit the interests, 
possibly even the lives and fortunes, of its subjects or citizens 
to the decisions of the tribunals thus constituted, the venality of 
the ill-paid judges or Kadis who preside over these native courts 
would sufficiently justify the distrust which their judgments in- 
spire. 

The interposition of foreign courts, combined with a native 
government strong enough to execute the judgments of these lat- 
ter tribunals, secures, however, in practice some peculiar, not to 
say, unfair, advantages for the foreigner. The most objectionable 
of the consequences of this principle of ex-territoriality arises from 
the extension of the system not merely to the foreigner himself, 
but to the native employees or agents of the foreign merchants 
doing business in this beautiful but evil land. This strange elas- 
ticity of the system did not always cease here, since these em- 
ployees or agents, thanks to the interested connivance of the coun- 
try Kaids, or native governors, extended in their turn to innumer- 
able relatives and dependants the same practical exemption from 
all taxation which they themselves enjoyed, and in many cases 
even the same immunity from punishment for the crimes which 
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may be fearlessly committed by the ever-increasing ranks of those 
natives who contrived thus surreptitiously to secure the cover of 
some foreign flag by which they were protected from the conse- 
quences of often quite inconceivable iniquities; and the very 
consulates and legations themselves became too often contami- 
nated by a scarcely veiled traffic in this strange commodity known 
as ‘‘ consular protection,’ a commodity which soon acquired, like 
other economic factors, its money value, and which was regularly, 
if secretly, quoted on the market. The difficulties resulting from 
these abuses led to a conference summoned at Madrid in 1880 in 
consequence of the representations of the Chereefian government, 
when Sir John Drummond Hay, then the English Minister at 
Tangier, supported by the representatives of some of the other 
nations, made an attempt to stem the tide of these disreputable 
abuses. Unfortunately, however, grave political influences had 
now become enlisted, in support of a system which rapidly in- 
creased the number, and at a trifling cost, of the adherents of 
certain neighboring Powers, who were then already looking for- 
ward to establishing some future claim of a more direct authority 
throughout the dominions of the Chereefian Sultanate. 

Hence the result of the Madrid Conference was to establish 
still more firmly the privileges of consular protection, notwith- 
standing some not very important limitations which figured in the 
clauses of this international agreement. 

Another and even more acute symptom of disintegration was 
the contraband traffic in arms of precision, a circumstance which, 
during the reign of Mulai-el-Hassan, had greatly favored the 
Chereefian troops in their conflicts with the disaffected tribes- 
men by giving them superior arms, an advantage which enabled 
that monarch to crush the various revolts which were, as 
they always had been, a quasi-constant feature of Moorish life. 
Mulai-el-Hassan himself had, moreover, occasionally experienced 
defeat at the hands of certain Kabyles or hill tribesmen of Berber 
origin who, secure in their more distant fastnesses, had been able 
to defy the Sultan’s authority; but in the immediate neighborhood 
of Tangier, as of the other more important centres, the introduc- 
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tion of European or American rifles had not yet constituted a dan- 
ger to the native government. 

It was not indeed until quite latterly that the foreign authori- 
ties themselves became sufficiently alarmed to afford the native 
government any active support in suppressing this dangerous trade 
in arms and ammunition, and by this time it was too late 
to impose any effective check, since even the native officials, badly 
paid as they were and insecure as to the term of their appoint- 
ments, were now themselves so largely interested in this roaring 
contraband trade that the superiority in every branch of arma- 
ment save artillery had now already passed over to the tribesmen; 
and they, knowing every foot of the ground and fighting, as they 
generally did, for their homes and in defense of their fields and 
crops, were becoming from year to year more impatient of any at- 
tempts to maintain the authority of the Mekhazen or central 
government, and to extend the region where the Sultan’s orders 
were too often executed by corrupt and venal officials whose very 
names had frequently become an offense to honest men. 

Here, again, in the privileges of consular protection, another 
door was thus held continuously ajar, and thus also every foreign 
merchant and petty shopkeeper, each assisted by all his native 
henchmen, both near Tangier and all along the coast, was gaily 
working to destroy: indirectly the very security that each had 
hitherto enjoyed, for on the day when there should be no Sul- 
tan able to enforce these ex-territorial prescriptions of the con- 
sular laws every Berber with a rifle in his hand would be master 
of the situation, and, within reach of his mountain lair, where 
none would dare to venture in his pursuit, each ragged barbarian 
would be equal to Sultan or Basha, able, moreover, to defy both 
ministers and consuls. Even the very tribesmen of the plains, 
cringing creatures beseeching our protection yesterday, might now 
band together and, creeping into our houses under cover of dark- 
ness, carry us off tomorrow to chains and slavery. 

On the sixth of June, 1894, just as these dangers were thus 
accumulating, Mulai-el-Hassan died like a soldier upon the 
march. This incident terrified his accompanying counsellors and 
they brought the sovereign’s body to Rabat under the pretense 
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that the Sultan was grievously ill, fearing to make public the news 
of the great Sultan’s death whilst the expedition was still in the 
territory of the disaffected Beni Mesquine. 

Luckily for a few short years the accession of his favorite 
son, Abd-el-Aziz, then but a lad of fifteen, was deferred whilst 
another strong hand, that of the grand chamberlain, Sid Ahmed 
Ben Moussa, known as Ba Hamed, the grandson of a Negro slave, 
held as Regent the reins of power for a term of years; but it 
‘was writ in the Book of Fate ’’ that this last representative ruler 
of the olden style was to be succeeded by a believer in /e nouveau 
jeu, for Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz, the young Prince whose Circassian 
mother, Lalla Rekia, was not perhaps very well affected to things 
purely Moorish, had not yet learned how difficult it is to fill old 
skins with new wine, at least without exposing the skins them- 
selves to disaster. 

In May, 1900, the powerful minister died. On the death of 
the great Vizir, the young Sultan, now about twenty-one, hastened 
to assume control, and, delighted to escape from the masterful 
tutelage of Ba Hamed, he as speedily fell under the influence of 
El Mehedi-el-Menebbhi, formerly only an agent or collector 
of Ba Hamed’s. The young Sultan now appointed him Min- 
ister of War, an incident which further established the influence 
of Kaid Maclean, an associate of El] Menebbhi, though a British 
subject. This officer, who had formerly held a commission in the 
English army, had long been in the employment of the Chereefian 
government as military instructor of the Moorish troops, and had 
enjoyed the confidence of the late Sultan. 

In accordance with the advice of Maclean, who also acted as 
an unavowed agent of the English government at the Chereefian 
court, the Sultan came to the coast town of Rabat, where for some 
months he awaited the presence of Sir Arthur Nicolson, the 
British Minister at Tangier, who availed himself of this oppor- 
tunity to make the personal acquaintance of the young Sultan. 

Several of the Ministers of other Powers also presented their 
credentials at Rabat to Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz, but it was evident 
that the young prince turned almost exclusively to his English 
advisers for counsel; and among the measures to which he had 
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already assented was the appointment of a special embassy to the 
Court of St. James in 1902, a mission confided to El] Menebbhi 
and Maclean. As a reward for his services the latter, whilst 
the mission was at London, was knighted by King Edward VII, 
as Kaid Sir Harry Maclean, whilst decorations and honors were 
accorded to Menebbhi. ‘These envoys subsequently proceeded to 
Berlin, and in order not to offend France, another Vizir, Ben 
Sliman, accompanied by Sid Mohammed Ben Guebbas, was sent to 
Paris and to St. Petersburg. 

It was while El Menebbhi and Maclean were at Berlin that 
an incident occurred showing the tendency of the Sultan to sudden 
alterations of policy and attitude. 

All well-informed observers of the former régime had no- 
ticed the absence of those rapid transitions from power to 
loss of office or of life so common at oriental courts. Mulai- 
el-Hassan had been his own efficient executive, taking counsel 
when occasion required with his Vizirs, but never resigning the 
reins of government into their hands; nor had it been his custom, 
on the other hand, to visit upon these officials the consequences 
of any unfortunate advice that they may have proffered. Indeed, 
so far as I had known them, this Sultan’s advisers, during the ear- 
lier years of his reign, had remained in office almost without ex- 
ception or change to the end, save when illness or a natural death 
had deprived their monarch of their services. 

Now, however, at the very moment when E] Menebbhi seemed 
most firmly established in his Sultan’s favor, this ambassador was 
angrily summoned home on charges of peculation especially relat- 
ing to the fortune of his late employer, Ba Hamed, who, it may be 
noted, had left the bulk of his property to the Sultan himself. 
It was now asserted that of this fortune a sum varying from 
$200,000 to $1,000,000 had disappeared, together with most of 
the late Grand Vizir’s jewelry. Curiously enough, certain mag- 
nificent though barbaric regalia had, shortly after Ba Hamed’s 
death, been offered secretly for sale at Tangier to ourselves, as 
well as to some of the leading bankers of the town. 

E] Menebbhi, warned by his partisans of the threatening dan- 
ger, chartered a special steamer and hurried back with Maclean 
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to Morocco. The former would, however, have been immedi- 
ately consigned to imprisonment on arrival but for the interven- 
tion of the English Minister and that of his German colleague. 
No sooner had El Menebbhi, owing to this intervention, secured 
an audience than he was immediately and completely restored to 
favor with a haste more in accordance with the procedure usual on 
the stage than in real life. 

Another indication of a similarly rash decision had been the 
Sultan’s acceptance of advice concerning certain administrative re- 
forms, admirable advice in a general sense, but, owing to the fan- 
atical prejudices of his people, the hurried attempt to carry out 
these reforms nearly cost the Sultan his throne. 

‘“Pay your officials a reasonable salary,” urged the Sul- 
tan’s English advisers, ‘‘ and thus be enabled to insist that your 
Kaids or governors should no longer ‘ squeeze’ your peasant farm- 
ers, as is the case at present. Instead of the tithes or tenths col- 
lected in kind upon every crop, a method which exposes the agri- 
culturist to the mercy of the collector, impose a slight tax upon 
every head of live stock, with a few farthings upon each fig or 
olive tree, objects which can all be counted; and thus some of the 
chief abuses to which the farmers are now exposed may be avoid- 
ed.” At the instigation of the Ulema, i.e., of the clergy and of 
the legists, these measures were, however, violently opposed by the 
farmers themselves, as well as by the officials who were to be 
benefited, on the ground that as the collection of the tithes 
or tenths of every crop was sanctioned by Koranic precepts, 
to substitute these new-fangled foreign measures would, it was 
urged, tend to weaken that faith upon which the old system, 
adopted in every Moslem country, depended. Thus these pro- 
posed reforms, almost proved a more violent disintegrant than 
enemies without or foes within, and what the fleets of France 
or the arms of Spain had left unshaken was now all but de- 
stroyed; the government, unable to collect its taxes, either the 
new or those the tribes had hitherto paid, found itself with a 
depleted treasury at a moment when a new and most serious peril 
suddenly menaced the state. 

It must be prefaced that at the time of the death of the late 
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Sultan, Mulai-el-Hassan, his eldest son, Mohammed, who should 
in the natural order of events have succeeded his father, had in- 
curred his father’s displeasure and been placed under arrest, 
owing to various irregularities committed by this turbulent Prince 
during his exercise of the Kalifat or vice-regal functions with 
which he had been entrusted, whilst his father had been engaged in 
quelling a distant disturbance in Tafilelt. 

It was these excesses of the elder son, a Prince commonly 
known as “ El Aouar,” owing to a cast in the eye, which had led 
to the preferment of the Sultan’s youngest son, Mulai-Abd-el- 
Aziz, as heir to the throne, although had it not been for the sup- 
port of the Vizir Ben Mussa at the critical moment of the Sultan’s 
decease, the elder son would have doubtless disputed the succes- 
sion; indeed, several members of the court, amongst them two 
of the powerful tribe Ouled Jammai, of whom one was the 
Grand Vizir at the time, were opposed to Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz; 
but these Vizirs had been dismissed or subsequently imprisoned 
by Ba Hamed, who, so long as he lived, defeated all at- 
tempts of the partisans of the elder son to interfere with the ar- 
rangements which had been carried into effect at the time of Mulai- 
el-Hassan’s death. Thus at the moment of these state recep- 
tions of the foreign representatives at Rabat, although the elder 
brother of the young Sultan was then safe under lock and 
key at Mekincz, not far from Fez, a certain Gilali-el-Zarhouni, 
a fellow-subordinate and rival of El Menebbhi, had latterly made 
his escape from the sultanate and was known to be somewhere in 
Algeria masquerading under various aliases and disguises, some- 
times collecting tribute as a Wazani chereef, or otherwise engaged 
in various secret intrigues directed against Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz and 
especially against the latter’s favorite minister, E] Menebbhi. 

Shortly after the young Sultan’s adherence to the English sug- 
gestions concerning reforms in the system of taxation, and profit- 
ing by the unpopularity provoked bythe attempt to introduce these 
reforms in the system of taxation and by the Sultan’s many Euro- 
pean extravagances and open indulgence in English sports and 
customs—his devotion to tennis and to billiards, his riding to the 
hounds in scarlet like an English country gentleman, his attempts 
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to perfect himself in the art of painting and as a photographer 
under American tuition, all harmless pastimes, but pursued in defi- 
ance of long-established custom or in violation of Koranic pre- 
scripts—this enemy of the Sultan, and more especially of E] Men- 
ebbhi, and of the English influence, Gilali-el-Zarhouni, suddenly 
raised the standard of revolt in 1902 at Tazza, a fortified and im- 
portant strategic position commanding the mountain passes lead- 
ing from Fez to the Algerian frontier, thus affording what may be 
described as a convenient French “ side door ” or approach to the 
capital of the Moorish or Chereefian Sultanate. 

FE! Zarhouni did not at first, indeed, assert himself as a pre- 
tender to the throne, but allowed it to be understood that he had 
come to prepare the way for a more important personality ; his ap- 
pearance, in the meantime, was accompanied by a strange trav- 
esty of a widely different episode which had occurred in another 
quarter of the eastern world some 2,000 years ago. El Zar- 
houni as a reformer made his entrance upon the scene mounted 
upon a she-ass, hence the name by which he has been so often 
mentioned, i.e., Bou Hamara—literally, ‘The Master” (or 
‘““He”’) “of the She-Ass ”»—and accompanied by twelve follow- 
ers. A significant fact about this insurgent leader, around whom 
the more disaffected mountain Kabyles speedily rallied, was that he 
disposed of unexpected financial resources, as was evident from the 
gold “ louis” or twenty-franc pieces with which he paid for his 
supplies. 

At one moment the rebel force menaced the capital itself, but 
the imperial forces under the command of El Menebbhi repelled 
this critical advance, although the troops were repeatedly thrown 
into confusion by the unexpected desertions of the supposed friend- 
ly Kabyles who had been summoned by the government to rein- 
force the regular army, which had been drilled by the English 
instructor, Kaid Maclean. 

Ultimately the rebel, El] Zarhouni, alias Bou Hamara, alias 
Mulai Mohammed,—since E] Zarhouni ultimately asserted that 
he was himself the Sultan’s elder brother, though in reality he was 
the old adversary of E] Menebbhi,—was driven back to Tazza by 
El] Menebbhi, whose soldiers occupied that town itself, but only 
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to find themselves so vigorously besieged by the rebels that El 
Menebbhi urgently appealed to the young Sultan to come to his 
rescue. Abd-el-Aziz, acting, as it is believed, under the advice of 
Kaid Maclean, gathered such forces as he could, and after many 
dangers, due always to the treachery and disaffection of his own 
troops, finally extricated E] Menebbhi from his perilous position. 

During these operations, it is asserted that no less than 60,000 
rifles, besides several field pieces, were carried over to the enemy 
by the rascally mountaineers whom the Sultan had summoned to 
his aid. Indeed, it was stated that the Sultan was more than once 
fired upon by his own troops, and that upon several occasions he 
barely escaped capture. Thus the shipments of the arms intro- 
duced by the petty contraband traders of Tangier and of the sea- 
ports were thrown into the shade by these wholesale but quite un- 
willing provisionments of rifles and field pieces which the treacher- 
ous Kabyles thus so discreditably secured from the Sultan without 
cost or. combat. Indeed, these traitors were actually drawing pay 
and supplies from the imperial treasury at the time of their ques- 
tionable exploit. El Menebbhi’s energetic efforts in defense of 
the city of Fez and of his Chereefian master, when the Minister 
of War had with partial success thus repelled the assaults of his 
old enemy, E] Zarhouni, did not, however, prevent the subsequent 
fall of El Menebbhi himself, an incident due directly to the publi- 
cation of the Anglo-French agreement on the eighth of April, 
1904. 

The Sultan, who had duly been warned by Mr. Walter B. 
Harris, the Times correspondent at Tangier, of the negotiations 
which had been secretly carried on between London and Paris, was 
most painfully surprised, nor could his Majesty believe, after the 
assurances Menebbhi had received from Lord Lansdowne when 
the Moorish embassy had visited London, that he, the Sultan, 
would be thus left to his own resources without any preliminary 
notice from the ally to whose advances he had so rashly responded, 
and who now, for the sake of securing certain advantages in Egypt 
and elsewhere, agreed to give France a free hand in Morocco, 
and finally abandoned this young Prince to the tender mercies of 
‘“ Pacific Penetration.” 
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Behold, therefore, the poor Sultan cornered impecuniously at 
Fez, his subjects refusing to pay their taxes, his mountaineers loyal 
only to El Zarhouni, who had latterly declared himself to be the 
only true and genuine Mulai Mohammed, elder brother of 
the Sultan himself, in other words, the prince known as El Aouar, 
he of the defective eye and of the oblique moral vision! In order 
to counteract the impression produced by this assumption of pre- 
tended identity, the Sultan had summoned in haste from Mekinez 
the lately imprisoned prince, who accompanied the Sultan to the 
great mosque of Mulai Idriss at Fez, where this alleged or pos- 
sibly real prince took the oath of allegiance to his younger brother, 
a ceremony which, singularly enough, did not appear to convince 
a single hesitating adherent, since the populace of Fez as well as 
the troops themselves were firmly convinced that the actor in this 
piece of somewhat theatrical representation was not in reality the 
long-imprisoned prince, but merely a more lately engaged “‘ stage 
super ’’ representing the Sultan’s elder brother. 

Nor were any of the many desperate attempts to fill the empty 
coffers of the sultanate more successful. At this moment the 
representatives of la Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas were pre- 
sented to the Sultan by the French consul at Fez. These agents 
made the tempting offer of a loan of 50,000,000 francs, which 
the Sultan, after some hesitation, anxiously decided to borrow, 
agreeing to pay five per cent. interest, to be secured upon the cus- 
toms collected at the various ports of the sultanate, where French 
inspectors were soon established. 

This measure, the first foreign loan ever borrowed by the 
Moorish government, was most cleverly combined, since the 
French had managed to procure the money without according, on 
behalf of the ‘French government itself, the slightest guarantee. 
Some portion of the loan had been taken up, it is true, by members 
of the French Colonial group, of whom M. Etienne, an Algerian 
Deputy and now Colonial Minister, is the President, whilst other 
portions had been placed in Belgium and even in Switzerland. 

The first victim of this Anglo-French accord was the Minister 
of War himself and his friends in the Sultan’s Cabinet, and thus 
Menebbhi after having successfully defended the capital and the 
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person of his sovereign, was now invited by the Sultan, probably 
at the instigation of the French, to retire from office. In order 
to soothe the bitterness of this the most able defender of the 
throne, a pilgrimage to Mecca was suggested as affording a not 
too humiliating pretext for a prolonged absence from the country. 

Kaid Sir Harry Maclean also found it requisite, for similar 
reasons, to retire from his command and to withdraw from Fez. 

The next episode in this singular political “ variety show ” was 
the capture on the eighteenth of May, 1904, of the writer of this 
account and his step-son, both of whom were attacked, bound, and 
carried off from their summer residence near Tangier by Ahmed- 
el-Raisuli, the confederate chieftain of three of the mountain 
Kabyles in the neighborhood of Tangier. Amongst the features 
of the subsequent detention of these foreign residents, and 
one which most awakened the anxiety of the captives themselves, 
was the receipt by Raisuli of a letter from one of the two cabinet 
ministers of the former reign and who had ever since been impris- 
oned. One of the former Vizirs had died, and now the sole 
survivor of the unfortunate Ouled Jammai, a family related to the 
late Sultan, who had risked their lives to secure the succession of 
that Sultan’s elder son, besought Raisuli in moving terms to in- 
‘clude the present Sultan’s pardon for himself, Sid Mohammed-el- 
Jammai, among the conditions demanded by Raisuli for the re- 
lease of his American and English hostages. 

A little later, a still more alarming incident occurred, since 
messengers also arrived at Raisuli’s camp from the Pretender him- 
self, emissaries who followed with the utmost attention the 
movements of the two gentlemen who were thus detained at 
the mountain village of Tsarradan, the headquarters of the Rai- 
suli clan, and to whom repeated offers of an important command 
at the Pretender’s court were made in the hope of securing the 
presence of these hostages as one of the assets of El Zarhouni, 
who had by no means abandoned all hopes of the successful issue 
of his own pretentions to the throne. 

The capture and detention of these foreign residents, who were 
thus seized by Raisuli’s adherents under cover of darkness and 
taken from their villa on the Spartello headland, in the im- 
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mediate neighborhood of Tangier, was the last touch needed to 
demonstrate the complete paralysis of all authority; and, further- 
more, it subsequently revealed how impossible it was, owing to the 
opposition in the French parliament itself, for the French authori- 
ties to avail themselves of the free hand so generously accorded 
by England (at the expense of poor Morocco). ‘The strange 
irony of the situation was accentuated by the fact that the English 
Cabinet had also amiably agreed to certain collateral advantages 
conceded to France elsewhere, including the extension of the time 
during which French holders of Egyptian securities might still 
draw five per cent. interest at an expense, not to England, but to 
Egypt itself, of some fifteen millions of francs or more, an outlay 
which might otherwise have been economized by a previously con- 
templated conversion from a five to a three per cent. loan, which 
could have promptly been effected. Yet in spite of England’s 
accommodating mood, France has nevertheless been prevented 
from realizing her purpose in Morocco, not so much by any for- 
eign opposition as by the unwillingness of the Radical-Socialistic 
majority in the French Chambers to vote supplies or accord a 
generous support to the clever scheme of their able Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, M. Delcassé. By constraining the latter to stand 
thus hesitatingly toying with a coveted prize, France has exposed 
the scheme of a pacific occupation of Morocco to a most serious 
danger. 

It may be interesting to here record certain sensational epi- 
sodes in the singular conflict waged by the opponents of the Men- 
ebbhi-Maclean faction at the Chereefian Court. 

On the return of the ex-minister from his prescribed pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, he visited Paris, where he was entertained 
by the French government, and when he arrived at Tangier the 
Sultan’s officials received him with military honors. 

These circumstances, skilfully manipulated by the hostile fac- 
tion at Fez, had so excited the Sultan’s displeasure as to entail not 
merely the confiscation of El Menebbhi’s considerable properties 
at Fez and Morocco city, or Marakesh, but also at Tangier, where 
Menebbhi had lately erected a palatial residence; and even led to 
an attempt to seize his person. Whereupon, to the surprise of 
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the Moorish officials and to the intense annoyance of the French, 
it was announced that Menebbhi was a British protegé, whilst, 
the more effectually to secure his safety, the gates of his resi- 
dence were guarded by the M’khaznia, the military guards or 
Kavasses, of the British legation, and when the ex-Minister of 
War ventured forth he was attended by the Sultan’s quondam 
friend, Mr. Walter B. Harris. 

Whether it was the intervention of the legation guards or the 
invisible yet awe-inspiring egis of the London Times thus ex- 
tended above Menebbhi’s head, that worthy escaped the impend- 
ing catastrophe, though such of his friends and relatives as had 
remained at Fez were seized, and everything that had been Men- 
ebbhi’s was impounded. 

Ultimately the French, whose feelings had been so hurt by this 
unexpected disregard of their privilege as the predominating 
Power, effected a compromise, and the Sultan unwillingly agreed 
to Menebbhi’s retaining his Tangier property and a certain pro- 
portion even of his estates elsewhere, upon condition that Men- 
ebbhi, his late favorite and most efficient protector, should with- 
draw from Moorish territory. 

No sooner had this solution been effected than Maclean, who 
had doubtless been summoned from London in defense of his ally 
and associate, inopportunely appeared at Tangier on his way to 
Fez. As such a step did not at all meet with French approbation, 
the English mournfully but obediently brought pressure to bear 
upon Maclean, who was thus detained at Tangier. Then, last and 
greatest of all the trials to which the French had been exposed, 
came the dramatic announcement of the approaching arrival at 
Tangier of the Emperor William in person, an ominous presence 
boding ill to penetration, pacific or otherwise. But the measure 
of French annoyance at Tangier was not yet full, for as the 
German vessels appeared off the coast, Chereefian letters ar- 
rived from Fez containing orders regarding the reception to 
be accorded the imperial guest, and—appointing Kaid Sir Harry 
Maclean commander-in-chief of all the Sultan’s forces at Tan- 
gier; but to this last stroke of evil fortune the French agents 
at Tangier refused to bow submissively. The French officer 
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whom the Sultan had previously appointed to command the Tan- 
gier garrison was retained, and Kaid Sir Harry, unsupported 
either by the trembling native officials or by the English legation, 
regretfully took his departure—for Fez, and upon this occasion 
no one impeded his movements. 

Thus apparently terminated for the moment this strange yet, 
from a French point, annoying accompaniment to that really ad- 
verse stroke of malignant fortune represented by the imposing 
presence of William of Hohenzollern. Surely it is only in a 
Morocco binding that we may expect to witness such singular vicis- 
situdes within so minute a compass, intermingled with other com- 
plications of such world-wide magnitude as this visit of the Kaiser 
—an incident which may lead to such unforeseen results. 

Among the causes of the latter episode was the displeasure 
excited at Berlin, at the time of the negotiations resulting in the 
Anglo-French agreement relating especially to Morocco and to 
Egypt, when various organs of both the French and the English 
press so imprudently betrayed their elation over the isolation of 
Germany, declaring that the centre of political gravity had now 
been transferred from Berlin to Paris owing, on the one hand, to 
M. Delcassé’s arrangements with Russia, and on the other to the 
recent rapprochement between France and England and also be- 
tween France and Italy. 

No sign of this displeasure was then manifested. The Berlin 
chancellory maintained a discreet silence. Now, however, recent 
events in the Far East have diminished the value of Russia’s 
support, whilst M. Delcasseé’s inability to overcome the hostility of 
the Socialist faction in the French Chambers has furthermore be- 
come daily more apparent. This has left the French in an awk- 
ward position in Morocco, where, whilst they would assume a con- 
trol to which the native population is bitterly opposed, they are 
unable to offer to the residents or merchants of other nationalities, 
or even of their own, any guarantee of security. 

The most indisputable justification of the Kaiser’s interven- 
tion, however, is the evident determination of the French to re- 
serve for themselves all government concessions, in spite of their 
enforced inability to assure the maintenance of order in the Moor- 
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ish Sultanate or to protect the inhabitants even of the coast towns 
against aggressions. 

It is quite true, as the French assert, that the terms of the 
Anglo-French Agreement guarantee trade and commerce against 
the imposition of any invidious duties favoring French interests 
as compared with those of the merchants of other nationalities, 
though the stipulation in question is limited to a specific term. 

What critics who are ignorant of trade conditions in Morocco 
do not realize is that the entire trade, both imports and exports, 
only amounts to about $15,000,000 per annum, and that the ful- 
fillment of government orders for public works required to de- 
velop transport and other resources, indispensably needed to ren- 
der any serious expansion of trade possible, constitutes the only im- 
portant financial operation of the immediate future. If France 
were willing to assume the responsibility or expense of maintain- 
ing order, she might have been entitled to reserve for French 
syndicates alone such advantages; but as it is, the Kaiser is amply 
justified in insisting that German merchants shall have a share in 
placing tenders for these Moorish orders, tenders or bids which, 
unless thus especially protected, would be defeated by the pre- 
dominant influence which the French profess the right to assert by 
virtue of the Anglo-French Agreement of April, 1904, and the 
subsequent Franco-Spanish Agreement. The only way to secure 
this right to a share in such enterprises is for the various govern- 
ments represented at the Madrid Conference of 1880 to hold the 
Sultan to that agreement, and to refuse to recognize any right on 
the part of France, England or Spain to guarantee to France or 
to any Power an exclusive or predominating influence in Morocco. 

The authorities at Washington who scored brilliantly by the 
energy they displayed in securing the release of Raisuli’s hostages 
from so painful a predicament, have now, also, taken up a position 
which, in view of this later and still more dramatic incident of 
the sudden appearance of William of Hohenzollern on the Tan- 
gier stage, would seem equally well considered and advantageous. 
The Department of State asserts that should France annex Mo- 
rocco the government of the United States might accept with- 
out demur an effective occupation of the Sultan’s dominions as- 
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sumed in the interest of law and order, which it has seemed of 
late beyond the Sultan’s own unaided power to maintain efficiently ; 
yet, failing such effective annexation, the United States, as one of 
the signers of the Madrid convention, must look to the Sultan him- 
self to guarantee the rights and liberty of American citizens 
throughout the territory over which Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz, or his 
Mekhazen, claims jurisdiction. 

Such a decision is the more important since it must not be for- 
gotten that ports and docks must be constructed, roads and rail- 
ways built, revenue cutters and cruisers for coast protection pro- 
cured, as well as arms and ammunition, all of which will imply 
numerous government concessions; hence these concessions repre- 
sent for the immediate future the most important item of avail- 
able transactions or trade assets. 

It is difficult to see, unless France should decide upon immedi- 
ate armed occupation and annexation, why all these advantageous 
orders should be reserved, as is the present pretension, exclusively 
for French syndicates. 

One may well ask, indeed, whether the Emperor William is 
not amply justified in suggesting a second conference relating to 
European and American interests in Morocco. Should such a con- 
ference, whether held at Rome or elsewhere, be decided upon, it 
might be advisable in the interests of an amicable solution to sug- 
gest a division of these Moorish government concessions, classi- 
fied under some of the following heads, each class to be awarded 
to syndicates of the respective Powers interested in the settlement 
of this thorny question. As a mere suggestion, the following 
schedule is submitted according to the usual alphabetic order of 
precedence of the nations concerned: 


1. Austria-Hungary, Concessions for uniforms and small arms, 
with other similar equipments. 


2. Belgium, Electric appliances. 

3. France, Execution of works for ports and harbors. 
4. Germany, Artillery and ammunition. | 
5. Great Britain, Railways. 
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7. Spain, Vessels and naval material. 
6. Italy, Mining concessions. 
8. United States, Sectional steel bridges.* 


Some such method, whilst dividing these remunerative conces- 
sions among syndicates of various nationality, would also tend to 
secure the interest and attention of the various Powers concerned 
in the welfare of the Sultan’s dominions, and thus render each 
Power also conscious of the observation of its rivals or competi- 
tors, a fact which might possibly make for a fairer treatment of 
the Sultan himself, as well as of his subjects, than if both should 
be surrendered to the exclusive administration or trade influence of 
any single foreign nation. 

The contention that because France possesses a contermin- 
ous frontier along the Algerian border she has a right to claim 
absolute and exclusive control, even while she declines all outlay 
or the assumption of any obligation to maintain law or order, 
conditions upon whose successful fulfillment the ordinary trade in- 
terests of every nation and of the country itself absolutely depend 
—such a contention is not worthy a moment’s consideration. And 
we take it that, however inconvenient either to M. Delcassé or to 
other French statesmen, or even to simple residents in the Sul- 
tan’s dominions, like the writer, such an incident as the Emperor 
William’s dramatic intervention may have proved, yet it should 
be realized that the sovereign who controls the German legions 
was fully justified in asking where he and his merchants were to 
“come in” under this new process of diplomatic legerdemain 
favored by M. Delcassé and by Lord Lansdowne, a process which 
would seem too closely to resemble some of the most hackneyed 
tricks of the professional conjurer, performances which even chil- 
dren of elementary experience and understanding might resent 
were they asked to accept them as worthy of any serious attention; 
they are assured only of the fact that the monopoly-of-trade-con- 


cessions trick is evidently ‘“‘ up the sleeve ” of one at least of the 





'In case any of the above Powers desired, they might be permitted to transfer the 
concessions which had been reserved for their own capitalists to syndicates not confined 
to their own nationality, but for the effective execution of whose contracts the nation to 
whom they have been accorded would still be held responsible 
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two genial Powers who so generously agree to dispose of the prop- 
erty to which neither possesses any legitimate right. 

In conclusion, it is only just to say that the faults referred to 
in the execution of the French plan up to the present lie neither at 
the door of M. Delcassé himself nor at that of the French Min- 
ister at the Court of Morocco, M. Saint René de Taillandier, than 
whom it would be difficult to find more efficient or more courteous 
officials. 

The writer of these pages, having had the opportunity of per- 
sonal intercourse both with the French Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs at Paris as well as a more familiar acquaintance with the 
French Minister at Tangier, who has been charged with the late 
critical negotiations at Fez, is convinced that not only are both of 
these gentlemen inspired by sentiments of the most generous con- 
sideration for the well-being of the Sultan of Morocco and for his 
subjects, but that they would also gladly contribute by any rea- 
sonable concessions to the general prosperity and to the amicable 
accord of all those whose interests, either as merchants or as prop- 
erty-holders in the sultanate, will depend upon the skill and justice 
with which questions relating to the respective participation of 
the subjects of various nationality in the general movement con- 
sequent upon the opening up of the vast and almost virgin re- 
sources of so large and rich a territory are treated. 



































MODERN ART FROM A JAPANESE POINT OF VIEW 


OKAKURA-KAKUZO 


HIS essay is a confession—hence an appeal; an appeal, 
therefore a protest. And protests are apt to be weari- 
some. It concerns itself chiefly with the problems of 
modern art as seen from a Japanese point of view. ‘The situation 
is not without humor, if we consider that the present difficulties 
of Japanese painting are partly due to your having introduced 
us to the lights and shadows of a modern national existence. It 
may be that retribution has overtaken you, in being asked to lend 
your ears to my incompetent presentation of the very problems 
of which you yourselves are the remote and innocent cause. I 
trust, however, that the Far Eastern point of view may not be 
altogether devoid of interest to you. 

Your modern painting and the circumstances in which it is 
created are still seen by us against the background of our own 
ancient traditions. Our criterions may not be orthodox in your 
eyes, but they at least represent the standards of taste which have 
guided the esthetic attempts of India, China, Corea and Japan 
through hoary centuries. Remember, too, that my criticisms are 
not dictated by any want of respect for Western art, compelling 
as it does, in all its phases, the unconscious homage of wonder, if 
not always of admiration. Our reverential attitude toward any 
true expressions of art can be traced to our time-honored axiom, 
that a picture should be approached as one would enter the pres- 
ence of a great prince. We have been taught to prostrate our- 
selves even to a vase of flowers before examining the beauty of its 
arrangement. 

In the first place, I wish to distinguish between the problems 
which concern the individual painter and those which concern 
society. To our Eastern conception of art, the questions of tech- 
nique belong to the painter himself. The public has no right to 
determine what it shall be in the present or the future. The in- 
dividuality of the artistic effort forbids that an outsider should 
meddle in its methods. The painter himself is but half cognizant 
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of the secret which makes him a master, for each new idea im- 
poses its own modes and laws. ‘The moment when he formulates 
his secrets is the moment when he enters on his old age and death. 
For beauty is the joy of the eternal youthfulness of the creative 
mind. And it is the sharing the gladness of the artist in his 
discovery of a reawakened life in the universe that constitutes the 
love of art to us. One of our monk-painters of the Ashikaga 
period in the fourteenth century claims that art is as the Samadhi 
of the playfulness of the human soul. Samadhi, as you know, is 
the term for supreme realization in their speech. Indeed, it is the 
magnificent innocence of the playful genius which is too selfish to 
be exclusive that makes all great art so unapproachable and so in- 
Viting to all. 

Art is nothing if not the expression of the individual mind. 
A Chinese painter in the sixth century defined painting as the 
movement of his spirit in the rhythm of things. Another Chinese 
of the Sung dynasty (the eleventh century), with epigrammatic 
characterization of his age, has called it the mind on the point 
of the brush. Art appreciation is always a communion of minds. 
The value of a picture is in the man that speaks to you behind 
his pigments. It is in the quality of his intonation that we rec- 
ognize his personality, not in the pitch of the key nor in the range 
of his voice. What intense personality does not lie in the silk and 
canvas of the old masters whose names we do not know, whose 
date even is a matter of archeological controversy? Who of the 
recognized great painters either in the West or the East has not 
directly appealed to us despite the distance of time and race? 
Their language is necessarily different. Some may be in the Con- 
fucian sequence of the white, some in the Italian sequence of the 
brown; others again in the French sequence of the blue; but be- 
hind the veil is the mind, always eager to tell its own story. The 
trade of the connoisseur is founded on the fact of this great indi- 
viduality of the master which distinguishes him from the forger or 
the copyist. 

The common weakness of humanity is to offer advice when it 
is not asked. Society has been ever ready to invade the sanctuary 
of Art. Patronage, with its accustomed superciliousness, has 
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often imposed its authority on a realm where gold could not reach. 
Public criticism, with the best intentions in the world, has made 
itself only ridiculous by trying to interfere in questions where the 
painter must be the sole judge. Why enchain the vital spirit of 
Art? It is evanescent and always alive, and is godlike in its 
transformations. Was it not a Greek who said that he defined 
certain limits in Art by what he had done? ‘The Napoleonic gen- 
iuses of the brush are constantly winning victories, mindless of 
the dogmatic strategy of the academicians. The foremost critic 
of modern England has been ironically censured for his undue de- 
preciation of Whistler, as one who was to be remembered by what 
he failed to understand. ‘The fate of zsthetic discussions is to 
hang on the Achillean heels of Art, and therein to find the vulner- 
able point of attack. We can Ruskinize only on the past. 

If I may stretch a point, the masters themselves may be said 
to be responsible for allowing society to frustrate the spontaneous 
play of later artists. Their personality has been so great as to 
leave a lasting impression on the canons of beauty, and any devia- 
tion from the accepted notions is certain to be regarded with sus- 
picion. Society has been taken into the confidence of Art, and, 
like all confidences, it has been either too little or too much. The 
world has become disrespectful toward Art on account of the 
proffered familiarity. It feels at liberty to dictate where it ought 
to worship, to criticize where it ought to comprehend. It is not 
that the public should not talk, but that it should know better. 
It is not that society should not be amused, but that it should enjoy 
more. We are sorry to realize how much of real esthetic sym- 
pathy is lost in the jargon of studio-talks. 

The very individuality of Art, which makes its problem so 
subjective to the artist, at the same time makes it defy classifica- 
tion in time. It is a matter of doubt whether we can speak of the 
‘modern problems ”’ in painting as such with any amount of accu- 
racy or with profit. THe problem which confronts the painter 
to-day has been always wicn him since the days he first traced the 
mastodon on bone-fragments in the primeval dens of the cave- 
lions. 


Of course, the history of painting means the constant accretion 
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of the problems of lines, light, and color until nowadays the com- 
plex machinery requires a gigantic intellect to set it successfully 
in motion. The step from the symbolic outlines of the early 
Nara painters to the depth and intensity of the concentrated ink- 
poems of Sessiu or Sesson, the change from the archaic drawings 
on the Etruscan vases to the subtle orchestration of shadows by 
Rembrandt or the mystery of color-equations as conceived by your 
liviag master John La Farge, presents such a contrast as to make 
them seem totally different. Yet the agony and the joy of the later 
workers have been equally shared by the primitive artists. “They 
all belong to the common brotherhood of the brush who with in- 
finite patience devoted themselves to the adjustment of styles and 
materials in order to create and appease the craving for beauty. 
It must not be supposed that the task of an earlier age was lighter 
because it was simpler. ‘The burden of artistic effort must have 
been proportionately the same, for the desire of its real votaries is 
to carry all that it can bear. Life is eternal and so is art. The 
ancient and the modern meet within ourselves on the hazy bor- 
derland where yesterday parts from to-morrow. 

In this age of classification we often forget that the eternal 
flow of life joins us with our predecessors. Classification is, after 
all, a convenience to arrange our thoughts, and, like all objects 
of convenience, becomes in the end troublesome. The modern sci- 
entific mind is apt to consider itself to have conquered matter by 
simply labeling it. But definitions are limitations, and thus the 
barriers to our insight. A seventeenth-century Japanese poet has 
written that we feel the coldness of things on our lips like a blast 
of autumn whenever we begin to speak. Laotze, in his supreme 
adoration of the Unspeakable, has pointed out that the reality of 
a house is not,in the roof or the walls, but in the spaces which they 
create. So the reality of painting consists in its innate beauty, not 
in the names of the schools or periods in which we love to arrange 
it on the shelves of our historical consciousness. 

The demarcation into the Classical, the Romantic, and the 
Realistic schools is meaningless to the great masters, for they 
meant to represent one and all of those modes. They are in a 
sense anachronisms for they transcend all time. They are sepa- 
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rate worlds in themselves, reflecting the universal formulas with 
the particular phases of the life around them. ‘The age belongs 
to them as much as they themselves belong to the age. 

It has been said that romanticism is the distinctive characteris- 
tic of modern art. But which of the so-called classic masters has 
not been romantic? If the term means individualism, the ex- 
pression of the self instead of impersonal ideals, it must be the 
common property, nay, the very essence of all creative efforts. 
If the term means the emotional side of the art-impulse in contra- 
distinction to the intellectual, or the sensuous, which respectively 
represent the classic or the realistic, it is again a name for Art it- 
self, because Art is emotion. A painting is the whole man, with 
his infinite susceptibilities to the thoughts of other men and the 
nature around him. It is his essay on the world, whether it be a 
protest or an acquiescence. Delacroix has been considered the 
acme of modern Romanticism. But do we not see in him the 
all-roundness of a great artistic mind? He is an artist. He isa 
Delacroix. 

Again, people are wont to claim that Realism is the insignia of 
modern painting. ‘There is no Realism in Art in the strict sense 
of the word, for Art is a suggestion through Nature, not a pre- 
sentation of Nature itself. We may notice that a vast amount of 
conventionality exists even in the French Impressionists who are 
said to have uttered the last word of Realism. Their best pro- 
ductions command respect, not on account of their power of paint- 
ing sunlight, but in the value of the new poetry they are enabled 
to express through their outdoor technique. Their division of 
color was extant long before the modern Impressionism. Am I 
correctly informed that it was found in Titian? Certainly in 
Michelangelo! 

Realism could not be the special characteristic of modern 
painting. What painting of all times and all nations has not 
evinced the desire for imitation? ‘The relation of the artist to 
nature has been defined ever since Art was born. The climate 
of the land in which he worked, the amount of light, the land- 
scape, the occupations of men, his hereditary memories, the moral 
and the scientific ideas of the age, which were intended to give him 
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confidence in the universe, have determined the character of his 
representation. His instinct was always to record what he saw or 
imagined that he saw around him. We must remember that what 
appears symbolic to us in the archaic forms of painting was con- 
sidered highly representative in their own age. ‘The earliest an- 
nals of painting both in the East and the West reflect the admira- 
tion for Realism. We have stories which I think you also have 
of the wondrous depiction of fruits which the birds came to peck, 
of horses so true to life that they neighed at night and often ran 
away from the walls. 

Although the development of painting in different countries 
has created different methods of approaching nature, the original 
relation to it has never been broken. For nature is a part of Art 
as the body is a part of the soul. A Sung writer has called atten- 
tion to the interrelation when he remarked that one admires a 
landscape for being like a picture, and a picture because it is like 
a real landscape. Arrt is no less an interpretation of nature than 
nature is a commentary on Art. ‘The types of physical beauty in 
man or woman which have been the source of inspiration to great 
masters are in their turn determined by the ideal which they set 
for the succeeding generations. The waves have become Korin to 
us as shadows have grown to be Rembrandt to you. 

I do not know if I have made my meaning clear to you. I 
have been trying to say that the problems of the painter are indi- 
vidual and subjective, that the method of expressing his person- 
ity lies entirely with each artist and forbids any interference from 
the outside. I hope that I have conveyed to you the idea that 
the questions which we may discuss profitably regarding painting 
are not whether it shall be more idealistic or less realistic, whether 
the artist should create in this scheme of color, or that tone of 
light. These belong to the painter exclusively, and he is well able 
to take care of himself. 

Then what is the objective side of the question? What are 
the modern problems of painting which society can fitly discuss 
at all? I reply that it is the relation of painting to Society itself. 
Society regulates the conditions under which Art is produced. If 
it cannot claim the artist it can claim the man. If it cannot dic- 
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tate his technique it can furnish his theme, and to a certain extent 
his ideals. It is in the secret understanding between the per- 
former and the audience that both delight. It is the humanity 
that reverberates alike through the chord of Art and the hearts 
of the people. The more human the call, the more universal and 
deeper the response. 

Sociological conditions have not, however, always been favor- 
able to the free development of Art and have often threatened 
to crush its existence, and sometimes succeeded in doing so. It is 
owing to this that the great masters are so rare. Indeed, it is a 
tribute to the virility of the art-instinct that we should have even 
the few. Their lives both in the East and West have shown 
remarkable instances of struggle and victory over circumstance. 
Hosts have suffered and have succumbed to social tyranny. Hosts 
are suffering and succumbing to their destiny. 

Nothing touches us more than the weary lines on a great paint- 
er’s face, for they are the traces, not of his contact with his art, 
but with the world. One is a joy and a solace, the other is an 
eternal torment. ‘The antagonism between the two lies in the laws 
of their existence. Art is the sphere of freedom, Society that of 
conventions. ‘The vulgar ever resents the ideal. Society is some- 
how always afraid of the living artist. It begins to offer applause 
when his ears are deaf—flowers when he is safely laid in his 
grave. The success and popularity of a living painter in many 
cases are signs of lowness of spiritual level. For the higher the 
artistic mind soars, the greater becomes the possibility of local or 
contemporary miscomprehension. Even in the perfection of 
Raphael or the princely ease of Rubens, we are tempted to miss 
the sublimity of the tormented soul of Michelangelo. 

Society has not only been inimical to individual masters, but 
has at times indulged in the wholesale destruction of schools. Po- 
litical changes have often enacted tragedies, war has devastated 
many a garden of beauty. With due respect to the interesting 
qualities of German art, we cannot help contemplating the enor- 
mous ravages inflicted upon it during the long religious wars of 
the Reformation. After Durer there seems to be no painter of 
that calibre, and the Teutonic race has come to be characterized 
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as ‘‘ear-minded”’ by other more fortunate nations. The Flem- 
ish, the Dutch, the Italian, the Spanish, all have had their share 
of the disastrous consequences of national convulsions. The 
French Revolution, despite its far-reaching beneficence, gave a 
severe blow to traditional excellence. In these we are but alluding 
to a few instances of the constant persecution of European art by 
society since the days of the Greeks. 

Eastern Art had also its ample measure of such catastrophes. 
To give an example: the conquest of China by the Mongols in 
the thirteenth century brought about a sudden downfall of Celes- 
tial Art from which it has never since been able to recover. As 
you are doubtless aware, the time at which this calamity occurred 
was the brightest age of Chinese painting. It was in the Sung 
dynasty, so rich in poetical and philosophical inspirations. It was 
the age when Confucianism had evolved a new meaning by the 
synthesis of Taoist and Buddhist ideals. It was the age when 
China was breaking through the crust of her ancient formalism, 
when political and economical experiments were tried on a vast 
scale. You will remember that the wonderful porcelain of China 
was the special product of this period of universal activity. 

Painting was the art of the Sungs. It is to their masters that 
the later Chinese, and we, Japanese, owe the higher conception 
of the quality of the line, or the manipulation of light and atmos- 
phere within the condensed area of black and white treatment. 
Before them Chinese painting was beautiful in its repose, with the 
stately completeness of the style which we see in the remains of 
early Indian or Greco-Roman painting. ‘The Sung artists emanci- 
pated Asiatic art from this classicism to turn its gaze on the poetry 
of movement and seek new meanings of life in the intimate as- 
pects of nature. 

It is always fatal to generalize on art-epochs, but none more 
than on this Sung period, when each artist is a school by himself. 
I should but tire you with the enumeration of illustrious names 
like Ririomin, Beigensho, Bayen, Riokai, Choshikio or Mokkei, 
for they may signify very little to you. I shall only draw your 
attention to the series of paintings of Buddhist saints owned by 
the Boston Museum which, though not by any recognized master, 
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is a fair specimen of the later Sung work. ‘There you will find 
the expression of an artistic mind of a high order which can hold 
its own beside the early Italians. 

Alas! all these brilliant achievements of the Sung “ illumina- 
tion” were stopped in their full career by the advent of the Mon- 
gol conquerors. ‘Their barbarous rule crushed the vitality of the 
native civilization, and painting had barely a chance to survive. 
Thenceforward it is a decadence relieved here and there by a few 
exceptional geniuses. It was not the Mongols alone who inflicted 
such disaster on Chinese art. The Manchus have come again 
from the North to impose another alien government. Wars and 
disturbances never ceased to harass the Celestial painter. What 
one regards to-day as representative of Chinese art is but a dismal 
shadow compared with what it was in the glorious age of the Tang 
or Sung masters. 

In Japan, owing to our insular position, we were saved from 
the Mongol disasters which beset the Chinese art. Yet there are 
instances when civil wars destroyed local centres of art. One on 
the largest scale which affected the whole of Japan was the war 
of the Ashikaga-Shogunate, which raged with few breaks for 
nearly a century following the fifteenth. It ravaged Kioto and 
Nara, the ancient capitals where the arts and crafts had clustered 
from early days. -The school of portraiture which culminated 
with Nobuzane, the virile representations of contemporary life 
which are seen in the Tosa makimonos, were a vital force before 
this sanguinary period. The vigor of Buddhist painters had then 
but slightly abated, for the splendid Kakemonos, commonly attrib- 
uted to Kanoaka, are mostly produced within two centuries of this 
crisis. But in the incessant turmoil of the late Ashikaga period 
the artist had no place to pursue his vocation. The monasteries, 
which were the nurseries of painting, were burned or decimated 
of their occupants. The function of the hereditary court painters 
ceased, for the court itself was suffering through the misfortune 
of continuous war. Anyoné conversant with the history of Japan- 
ese art will notice how our Art wears an entirely new aspect after 
the restorations of peace. They have evolved new, interesting 
phases, but the ancient traditions of the Kasugas and Tosas were 
lost forever. 
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The calamities imposed upon Art by the social conditions do 
not end here. Even in the days of peace we shall find that the 
so-called encouragement was by no means a boon to Art. The 
self-complacency of Society is apt to make itself believe that pat- 
ronage is everything. On the contrary, the word “ patronage ” 
is in itself an insult. We want sympathy, not condescension. If 
Society really cared for good Art it would approach it with the 
respect due to all the noble functions of life. As it is, painting 
has been often called to the degrading service of Society. It was 
this that made the great Tang painter Yenrippen tell his children 
that he would disown them if they ever learned to paint. 

Maeterlinck has said that if the flowers had wings they would 
fly away at the approach of man. I would not blame them if they 
ever flew away from the cruelties of floriculture. Art, the flower 
of thought, has also no wings. Its roots are bound to humanity. 
It is painful to think how it has been trimmed, cut and tortured 
by unfeeling hands to be confined in a vessel for temporary admi- 
ration. Sotoba, a Sung poet, has remarked, ‘‘ Men are not 
ashamed to wear flowers, but what of the flowers?” If the 
Buddhist idea of retribution is to be believed in, the flowers must 
have committed terrible crimes in their former lives! Let us hope 
for the painters a better incarnation in their next. 

Religion has been supposed to be the greatest inspiration of 
Art. It is often claimed that the loss of religious zeal caused the 
decadence of Art. But Art is a religion in itself. The mere fact 
of painting a holy subject does not constitute the holiness of the 
picture. The inherent nobleness and devotional attitude of the 
artist’s mind toward the universe, alone stamp him as the religious 
painter. It has been remarked that in the picture of the bamboo 
by Sankoku lay the whole mystery of Taoism. The stereotyped 
representations of Christian or Buddhist subjects, of which, alas! 
there are so many, are not only a parody on religion, but a carica- 
ture of Art itself. Here we see another instance of the effects of 
misplaced patronage where even Religion made a hand-maiden of 
Art, and thus robbed it of its legitimate expression. 

Again, the ambitions of kings and potentates have led them to 
use Art for their own glorification. Their monumental works 
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were not the patronage of Art, but patronage of themselves. The 
same spirit of self-importance moved them as that which led to the 
encouragement of portrait painting by the modern bourgeosie. 
The instinct is natural, but not favorable to the elevation of Art- 
ideals. In the hundred golden screen of Momoyama, we find 
the magnificent tediousness that characterizes the work of Yeitoku, 
the painter-in-ordinary to the Japanese Napoleon. On the walls 
of Versailles we feel the elaborate insipidity of Horace Vernet, 
the historian of the Taiko Hideyoshi of Europe. 

Society, in posing as the patron, forgets that its true function 
is that of the mother. Art was rarely allowed a place to nestle 
on its bosom. The waywardness of Art born of her innate indi- 
viduality has caused her to be treated as a step-child. The palmy 
days of painting were only when the painters had a recognized 
place in the social scheme. In old times painting was either a 
trade or an occupation of the religious. The great masters be- 
longed to the guild if not to the cloister. They were Bellinis or 
Fra Angelicos. 

In the East, where hereditary profession is an important factor 
of society, the family took the place of the guild. Our old master 
was either a scion of the Tosas, or a monk, a Yeshin Lodzu or 
a Chodensu. The monkhood itself, later on, gave protection to 
the brotherhood of painters, for, in the strict formalism of Orien- 
tal life, the Buddhist gown afforded the means of liberation from 
social trammels. You may notice that the Kanos always held 
ecclesiastical titles, that Hokusai had a shaven head. 

It must not be inferred that the conditions in the past which 
gave to both the Italian and the Japanese painters a recognized 
place in society, are to be considered ideal or perfect. I am simply 
pointing to the fact that the position of Art was not at least anom- 
alous, as it is nowadays. The difficulty at the present time is that 
Society has broken the ancient harmony, and offers nothing to 
replace it. The Academy and the Institute are poor substitutes 
for the Medieval guilds or the Japanese monkhood,—the groups 
which kept up the traditions and furnished a home for Art. 

The modern spirit, in emancipating the man, exiles the artist. 
The painter of to-day has no recognized function in the social 
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scheme. He may be nearer nature, but is farther from humanity. 
Have we not noticed how intensely human are the pictures of all 
the great masters? Do we not notice how distant and cold are 
the modern productions? Art for Art’s sake is a wail of Bohemia. 

If we look on the surface of things, it would appear as if there 
were no time in history when Art was so honored as it is to-day in 
Europe or America. The highest social distinctions are conferred 
on the successful painter and the amount of his remuneration is 
incomparably greater than that given the old master. Yet it is a 
matter of doubt whether he enjoys the fostering care and the stim- 
ulating influences which the community and brother-workers ac- 
corded him in the past. The very lack of finish and refinement 
in their work shows the difference between the new and the old. 
It is significant that in France, where the relation between the art- 
ist and the community is better kept than elsewhere in the West, 
where traditions are still adhered to by its ‘‘ Institute,” we find the 
most vital of contemporary achievements. 

Modern Art education is not altogether the blessing that it is 
generally supposed to be. It is true that the academies and the 
museum have opened up to all what was once a secret of the trade. 
It is also true that systematic instruction has enabled one to over- 
come the unnecessary hardship of apprenticeship. But the Art 
academies cannot impart the benefits of the older method. The 
grinding of colors and the attendance on the master, however irk- 
some it might have been, were the means of developing the moral 
fibre of the artistic mind. The constant contact with the master- 
worker, and the participation in the details of his work, were the 
best means of obtaining insight into the entire complexity of pro- 
duction. It is the home-life of Art which no school-life can re- 
place. Art-education, as it is generally conducted, is destructive 
to individuality. Its systematic nature enforces a uniform rule on 
all. Again, the very facility of modern methods robs the student 
of that severe training which gave the finish to the work of old 
masters. Even the universal use of photographs which have come 
to be an important factor of art-work in these days saves the art- 
ists from the necessity of the arduous copying of masterpieces 
which was the essential point of traditional teaching. Who is not 
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a painter nowadays? We have so many amateurs that there are 
no great masters. We have made so much of ourselves that there 
is so little left in others. 

We of the East often wonder whether the West cares for Art. 
The desire seems to be not for Art, but for decorations,—decora- 
tion in the sense of subjugating beauty for the sake of display. 
In the rush for wealth there is no time for lingering before a 
picture. In the competition of luxury, the criterion is not that 
the thing should be more interesting, but that it should be more 
expensive. The paintings that cover the walls are not of your 
choice, but those dictated by fashion. What sympathy can you 
expect from Art when you offer none? Under such conditions 
Art is apt to recoil either with incipient flattery or with brutal 
sarcasm. Meanwhile the true Art weeps. Do not let my expres- 
sions offend you. Japan is eager to follow in your footsteps, and 
is fast learning not to care for Art. 

The social conditions of modern Japan have laid grave prob- 
lems on her Art. Indeed, it is with a feeling of sadness that I 
approach the subject, for at the present moment Japanese painting 
is threatened with entire destruction. ‘The danger is due to the 
effects of the series of wars that have continually disturbed us since 
the middle of the last century, and also the occidentalization of the 
national life. The advent of the American Embassy in 1853 pre- 
cipitated the revolution which was to end in the Restoration, the 
restitution of the classic rule of the Mikado in 1868. This move- 
ment was the outcome of the Japanese Renaissance which began in 
the eighteenth century to recall us to a consciousness of the age 
preceding the Shogunates. The whole energy of our scholarship 
was then concentrated on the research and reconstruction of the 
literature and arts of the Nara and early Kioto period which had 
so long been obscured during the feudal age,—especially during 
the long wars of Ashikagas which we have already mentioned. 
The early half of the last century was marked by the rise of a clas- 
sic school of painting as a resultant of this revival of ancient knowl- 
edge. The age was rich in artistic activity in all branches. Even 
the old-fashioned school of Kano caught new inspiration by a re- 
turn to Sessiu and a renewed study of the Sung masters. The 
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Bunjiu school in the style of the later Ming and early Manchu 
dynasty were in full swing. Kioto was famous through the names 
of Okio, Goshun and Ganku. Hokusaid was living until 1848. 

But the political agitations which then came over the nation 
turned our energies into other channels than that of Art. The 
threat of foreign complications was coupled with the actual 
struggle of overthrowing the Tokugawa Shogunate. The gleam 
of the sword and the flash of gunpowder were before the people’s 
eyes by the year 1860. Kioto and Yeddo became the main centres 
of commotion, and unrest was over all the country. Uprisings in 
various provinces culminated in the general civil war which began 
in the vicinity of Kioto, and convulsed the nation from Kiushiu to 
Yesso. It was in those days that the art-treasures of the daimyos 
were scattered to form the ornaments of Western museums, when 
Buddhist painting and sculpture in the monasteries were wantonly 
destroyed in the mistaken zeal of Shinto converts. 

It is heart-rending to hear of the burning of wonderful lacquer 
boxes to collect their gold, for nobody could afford what was con- 
sidered a luxury in that moment of universal calamity. Painters 
had to abandon their profession. ‘Those who did not follow the 
wars had to eke out a hard sustenance by rude hand-work. 

The Restoration was accomplished in 1868, which marks the 
year when the last remnant of the army of the Shogunate was de- 
feated and submitted to the authority of the Imperialists. It was 
in that year that his Majesty, the present Mikado, ascended the 
throne and inaugurated the enlightened policy which was to give 
Japan a place in the family of nations. But the necessary fric- 
tion attending the adjustment of the old to the new social and 
economic conditions was a source of constant disturbance. We 
had riots and rebellions,—the last of which, the Satsuma Rebel- 
lion of 1878, was of quite a serious nature. After that, peace was 
assured, and Art had a chance to exist. In 1882 we had our first 
national exhibition of Painting. But the community was too 
deeply involved in solving the problems of modern industrialism 
to show any deep interest in the revival of Art. The best ener- 
gies of the leading men were devoted to the framing and applica- 
tion of constitutional government, the revoking of the ex-territo- 
rial jurisdiction inflicted upon us by the foreign powers. 
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Another great drain on our resources and intellect was the 
organization of the army and navy to secure our independence; 
for our national existence was threatened by the continental ag- 
gression on our legitimate line of defense. We must try to live 
before we could paint. In 1894-1895 we had the war with China. 
In the present moment we are in a death grapple with one of the 
mightiest military nations of Europe. 

The ravages of war are bad enough, but in Japan we have 
the hard task of facing the antagonistic forces which peace itself 
had brought to bear upon us. I refer to the onslaught of Western 
art on our national painting. A great battle is raging among us 
in the contest for supremacy between Eastern and Western ideals 
—with what results time alone can determine. I am aware that 
sincere lovers of Art in the West have always emphatically urged 
us to the preservation of our national style. I have heard many 
wonder why we should have tried to imitate you in painting as in 
everything else. You should remember, however, that our whole- 
sale adoption of your methods of life and culture was not purely a 
matter of choice but of necessity. The word “ modernization ”’ 
means the occidentalization of the world. The map of Asia will 
reveal the dismal fate of the ancient civilizations that have suc- 
cumbed to the spell of industrialism, commercialism, imperialism, 
and what not, which -the modern spirit has cast over them. It 
seems almost imperative that one should mount the car of Jugger- 
naut, unless one would be crushed under its wheels. Socially, 
sympathy towards painting, as toward all other questions of life, 
is divided into two camps,—the so-called progressiv:, and the 
conservative. The former believes in the acceptance of Western 
culture in its entirety, the latter with a qualification. To the advo- 
cates of the wholesale westernization of Japan, Eastern civiliza- 
tion seems a lower development compared to the Western. The 
more we assimilate the foreign methods, the higher we mount in 
the scale of humanity. They point out the state of Asiatic nations 
and the success of Japan in maintaining a national existence by the 
very fact of recognizing the supremacy of the West. They claim 
that civilization is a homogeneous development that defies eclecti- 
cism in any of its phases. ‘To them Japanese painting appears as 
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one with the bows and arrows of our primitive warfare,—not to be 
tolerated in these days of explosives and ironclads. 

The conservatives, on the other hand, assert that Asiatic civili- 
zation is not to be despised; that its conception of the harmony of 
life is as precious as the scientific spirit and the organizing ability 
of the West. ‘To them, Western society is not necessarily the 
paragon which all mankind should imitate. They believe in the 
homogeneity of civilization, but that true homogeneity must be the 
result of a realization from within, not an accumulation of outside 
matter. ‘Io them, Japanese paintings are by no means the simple 
weapons that they describe, but a potent machine invented to carry 
on a special kind of esthetic warfare. 

I would like to say in this connection that Japanese art has not 
yet been presented in its true light to outside nations. Except to 
the few who have made a special study of it, or to those whose real 
insight into beauty has made it possible to enter into its spirit, the 
real meaning of our national painting seems not to have been 
grasped by the general Western public. Japanese painting is still 
known through the color-prints of the popular school, and the 
flower and bird pictures which represent the prettiness, not the 
seriousness, of our artistic efforts. I beg you to know that in the 
works of the Japanese masters lies as deep a philosophy of life and 
religion of beauty as those which animated the creations of West- 
ern art. The mode of expression is different, but the intensity of 
the emotion is the same. 

There is a certain phase of Japanese painting which is difficult 
for Western comprehension on account of its very Eastern nature. 
The monistic trend of the Eastern thought has led to concentra- 
tion, where in the West it became expansive. The microcosmic 
notion of our later philosophy has even accentuated the tendency 
to express with simplest means the most complex ideas. In some 
cases, color and shading have been discarded in the eagerness of 
preserving the purity of the idea. It is not symbolism but infinite 
suggestiveness. It is not the simplicity of the child but the direct- 
ness of the master-mind. An ink-landscape of Kakei or Sessiu is 
a world in itself, replete with the meaning of life. Without act- 
ual examples before us it is hard to make myself understood. To 
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take an analogy, the self-completeness of those masters is in its 
own way the self-completeness you find in the Mona Lisa of Leon- 
ardo or the Gilder of Rembrandt. 

The fact that these concentrated poems were enjoyed by Jap- 
anese society is the proof of its culture. It shows the ability in the 
audience to sympathize and fill out the background which the art- 
ist has purposely omitted. ‘The public was as much the painter 
as the painter himself, for both were required to complete an idea. 
It belonged to the age when the tea-ceremony was universally 
practiced, as a serious attempt to perfect the art of sympathy. As 
you are doubtless aware, the tea-ceremony is called a ceremony be- 
cause it isnot a ceremony. It was a vital method of realizing the 
harmonious appreciation of the facts of mundane life. The guest 
and the host were alike called upon to create the unity of the room, 
and the rhythm of the conversation. 

I do not assert that Japanese painting has been always able to 
keep to this high standard. Like the tea-ceremony, it has often 
become formal and meaningless. We feel the fatigue of the art- 
impulse instead of its virility. But the worship of the suggestive 
has been an integral part of our art-consciousness. ‘The ideal was 
always there, however we may have failed to approach it. 

The conservative thinks that it is a great pity these ancient 
ideals should be lost. 1, for one, who belong to the humble ranks 
of the conservatives, find it deplorable that the traditions of Chi- 
nese and Japanese painting should be entirely ignored. I do not 
mean to say that Japan should not study the Western methods, for 
thereby she may add to her own method of expression. Nor do I 
desire that Japan should not assimilate the wealth of ideas which 
the Western civilization has amassed. On the contrary, the men- 
tal-equipment of Japanese painting needs a strengthening through 
the accretion of the world’s ideals. We can only become more 
human by becoming more universal. The value of a suggestion 
is in the depth of the thought that it conveys. What I wish to 
protest against is the attitude of imitation which is so destructive 
of individuality. 

Disastrous as have been the consequences of the sweeping inun- 
dations of Western ideals, its ravages on Japanese painting might 
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have been comparatively slight had it not been accompanied with 
modern Industrialism. It may be that Western art is also suffer- 
ing from the effects of Industrialism, but to Japan its menace is 
more direful as we hear it beating against the bulwarks of the 
old economic life. To us it seems that Industrialism is making 
a hand-maiden of Art, as Religion and personal glorification have 
made of it in the past. Competition imposes the monotony of 
fashion instead of the variety of life. Cheapness is the goal, not 
the beautiful. The democratic indifference of the market stamps 
everything with the mark of vulgar equality. In place of the 
handworks where we feel the warmth of the human touch of even 
the humblest worker we are confronted with the cold-blooded 
hand of the machine. The mechanical habit of the age seized the 
artist and makes him forget that the only reason for existence is 
to the one, not the many. He is impelled not to create but to 
multiply. Painting is becoming more and more an affair of the 
hand rather than of the mind. 

The task of preserving Japanese painting against all these an- 
tagonistic influences is not easy. It is a matter of no small wonder 
that there has been produced within recent years a new school of 
national painting. Our hope for the future lies in the tenacity 
of the Japanese race, which has kept its individuality intact since 
the dawn of its history. Two generations cannot change the idio- 
syncrasies of twenty centuries. The bulk of the traditions still re- 
mains practically unharmed. Of late years there has been a 
marked tendency to a deeper recognition of the best in the ancient 
culture of Japan. We are glad to see in the heroic sacrifices of 
our people in the present war that the spirit of old Japan is not 
dead. Our greatest hope is in the very vitality of Art itself, which 
enabled it to thrive in spite of the various adversities which it had 
encountered in the past. A grim pride animates us in facing the 
enormous odds which modern society has raised against us. At 
the present day we feel ourselves to be the sole guardians of the 
art inheritance of Asia. The battle must be fought out to the 
very last. 
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filled the world with lamentations over the transformation 

of Rome into the capital of united Italy. On the contrary, 
I have always expressed the view that the city has gained in these 
last thirty-four years of its life far more than it has lost: and 
that these melancholy mourners over its fate—mostly of the fairer 
sex—ought to be compared to the miser who, unmindful of the 
treasure secured, gets into fits of despair over any small gain which 
escapes his grip. An impartial judge who would put in the scales 
the benefits and the losses which we Romans have derived from the 
transformation of the city, and would weigh the matter from the 
point of view of health, cleanliness, comfort, prosperity, self- 
respect, science, history and archeology, would undoubtedly con- 
gratulate himself upon the general results of the undertaking. 
Having thus once more expressed my opinion on this controversy, 
I do not hesitate to mention two cases, the occurrence of which has 
caused much regret to the student of the Golden Age of the Ren- 
aissance in Rome: namely, the disappearance of the house in which 
Michelangelo departed from this life on February 18, 1564, and 
that of the church in which Michelangelo’s greatest and -noblest 
friend, Vittoria Colonna, Marchioness of Pescara, was laid to rest 
on February 25, 1547. 

Michelangelo’s house stood on the west side of an obscure 
street, since called Via dé Fornari, and was marked by the number 
22. It occupied a small section of the area of Trajan’s forum, 
or, to speak more exactly, a section of the west peristyle of the 
temple raised in memory of that best of Roman Emperors at the 
northern end of the same forum. The house, although disfigured 
and modernized some forty years ago by the late Prince Alessan- 
dro Torlonia, was leveled to the ground in the spring of 1902, to 
make room for the so-called Foro Italico, a square of enormous 
size, to be laid open in front of King Victor Emmanuel’s national 
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monument. The proof of the ownership of the house by the 
“ divine artist’ was given by Gasperoni in 1866, on the offcial 
authority of a deed concerning the first cutting of the said Via dé 
Fornari, through the block of gardens and dwellings by which at 
that time (June, 1555), the forum of Trajan was separated from 
the Piazza dei Santi Apostoli. The ‘‘ casa del magnifico Michel- 
angelo ’’ is described in that deed as adjoining the church of Santa 
Maria di Loreto, on one side, and the Palazzo Zambeccari-Bonelli 
on the other, both of which landmarks are now standing. There 
he died, as I have said, on February 18, 1564. On the day fol- 
lowing the house was entered by the Substitute Fiscal, Angelo 
Antonio de Amatis, commissioned to make the inventory of its 
contents in the interest of the nephew and heir Leonardo, then on 
his way from Florence to Rome. 

Let us follow in the footsteps of the worthy magistrate, to- 
gether with Michelangelo’s most intimate friends, Tommaso dé 
Cavalieri, Daniele Ricciarelli da Volterra, Jacopo del Duca, and 
Diomede Leoni da Siena. On entering the death-chamber from 
which the body had just been removed to the parish church of 
Santi Apostoli, we behold a scene telling a great and touching 
story of frugality, of modesty, and simplicity. 

The couch in which that mighty spirit had parted from the 
mortal frame had one mattress stuffed with straw, two mattresses 
stuffed with wool, two woolen covers and one of kid-skin. The 
top of the bedstead was protected by a canopy of white linen cur- 
tains, supported by a wooden rod. A plain wardrobe, on the 
right of the bed, contained his induments and part of the under- 
wear and household linen. There were two overcoats, one gray 
and one reddish-brown in color, lined with fox-fur; a satin blouse 
(camiciuola) ornamented with red silk ribbons, and other articles 
the description of which I find too difficult to translate from the 
conventional phraseology of the inventory. The linen and under- 
wear closet contained eight bed-sheets (besides three left hanging 
in the sun, across the courtyard), eight tablecloths, nineteen shirts 
which had been worn, and five new ones, two flannel shirts, fifteen 
handkerchiefs, and eight towels. 

The description of the next room, occupied by Michelangelo’s 
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faithful valet, Antonio del Francioso da Castel Durante, contains 
no item of interest. In the cellar was found no wine, but a cask 
of vinegar and five jars of water, probably from the fountain of 
Trevi, which was the only drinkable water at that time. Michel- 
angelo’s horse, which he had been riding in the cool of the even- 
ing to the very eve of the fatal malady, is described in the inven- 
tory as “ ronzinetto piccolo di pelo castagnaccio”’ (a poor little 
chestnut mount). 

In a shed, near the stable, where the “‘ ronzinetto ” was tied to 
the manger, they found three unfinished works of statuary: a St. 
Peter and a Christ, both larger than life, and a smaller Christ 
bearing the cross on the shoulder. The description of the car- 
toons is of special interest. On the first, made of several sheets 
pasted together, Michelangelo had drawn his own plan of the 
church of St. Peter, then in course of reconstruction; on the second 
the plan of the same church, as conceived by Antonio da Sangallo; 
the last is described as a “‘ great cartoon on which are designed 
the figures of our Lord Jesus Christ, and of the most glorious Vir- 
gin Mary, His mother.” This was claimed by Tommaso dé Cav- 
aliera as a present made to him by the divine artist, a long time 
before his death. 

The strong-box of polished walnut was found to contain eight 
thousand one hundred and ninety gold ducats, and about two 
hundred scudi ($10,500) mostly done up in bags, or tied in hand- 
kerchiefs. The money and the cartoons were deposited in the 
safes of the Banking House, Roberto Ubaldini & Co.’ pending the 
arrival of Leonardo. Leonardo got his money on the 27th of 
February, and Tommaso Cavalieri his cartoon on the 7th of the 
following month. 

The house in which Michelangelo had lived in retirement for 
so many years, with no one to cheer and brighten his long vigils: 
the house which ought to have been transformed into a shrine 
sacred to the memory of the greatest genius Italy has ever pro- 
duced, was sold to Martino Longhi, the architect, in 1584. It 
could not have fallen into more evil hands. Martino himself was 


*Ubaldini & Co. occupied with their premises part of the ground floor of the 
palazzo Alebrini in the Via de Banchi, which street was, at that time, the business 
centre of Rome, and one of the business centres of Europe. The Chigi, the Fugger, 
the Furtenbach, the Ricasoli, the Strozzi, the Altoviti, the Cavaleanti and many other 
millionaires had their offices in the same street. 
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not a bad man, but his eldest son, Onorio, can be safely classed 
among the worst scoundrels of the age. The records of the police 
at the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the next century 
contain the reports of at least twenty-five street brawls, in which 
Onorio Longhi took a leading part, striking defenseless women 
and children, throwing his own blame on innocent bystanders, and 
perjuring himself before the magistrate with astounding shame- 
facedness. In 1611 the house had become the property of another 
disreputable kinsman of Onorio, of Stefano Longhi the sculptor, 
the author of the tomb of Paul V. in the church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, and of the memorial to Cardinal Cusano in that of 
Santa Maria in Vallicella. 

With the destruction of the block in which the house stood, 
accomplished, as I stated above, in the spring of 1902, the last 
trace of Michelangelo’s residence in Rome has disappeared. His 
other dwelling at the first turn of the Salita delle Tre Pile, leading 
from the Piazza dell’ Aracoeli to the Capitol, had already been 
leveled to the ground in 1872. 

Whenever we study the life of great men we find that the 
‘ psychological moment” of their existence coincides with their 
first meeting with a power equal to their own, a kindred spirit 
capable of appreciating and discussing the higher problems of life 
and art. It is enough for them to find a being by whom they 
are understood, with whom they can converse without having to 
explain words or sentiments, the deficiency of speech being supple- 
mented by the fulness of thought. There is no greater desire 
than that of meeting such a congenial mind, no greater happiness 
than having found it, no greater sorrow than to lose it. Her- 
mann Grimm, speaking of this psychological moment in the life 
of Michelangelo, quotes the instances of the friendship between 
Goethe and Schiller, or between Byron and Shelley, and adds that 
no such equal-minded friend was granted to Dante, Shakespeare 
or Beethoven: but to my mind the great men have only found the 
long-sought-for happiness when the ideal woman came across their 
path. We cannot conceive the greatness of Dante without Bea- 
trice, of Petrarca without Laura, of Tasso without Eleonora, and 
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likewise we cannot separate Michelangelo from the sweet and 
noble figure of Vittoria Colonna. 

Born in 1490 of Fabrizio I, Connetable of the Kingdom of 
Naples, and Anna di Montefeltro, betrothed at the age of four to 
Francis Ferdinand d’ Avalos, son of the Marquess of Pescara, she 
married this gallant leader of armies at the age of seventeen. 
She was conversant with the Latin and Greek languages, and 
wrote with equal elegance in Italian prose and verse. Her poems 
were first printed at Parma in 1538, and again at Venice in 1544, 
under the enthusiastic title, “‘ Rime della divina Vittoria Col- 
onna,” which title, however exaggerated, bears testimony to the 
great veneration in which she was held even in her lifetime, from 
one end to the other of the peninsula. There is also a pamphlet 
on the Passion of the Redeemer and other spiritual subjects, 
printed at Bologna in 1557, which has now become exceedingly 
rare. 

The war between the “‘ Holy Alliance ” and King Louis XII., 
which raged in northern Italy from 1508 to 1513, caused the first 
parting between the bride and groom, he having fallen into 
the hands of the French leader Gaston de Foix at the battle of 
Ravenna (1512). Vittoria waited for his deliverance in Milan, 
and when the Italian League selected him as its candidate to the 
throne of Naples, she entreated him not to break his faith to the 
Emperor Charles V. The Marquess of Pescara, having resumed 
his military duties, led the imperial army to the famous victory 
of Pavia (1525) and to the capture of King Francis I. He paid, 
however, the victory with his own life.? 

After this fateful event Vittoria led almost a monastic life, 
moving from convent to convent, and devoting her time to the 
study of the religious Reformation, which was at that time con- 
vulsing the whole Christian world and undermining the very foun- 
dations of the Church of Rome. It was at this juncture that she 
met Michelangelo for the first time in 1536, and it seems that, 
after so many years of sorrow and solitude, the pure and intellect- 





* Pescara lingered some months after the battle in a precarious state of health, 
and died of the effect of the wounds in September of the same year 1525. He was 
first buried in Milan, but his body was afterwards removed to Naples with im- 
posing and stately ceremony, as became the Generalissimo of the Imperial armies. 
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ual intercourse with the great man raised once more her spirits, 
and made her life more cheerful. In fact, the following five 
years, which she spent in Rome, mark the happiest period in the 
life of both. The letters which they must have exchanged in great 
numbers have not come down to us, save a few exceptions; the 
foremost among these is one written by Vittoria apropos of a 
design for a crucifix which the master had submitted to her ap- 
proval. The letter in which she expressed her admiration for 
the sketch, and her intention to retain it as the most precious sou- 
venir of their friendship, begins with the touching address, 
““Unique Master Michelangelo and my most special friend” 
(Unico Maestro Michelangelo, et mio singularissimo amico!). 

At this stage of her life Vittoria appears to us like one of those 
masterpieces of Greek statuary which, after the lapse of centuries, 
have found no equal. Little short of perfection, she had become 
the typical representative of the grand Italian lady of the six- 
teenth century, on account of her powerful and manly intellect, of 
her sincere piety and unremitting spirit of charity, of her purity 
of mind and body, and of her devotion for a lifetime to the mem- 
ory of the husband of whose help and love she had been so prema- 
turely deprived.* 

Trollope, Ferrero, Miller, Benrath, Grimm, Reumont, Cor- 
visieri, Rodocanachi, Amante and Fontana have spoken so ex- 
haustively about her connection with the spreading of the religious 
Reformation in general and of the doctrines of Juan Valdez in 
particular, that I could well abstain from mentioning this inter- 
esting side of her life. Still, as the question of her hasty and dis- 
respectful burial in the church of Sant’ Anna dé Funari, and of 
the subsequent disappearance of the coffin, are closely connected 
with her alleged deviation from the Catholic faith, I must give a 





*In these touching sentiments of Vittoria I find the vindication of the memory 
of Pescara from the charges brought against him by several historians. He is ac- 
cused of having listened to secret plans of treachery against Charles V, because the 
keeping of King Francis, whom he had made prisioner at Pavia, had been taken 
away from him; he is accused, furthermore, of having betrayed his friend Morone, 
and of having revealed the plot to the Emperor as soon as he found out how little 
chance there was of carrying it through. But if he had really been a “double 
traitor” the widow would have behaved in a different way. 
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brief sketch of the information we have gathered on this point 
to make my account clearer, and my paper more complete. 
Vittoria had already expressed her feelings on the necessity of 
a Reformation in the sonnet which begins with the stanza: 
Veggo d’alga e di fango omai si carca 
Pietro, la nave tua, che se qualche onda 


Di fuor l’assale e intorno la circonda 
Potria spezzarsi e a rischio andar la barca. 


‘““T see thy ship, O Peter, so overladen with mire, that she runs 
the risk of sinking at the first attack of the waves.” Other allu- 
sions to the same subject have been collected by Trollope in “ A 
Decade of Italian Women,” Vol. I., p. 352: but we must bear in 
mind that Vittoria had composed other poems in a strictly Valde- 
sian spirit, which are lost. When Pietro Carnesecchi was brought 
before the Inquisitors, twenty years after the death of the Mar- 
chesa, he distinctly stated having read some of them. 

Q. ‘Have you heard directly or indirectly the Lady Mar- 
chesa di Pescara express suspicious opinions concerning our 
faith?” 

A. ‘It seems to me I have read in some of her sonnets that 
she believed in the absolute predestination, but I am not sure.” 

And again, in the cross-examination of February 19, 1567, 
Carnesecchi repeated that the doctrines with which the lady had 
been imbued by Occhino, Priuli and Flaminio had been hinted at 
in some of her poems. It is a fact that these compositions of 
would-be heretic spirit have not come down to us. 

Another point of interest in this very much debated period of 
her life is the successful battle she fought in favor of the reformed 
body of Franciscans, known by the name of Capuchins. The 
Capuchins, instituted by Matteo da Boschi, and Francesco da 
Cartocceto in 1525, had met with considerable difficulties since 
the beginning of their conventual life; and it was only out of 
fear and respect for Caterina Cibo, Duchess of Camerino, who 
had given them shelter, that the general of the Franciscans, 
Quinonez, and the Cardinal protector of the order, Pucci, ab- 
stained from having recourse to extreme measures. 

The interest taken by Vittoria in this controversy arose from 
three causes: viz., from her friendship with Caterina Cibo, from 
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the belief that the austere life of the Capuchins would be an ob- 
ject-lesson to the corrupted secular clergy, and lastly from the fact 
of her being the spiritual daughter of fra Bernardino Occhino da 
Siena, general of the new order since 1538, and a leading reformer. 
The correspondence of Vittoria contains many letters in favor of 
these humble followers of St. Francis, addressed to Cardinal Con- 
tarini, Ercole Conzaga, Agostino Trivulzio, and to the Duchess of 
Urbino Eleonora della Rovere. In one of them we find the fol- 
lowing sentence: ‘‘ The wicked men accuse our poor Capuchins 
of being Lutherans because they preach the freedom of the spirit; 
but if the Capuchins are Lutherans, then St. Francis himself must 
be considered a heretic. And again, if preaching the freedom of 
the spirit against the influence of evil must be considered a fallacy, 
then it is a fallacy to follow the Gospel in which we find the pre- 
cept, Spiritus est qui vivificat.’ There is no doubt that Vittoria, 
shocked by the corruption of the clergy, and the general relax- 
ation from ecclesiastic discipline which prevailed in central and 
southern Italy from the time of Leo X. to that of Clement VII., 
was advocating the reformation of the Catholic Church with all 
the fervor of a believer, and with the exquisite tact of the grand 
lady. 

The letters exchanged with Marguerite de Valois, Queen of 
Navarre, prove that community of ideas had brought about a 
great intimacy between the French reformer and the Roman poet- 
ess: not that Vittoria meant to go as far as Marguerite in her 
disregard of the Curia, quite the contrary! Vittoria simply dis- 
plays in her correspondence a spirit of tolerance towards the dis- 
senters, that seems at least three centuries in advance of her age. 
And she was not alone in this standpoint: the most beautiful 
woman of the century, Giulia Conzaga, Duchess of Traetto, Cos- 
tanza d’Avalos, Duchess of Amalfi, and Isabella Manriquez, sis- 
ter of the cardinal of that name, were no less ardent followers of 
the ideas of Juan Valdez. This last person was obliged to fly 
across the Alps to escape prison or the scaffold; but the persecution 
of the two other ladies began, happily, only after their death, as 
we shall presently see. 

The centre of this religious movement had been transferred 
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from Naples to Viterbo, where one of the leaders, Cardinal Reg- 
inald Pole, resided as Papal Delegate from 1541 to 1545. Pole, 
son of Richard and of Margaret of Salisbury, niece of the two 
Kings Edward IV. and Richard III., had been obliged to leave 
England in haste to escape from the wrath of Henry VIII., whose 
behavior towards Anne Boleyn he had dared to condemn. Paul 
III. made him a cardinal in 1536, and this extraordinary distinc- 
tion conferred on the young prelate made King Henry so furious 
that he not only sent to the scaffold Pole’s brother and mother 
(this last seventy-one years old), but promised a reward of fifty 
thousand scudi to anyone who would take the Cardinal's life. 

Whether these particulars are absolutely correct or not, there 
is no doubt that he was the victim of more than one dastardly 
attempt; thrice at the hands of Italian, twice of English emissa- 
ries. Each of the Italians was pardoned in his turn by Pole: the 
Englishmen, however, were branded with hot iron and sent to jail. 

The standpoint for the Reformists congregated at Viterbo in 
Cardinal Pole’s palace, was the well-known doctrine of the “ jus- 
tification by faith,” a doctrine which had been advocated in the 
conference of Ratisbon by the Catholic Delegate Contarini, as 
well as by the Protestant leader Melanchthon. Prominent among 
the sympathizers of Valdez in the meetings of Viterbo were Giulia 
Conzaga, Cardinal Morone, Alvise Priuli, Pietro Carnesecchi, 
and above all Fra Bernardino Occhino, the Capuchin: and it was 
only on account of the high social standing or of the high eccle- 
siastical position of the majority of them, that Rome did not take 
immediate steps to suppress the movement. ‘The trials against 
Pole, Giulia and Vittoria, the minutes of which have been re-dis- 
covered and published by Manzoni and Corvisieri, took place only 
after their death. We cannot read those cruel and cool-blooded 
investigations into the private life of the venerable Cardinal and of 
the noble ladies without feeling a sense of revulsion against those 
ignorant and fanatic monks who dared to constitute themselves 
judges of such exemplary Christians. However, it was the spirit 
of the age, and the result of the war which was then raging be- 
tween Rome and Spain on one side, England, France and Ger- 
many on the other. 
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I have been obliged to enter into these details because, with- 
out their knowledge, it would have been impossible for my reader 
to understand the mystery connected with the hasty burial and sub- 
sequent disappearance of Vittoria’s body. ‘The lady felt the first 
symptoms of the fatal malady in January 1547, while an inmate 
of the Convent of Sant’ Anna de Funari, which then stood sur- 
rounded by the remains of the ‘‘ Porticus Pompeiane ’’ (the gar- 
dens and colonnades attached to the theatre of Pompey the 
Great). As the case grew more alarming, and as fears rose 
about a fatal issue, Vittoria was removed to the palace of the 
Cesarini, her nearest kinsmen.* This palace still exists, al- 
though thoroughly modernized, and faces the Teatro Argentina 
on one side and the Piazza Strozzi on the other. Here she dic- 
tated and signed her will, containing among others the following 
clause: ‘‘I wish that soon after my death, the Abbess of the 
Convent (of Sant’ Anna de Funari), where I have found hospi- 
tality lately, shall select my last resting-place, and shall bury my 
body in the monastic style.” Vittoria died at the seventeenth 
hour of the twenty-fifth day of February, 1547. 

Condivi gives a pathetic account of Michelangelo’s last sight 
of her beloved face. ‘In particular, he greatly loved the Mar- 
chesa di Pescara, of whose divine spirit he was enamoured, being 
in return dearly beloved by her. He still preserves many of her 
letters breathing honorable and most tender affection. . . . He, 
for his part, loved her so that I remember to have heard him say 
that he regretted nothing except that, when he went to visit her 
upon the moment of her passage from this life, he did not kiss her 
forehead or her face, as he did kiss her hand. Her death was the 
cause that oftentimes he dwelt astonied, thinking of it, even as a 
man bereft of sense.””® 

The body was undoubtedly removed to the church of Sant’ 
Anna, according to the clause of the will, but such was the cow- 
ardly fear which seized all those who had been in closer contact 


* Giulia Colonna, Vittoria’s cousin, had married Giuliano Cesarini, the head of that 
powerful family. 


° Translation of Christopher Hare, “'The Ladies of the Italian Renaissance,” p. 306. 
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with the deceased lady, lest the Inquisition should coinvolve them 
in the disgrace with which her memory was threatened, that the 
coffin was abandoned in a corner of the chapel, without any dis- 
play of those impressive ceremonies with which the Catholic 
Church is wont to honor its dead. Every single one of the execu- 
tors appointed by the will made himself scarce at that crucial mo- 
ment. ‘The abbess* and the nuns abandoned the chapel and with- 
drew to the most secluded part of their establishment, and even 
Cardinal Pole, I am sorry to say, renounced his “ protectorship 
of the will” (la protezione del Testamento). Praise, then, be 
given to Lorenzo Bonorio, an old and faithful client of the Col- 
onna, who dared to face the situation, and see that the wishes of 
his beloved mistress were carried into execution. His letters to 
Ascanio, the head of the family, contain the following details, by 
means of which we have been able to re-discover, after three and 
a half centuries, the missing remains of the Marchesa. 

The body was enclosed in a wooden coffin coated with tar, and 
was left in this state on the floor of the church, against the left- 
hand side wall, until at least the fifteenth day of the following 
March. At that date Bonorio was still waiting for instructions 
from Ascanio Colonna, but they never came, as far as we know. 
Left to his own devices, he announces in a last letter that he had 
determined to have the coffin enclosed in an outer one, covered 
with black velvet, and to place them in a grave hollowed out of 
the side wall of the church, at the height of five or six feet above 
the floor. Were these plans carried into execution, or did some- 
thing happen in the meantime which forced Bonorio to remove 
the remains to a place of safety? 

When the church and convent of Sant’ Anna de Funari were 
sentenced to disappear in 1887 to make room for the new Via 
Arenula,’ the late Commendatore C. L. Visconti and myself were 


The name of this feeble abbess was donna Filippa. She had taken the place 


of donna Massimilla de Scipioni-++ June 18th, 1546, and governed the establish- 
ment till the end of 1550. 


"The convent and church, originally called Santa Maria in Julia, were the head- 
quarters in Rome of the Knight Templars. The Grand Master Jacopo della 
Molara in 1293 made a present of both to a pious woman from Gubbio, named 


donna Santuccia Terrebotti, the founder of a reformed order of Franciscan nuns, 
named from her the Santuccie. 
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commissioned by the City Council to watch the demolition of the 
edifice with the utmost care, in the hope that the remains of the 
Marchesa might be found in some remote place of concealment. 
Our vigilance, however, led to no results, and although every 
brick and stone was duly examined down to the level of the foun- 
dations, not only did we not come across the coffin coated with tar, 
but we found no grave at all. It is true that in consequence of 
a constitution of Pope Pius V., issued in 1569, all the bodies 
buried in churches above the level of the floor had been lowered, 
and, in many cases, thrown in the common foss under the nave: 
but considering that when these things happened, and this dese- 
cration of ancient graves took place, Marco Antonio Colonna, the 
own-nephew of Vittoria, was the hero of the day, that the laurels 
he had won at the battle of Lepanto were still fresh, that City and 
Pope alike were heaping upon him distinction upon distinction and 
privilege upon privilege, we cannot reconcile ourselves with the 
idea that the precious relics of his aunt should, just at that time, 
have been treated with contempt and thrown into the common 
‘“ossarium ”: and moreover such an act would have been against 
the canons of the Church itself. 

Such being the case, there remained two alternatives to be 
taken into consideration: first, that the coffin had been secretly re- 
moved from Rome before or when the posthumous trial against 
the Marchesa was initiated by the Inquisition; secondly, that it 
had been concealed somewhere within the precincts of the cloisters 
of Sant’ Anna. Our exploration of 1887 having shown that this 
was not the case, the attention of those who wished the problem 
solved, was directed to other cities, ancient fiefs of the Colonna, 
such as Marino, the birthplace of Vittoria; Paliano, the chief 
stronghold of the Connetable Ascanio, and so forth; but nowhere 
was obtained a clue. The merit of having found at last the orig- 
inal coffin coated with tar, and the authentic remains of Michel- 
angelo’s dearest friend, belongs to Dr. Bruto Amante, the well- 
known biographer of Giulia Conzaga. From his memoir, ‘‘ La 
Tomba di Vittoria Colonna,” published by Zanichelli at Bologna 
in 1896, I gather the following remarkable particulars. Starting 
from the consideration that Vittoria expresses more than once in 
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her poems the wish to be reunited to her beloved husband in their 
last resting-place; that the husband had been buried in the church 
of San Domenico Maggiore in the city of Naples, and that Naples 
was at the time of her death a much safer place from the grip of 
the Inquisition than Rome or Marino or Paliano, Dr. Amante 
began his investigations from the sacristy of the above-mentioned 
church which contains not less than forty-five coffins of illustrious 
members of the Neapolitan aristocracy, mostly from the house of 
Aragona. These coffins are located all round the walls, above the 
screens and wardrobes containing the sacred vessels and indu- 
ments, in a sort of gallery or balcony of which the top of the 
wardrobes forms the floor. Here he singled out, much to his sur- 
prise, not one but two coffins inscribed with the name of the hero 
of the battle of Pavia. The higher of the two, very large, with 
a sword and a pennant nailed on the lid, bears the following epi- 
taph: 


(Here lies) Ferdinand d’ Avalos of Aquino, Marquess of Pescara. 


The lower and smaller one shows likewise the words, painted in 
black on a white scroll: 


Francis Ferdinand d’ Avalos of Aquino, Marquess of Pescara, 
vicar general in Italy of His Majesty the Emperor, died in the 
year of our Lord one-thousand five hundred and twenty-five. 


Dr. Amante was therefore confronted with two coffins be- 
longing to the same individual, as proved by the sword and the 
pennant nailed on the first—the signs of a generalship—and by the 
precise date of 1525 inscribed on the other. There was only one 
way to solve the riddle, viz., to examine the contents of each. 
Having obtained leave from the Archbishop, as well as from the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and secured the help of several men 
of science, he opened first the lower and smaller of the two. There 
were the remains of an individual of the male sex, of middle size 
and age, with traces of dark hair on the skull. Such characteristics 
led them to believe that the legend of the scroll spoke the truth, 
and that the coffin really contained the remains of Vittoria’s hus- 
band, who had died in 1525. Inside the upper one they found 
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the long-lost bier, coated with tar, with the skeleton of an individ- 
ual of the female sex, about fifty years of age. The skele- 
ton was still partially enveloped in a shroud of coarse linen, also 
besmeared with tar. A closer analysis of the contents revealed 
the fact that the woman had been laid to rest dressed in a shirt of 
the finest linen, with a lace collar fastened round the throat by 
three bands or lacings. ‘The sleeves also were fringed with lace. 
There were traces of other articles of underwear which I find 
rather too technical to be described in a paper of this kind. The 
hair, unmistakably blonde, was covered by a silk hood. ‘These 
particulars (and many others of lesser value) were registered in 
a legal deed, dated Dec. 9, 1894, and signed by Angelo Zuccarelli, 
professor of anthropology in the University of Naples; by Father 
Maiella, rector of San Domenico; by Signor di Maio, representa- 
tive of the Minister of Public Instruction; by Dr. Amante, the dis- 
coverer, and other witnesses of repute. 

I must acknowledge that the vague tradition of the transfer- 
ment of Vittoria’s body from Rome to Naples, and of her inter- 
ment in one of the churches of that city, had never died out among 
the descendants of Ascanio Colonna: and the late Prince Don Gio- 
vanni Andrea, used to repeat over and over again, while Visconti 
and I were engaged in the fruitless search of 1887 at Sant’ Anna 
de Funari, that we were wasting our time, because he knew that 
the body of his illustrious ancestor was to be found in Naples. 

After the touching story I have related, the reader will prob- 
ably think that the discovery of Vittoria’s grave was welcomed 
with a thrill of enthusiasm from one extremity to the other of the 
Peninsula, that the Italian literary and historical societies cele- 
brated the event in a manner befitting its importance, and that a 
monument to her, or maybe to both heroes of my story, should 
have been raised in the capital of modern Italy, and more precisely 
in that Piazza Arenula which occupies the site of the church and 
convent of Sant’ Anna, demolished in 1887. None of these 
things have come to pass. The coffins of the most cultured lady 
and of the most valiant knight of the sixteenth century lie still 
half-forgotten in the sacristy of San Domenico Maggiore, and the 
site of the intended monument in the Piazza Arenula has been 
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usurped by the statue of a play-writer, whose name can hardly be 
known beyond the walls of his native city. It is really surprising 
how modern Rome seems to have lost the recollection of the au- 
gust men and women to whom she owes her greatness. If we ex- 
cept the memorials raised in honor of the founders of modern 
Italy—Victor Emmanuel, Cavour, Garibaldi and Quintino Sella 
—which are beautiful and worthy of the great names they bear, 
all the other public squares of the city have been given up to monu- 
ments of outsiders of modest fame, or of no fame at all. The last 
of these memorials had actually so little raison d’étre that—to 
avoid a hostile demonstration and a public scandal—it was un- 
veiled by stealth at two o’clock in the morning and in the presence 
of only half-a-dozen policemen. 
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THE EXHAUSTION OF THE WORLD’S METALS 
N. $. SHALER 


T is evident that the economic side of human advance, as 
| well as the greater part of the contriving foresight which 
characterizes it, depends upon the qualities of materials men 
turn to account. ‘The story of adaptation of substances to desires 
did not begin with man. It is common among the bees and ants 
and divers other insects. We see it in the nests of birds, in the hot 
bed in which the brush turkey lays her eggs; these contrivings 
generally relate to utility alone, yet often the sense of beauty 
guides the construction so that the esthetic as well as the utilita- 
rian motives appear to exist in the minds of many highly developed 
animals and readily lead to the adaptation of outward things to 
the needs of the body and the mind. 

It is interesting to note that the utilitarian motive is much less 
developed in the mammalian ancestry of man than in the insects 
or the birds. A distinct sign of it can be found only in the group 
of rodents, as in the beavers, but this order lies far aside from 
the series of animals from which our kind came up. It appears 
pretty certain that except possibly for the occasional use of a stick 
or stone as a rude tool wherewith to break a nut, or a huddle of 
branches placed in the fork of a tree to serve as a nest, none of 
our prehuman ancestors met their advancing needs by the use of 
the materials that might have served them. As soon, however, 
as the critical point between the brute and man was passed by, the 
new creature entered upon a realm in which the qualities of things 
were to satisfy its progressive desires and in the process enlarge its 
intelligence. 

At first sight, there does not seem to be much difference be- 
tween the way the monkey and the lowlier man uses the stick or 
stone to serve its immediate needs; but while the ape gives no evi- 
dence of judgment in any act, in the lowliest man judgment and 
constructive endeavor always appear to enter. The rudest stone 
tools now in use by the most primitive toiler are chosen with refer- 
ence to shape and endurance. They are shaped with rude but ad- 
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vancing art, so that they may better serve their need, and speedily 
the esthetic motive leads the man to endow them with beauty. 
Each of those early and simple conquests of nature leads to a sense 
of the powers of the outer world, so that even the lowliest savage 
becomes an inquirer in a true sense, a man of science exploring the 
world with his imagination of things possible, and verifying his 
conjectures by experiment. 

This is not the place to set forth what little we know by the 
study of primitive tribes and our own children concerning the 
steps by which man won his way to the earlier conquests of the 
material world; how at every step in the earlier inquiry he was, 
by his exuberant fancy, continuously and irresistibly led away from 
the path of science into the wilderness of superstition, and how 
in the Greeks and their successors the better way was continued 
and affirmed. For our purpose we need see only that the truly ex- 
perimental science of the savage and his barbarian successor led 
him afield, and that with the emancipation from superstitition the 
extension of his journeys has become, so far as we can see, almost 
limitless. What concerns us now is the extent to which our civiliza- 
tions have become dependent on the resources of the earth for 
their support or advancement, and how long the sphere is likely 
to endure the tax upon its store which the increasing numbers of 
mankind and their ever-growing demands are certain to make. 

Putting aside, for the moment, the vast range in minor sub- 
stances, such as precious stones as well as the other minerals which 
do not carry any important part of the functions of civilization, 
we find that the conditions essential to the maintenance and ad- 
vance of civilized man are those relating to two fields of utility, 
one being the development and application of energy, the other 
the construction of vessels for the purpose of retaining and trans- 
porting substances. ‘The last-named of these groups was the first 
to find a large place in the arts; long before men had mianaged to 
gain any access to natural forces they had learned to use the 
gourds, baskets, skin bags, vessels of pottery or hollowed wood 
for a great range of needs. The existence of the household and 
growth of economic foresight depends upon the invention of such 
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retaining vessels. This application of materials must always re- 
main the most fundamentally important. 

The history of retaining vessels shows that a successful and 
highly developed social economy is possible when they are made 
of baked clay, and, incidentally, of cloth. The best days of Greece 
and Rome did not know the can or barrel. In the time to come 
when, with the earth taxed to its utmost to support the population 
which may be expected with the abolition of pestilences and war, 
it will be possible, though not convenient, to dispense with the 
use of wood and metal for domestic and transportation uses, and 
to return to the classic earthenware. There is plenty of material 
to meet all possible demands for this purpose; clay suitable for 
such uses is found practically everywhere, and the amount of fuel 
necessary to bake it is relatively small. We may, therefore, re- 
gard the exhaustion of metals for this purpose as entirely evi- 
table. As we shall see below, this limitation on the demand may, 
in a few centuries, be a matter of considerable consequence. 

Of the supply of metallic substances needed for the generation 
and application of power, we find that in the present state of our 
arts there are two of cardinal importance, viz.: iron and copper, 
half a dozen of secondary yet great utility, lead, zinc, tin, mer- 
cury, gold and silver, and a number of others, such as nickel, which 
though most useful in the arts, do not materially effect the course 
of civilization. If any of these metals, except iron and copper, 
were by some accident to be transmuted tomorrow, it would 
be temporarily most inconvenient, but the world would in a gen- 
eration or two adjust itself to the loss without serious hindrance 
to its activities. If gold were to disappear, we should for a time 
have grave trouble in our traffic, but its use is essentially a matter 
of custom and we should have to undergo only a change of cus- 
tom. In the disappearance of the secondary metals, mercury 
would probably be the most serious loss, for it would be hard to 
replace it in our thermometers. Next to mercury, lead would be the 
most difficult to dispense with, for the reason that its qualities of 
weight and softness fit it as no other substance for use in small 
arm projectiles. But as war will surely disappear, and hunting 
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also, in the bettered earth of the future, we could contemplate these 
losses of quality with no great regret. 

Seeing, as we do, that the mainstays of our existing civiliza- 
tion among the metals are iron and copper, let us note in what 
ways they are necessary and what are the conditions of demand 
and supply that may be anticipated. First, as regards iron, it 
may be said that almost from the beginning of its use it has been 
adopted as the prime metal of civilization. It is not unlikely 
that men gained their first notions concerning the properties of 
this metal through experiments with the masses of it that had fallen 
from the sky. ‘These are so far pure that if heated and beaten 
they would disclose properties which would lead an intelligent bar- 
barian to researches. He would easily see the evident likeness 
of these meteorites and many forms of iron ore, and with his 
skill already acquired in smelting the ores of copper, zinc, and 
tin, and in the simple furnaces that served him in such work 
he would readily find his way to producing the substance which, 
more than any other, has afforded his successor the means of 
dealing with nature. 

More than any other metal, iron, and its slightly modified 
form known as steel, affords the combination of qualities needed 
in the application of power. It is at once hard, rigid, flexible, and 
tough, and has these features through a considerable range of va- 
riations which may be readily induced; in the form of pig-iron it 
is meltable at a temperature easily attained even in primitive fur- 
naces, and can then be cast in moulds; in another variety it can 
when heated be shaped as desired to an engine shaft, a sword or 
a watch-spring. Not the least of its values consists in its cheap- 
ness; even with the primitive smelting apparatus, the cost of a 
pound of iron, because of the plentiful distribution of the ores and 
the ease with which they were mined, was probably not more than 
a fifth of the cost of a pound of the earlier used bronze. At the 
present time, the average costs are in the ratio of about twenty to 
one. As regards the relative utility of the two materials, the dif- 
ference is in a far greater measure in favor of iron. A civilization 
in the age of Athens at its prime, or of India in the time of Christ, 
is possible with no more effective instruments than bronze affords. 
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It is doubtful if the Roman culture and conquests could have been 
shaped without the use of iron, and it is certain that our modern 
states, so far as they depend on their command of energy, could 
not have developed and perhaps cannot be maintained without the 
use of iron or some other metal that is thus fitted to serve in ac- 
quiring and applying power. 

If we had now to reorganize our culture on the basis of iron 
at the ancient or even the lower modern cost of bronze, we should 
have to abandon much that might be termed necessary to our eco- 
nomic life; the most of our railways and steamships would be too 
costly for the services they render, great and seemingly indispen- 
sable as these are. A like reduction would have to be made in all 
our instruments by which we attack the resources of the earth, 
those of soil as well as mine. It is easy to imagine the shearing 
of our comforts and luxuries, and even of necessities, which such 
a change would involve. It is evident that the means of culture 
which the well-conditioned laborer now has in larger measure than 
the prince of a thousand years ago would be vastly reduced by such 
achange. Let us see whether such a need of readjustment is to be 
reckoned on in the centuries to come. 

Iron, as is well known, is a very widely diffused element. In 
combination with oxygen and other substances it is found in most 
rocks. Because of the high specific gravity of the earth it is often 
stated that this metal must superabound in the deeper parts of the 
sphere; but there is no good reason for this notion, for the vol- 
canic materials which presumably come from, at least, fifty miles 
below the surface, though they contain iron, do not indicate that 
the interior is peculiarly ferriferous. It is, moreover, not im- 
probable that the infalling of meteors composed in large part of 
this metal has in the course of geologic ages considerably increased 
the store of it in the outer part of the sphere. 

Because the oxides of iron are rather soluble in water containing 
CO?, carbonic acid gas of common phrase, and because all the water 
moving on or in the crust contains enough of this gas to give it 
solving capacity, iron oxides undergo a continuous process of dis- 
solving and are thereby diminished in the soil or porous rocks and 
concentrated in the lower strata. In this way they are gathered in 
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deposits below the decaying vegetation of swamps; they replace 
limestones that lie near the surface and sometimes come to form 
true veins. In most instances these processes of concentration do 
not go on at great depths beneath the surface, but are limited to 
the levels, where the rainwater has a chance to penetrate; usually 
much less than half a mile down. Thus, although there are prob- 
ably instances where beds or veins of iron ores may be found at 
the deepest levels at which we may hope to win them at practicable 
cost, say at a depth of two miles or so, it may be assumed that the 
' supply of the metal will have to come from less than half that dis- 
tance below the surface. In this regard, the occurrence of min- 
able deposits of iron ore differs from that of the other important 
metals, the most of which, though likely to be richest at no great 
depth beneath the surface, continue in the rocks downward indef- 
initely beyond the limits where they may be won. 

Though the available iron ores are, as a whole, not to be reck- 
oned on in great depths, and the store is thus much limited, their 
generally bedded nature and the great horizontal extension which 
comes from this arrangement affords an abundance of the material 
found in no other metalliferous deposits sought by the miner. The 
total amount of these minable iron ores, when their exploitation 
began, probably much exceeds all the other mineral deposits, ex- 
cluding coal, that have been sought in the earth. The amount of 
these iron ores still available is very great, doubtless many times, 
perhaps twenty-fold, as great as has been won to use. Yet we see 
already that in the continent of Europe the fields long in service 
are beginning to be exhausted. Great Britain has practically con- 
sumed its store, which a century ago seemed ample. Practically 
all the supply for its furnaces is now imported. ‘The supply from 
the Mediterranean, that promised to be inexhaustible, cannot en- 
dure for many decades to come. The same is the condition of 
the ore districts of Central Europe; at the rate of the increasing 
demand they are not likely to meet the demands of a hundred 
years. There remain extensive deposits of rich ores in the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula and in fields in the confines of Belgium and 
France which have hardly begun to be drawn upon, yet it is evi- 
dent that at anything like the present rate of increase in the con- 
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sumption of metallic iron the European sources of supply are not 
likely to endure for a century. 

In North America, the conditions are more promising for a 
long continuance of iron-production than in Europe. In the re- 
gion east of the Appalachians, including New England and the 
maritime provinces, the originally rather scanty stores of the metal 
have, save in Nova Scotia, proved unprofitable sources of supply. 
It is evident that they may be left out of account in any reckonings 
of a large nature. On the Pacific slope, though our knowledge 
of the matter is less complete, it appears unlikely that the deposits 
have any considerable value in relation to the world supply. In 
the central district of the Cordilleras of North America, the scanty 
evidence as yet gathered, seems to indicate the promise of con- 
siderable bodies of iron ore, but the greater part of them lie far 
removed from coal of a quality suited to the operation of smelting, 
and, therefore, to be available, save for local use, only when the 
price of the metal is far higher than at present. 

The best-placed field for the production of iron in North 
America or, save that in Northern China, in the world, is in the 
central section of the Mississippi Valley, mainly between the great 
river and the Appalachian system of mountains and northwards 
beyond the great lakes to the headwaters of the streams flowing 
into Hudson’s Bay. As a whole, this area is not only exception- 
ally rich in iron ores, but the deposits lie near enough to coals of 
a quality suitable for smelting them. Save, as before mentioned, 
in China there is clearly no other region in the world where the 
physical conditions are, on the whole, so favorable for the cheap 
production of the metal and its ready transportation to the princi- 
pal markets; it is a question, however, if the store will supply the 
demands of the future. 

The more important iron ores of the central trough of North 
America may be roughly divided into two geological groups, those 
of the region to the north and west of the upper Great Lakes, 
and those of the region south of the Ohio. The Great Lakes 
group mainly consists of deposits contained in the older rocks, 
those which have been greatly altered by chemical changes, so that 
the original oxides of iron, probably once bedded, have been dis- 
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solved and reconstructed, with the result that they are now ac- 
cumulated in masses of limited area of exceptional richness. 
When, some twenty years ago, these ores in the region about the 
shores of Lake Michigan began to be extensively developed, it 
was generally believed that the field was practically inexhaustible, 
that it would withstand for centuries any demand that could 
reasonably be expected. At the present time good judges are 
reckoning the longevity of these mines by decades. A conserv- 
ative view of the situation is that at anything like the pres- 
ent output of the ores the existing production cannot well be main- 
tained for fifty years. It is true that there is much unexplored ter- 
ritory hidden from the eager and keen-eyed scouts who have trav- 
ersed the wilderness about the developed mines, but it seems alto- 
gether improbable that discoveries of unknown fields will be found 
sufficient to ten-fold the known ores of this region between the 
Great Lakes and the Arctic Circle. The geological features of 
the region make this reckoning almost certain; add to these con- 
siderations that the demand for these ores is rapidly increasing, 
and we are forced to the conclusion that this, the most promising 
field discovered in the last century, and, most likely, all things 
considered, the best ever to be found, will not continue its produc- 
tion for a century to come. 

A similar story is to be told concerning the ores south of 
the Ohio, those which in Alabama, Tennessee, and southwestern 
Virginia, in the time of the swiftly developed iron industry of the 
Birmingham district, promised to revolutionize in future years 
the industry of this country. The greater part of these depos- 
its are bedded mostly in the upper part of the Silurian system of 
rocks. Those beds belonging in the Clinton ze consist of lime- 
stones which have been converted into iron ores by the downward 
leaching of the surface water, carrying iron oxides in solution in 
the manner before noted; when this carbonated water comes in 
contact with lime it lays down the iron oxide it contains, takes up 
lime, for which it has a greater affinity, and goes on its way. In 
this manner, in the course of time, all of the bed of limestone 
to which the rain-water finds access is converted into siderite, a 
carbonate of iron and lime in which the proportion of iron to the 
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other materials is rarely greater than thirty per cent. The fur- 
ther access of water and air to the deposit will in time remove a 
considerable part of the remaining lime and effect other changes 
which bring the mass into the condition of linonite, brown ore, or 
hematite, red ore, in the more concentrated forms of which the 
proportion of iron may be increased to from forty to sixty per cent. 
of the mass. 

The bedded Clinton ores of the southern states have very gen- 
erally been tilted by the mountain-building processes which have 
operated in that region, so that we have the deposits appearing at 
the surface, the beds plunging downwardly, and after the miner 
has followed them for, say, 1,000 feet, he is several hundred feet 
below the surface. When a bed of ore of a given thickness was 
found that in shallow pits yielded iron at the rate of forty per cent. 
or more of metal, the natural mistake was made that the deposit 
could be followed downwardly with like richness as far as mining 
skill could carry the openings. Experience has shown that as soon 
as the workings are extended much below the zone of movement of 
the rain-water the beds are found in their original condition of 
limestones; so that in place of a workable belt of some miles in 
width the limit of profit was found within a few thousand feet of 
the surface. The result is that the expectations concerning the Clin- 
ton field of the South which seemed to most observers, even to those 
who were fairly well informed, to be inexhaustible, have to be 
greatly reduced. In such measure, indeed, that the resources 
which were expected to endure for centuries cannot safely be reck- 
roned on for more than half a hundred years. It may be conjec- 
tured by those who find comfort in mere possibilities that we know 
so little of the under-earth, even in our own relatively well-known 
land, that these reckonings are vain, and that surprises await us in 
the way of discovries undreamt of. The uninstructed only will 
be inclined to make such guesses. It is a fact that all the iron 
fields of this country of sufficient importance to have a wide-reach- 
ing importance have been known for thirty years or more. Later 
knowledge has done no more than define their bounds. It is in a 
high measure improbable that within the limits of the United 
States any new fields of notable value remain to be discovered. 
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We know much less of the iron resources of the other conti- 
nents than of Europe and America. The only other known field 
in any of them which promises a yield of general importance is 
that in China, where over a wide area there is evidence of iron 
ores along with good coal for smelting, and under conditions of 
climate and of labor which promise a cheaper product than has 
been obtained in any other district. This combination of resources 
is one of the several features which give the present struggle 
between Japan and Russia a world-wide meaning, for in their 
control depends in large measure the economic mastery of the Pa- 
cific Ocean. They are very soon to make China the manufac- 
turing centre of that realm. If Russia commands the mineral 
stores of that kingdom she may find her way to master the world 
even more effectively than did Rome in her time. 

As for the other parts of Asia and the continents of Australia, 
Africa, and South America, relatively little is known of their re- 
sources in the way of iron, save that owing to the prevailing lack 
of coal deposits fit for use in blast-furnaces, the ores here and 
there abundant cannot generally be made to serve except at 
much higher prices of the metal than now hold. As for the even- 
tual product of these lands, we may make a rough reckoning in the 
assumption that, area for area, they are no richer and probably 
less rich, than Europe and North America. If we accept the 
conclusion that the iron ores of those lands are not likely 
to continue to be sources of large and cheap supply beyond the 
present century, we may fairly assume that the world, as a whole, 
will not have access to the metal at anything like the present cost 
in terms of labor which prevail at present. 

It is not to be supposed that the iron age will suddenly pass 
away; its passage doubtless will be gradual. The deposits other 
than those of China which can produce iron at the present low 
labor cost will almost certainly be exhausted within one hundred 
years. ‘Those of China may last for a similar term after they be- 
come the centre of a large industry. Then the cost of production 
will gradually increase as the lower grade ores and those remote 
from coal come into use. In the end we shall have to resort to 
concentrating processes by which the iron ore is separated from the 
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rock in which it is disseminated as grains. This upward grade in 
cost means a downward grade in the utility of the metal in the 
service of man. Finally, it may be some centuries from now, but 
surely we shall be forced to an economy in the use of the metal 
such as was exercised by folk two hundred years ago, when, save 
for what went down at sea, or rusted back to earth, none of it was 
lost to the arts. In this stage, when it becomes again a precious 
metal, iron may continue to be the helper of man for an indefinite 
period, but its power for help will be greatly diminished. 

In the case of copper the outlook is much the same as with 
iron. The sources of supply are very much rarer and the total 
amount of the metal in the crust of the earth is probably not the 
thousandth-part of that of iron. Although it has been the object 
of close and well guided search through North America, and 
of innumerable essays in mining, there are no deposits of any im- 
portance now worked in the region east of the Rocky Mountains 
except on Lake Superior, and in the western district there are but 
two limited fields of considerable production, or even of much 
promise, within the bounds of the United States. And yet the Cor- 
dilleran system in North and South America is the region in which 
this metal appears to be most generally diffused and to exist in the 
largest aggregations. On the other continents we find a like spar- 
sity of copper-bearing ores of the economic value of the present 
material. Only the Spanish mines of Europe are the seat of a 
considerable production; no Asiatic or African fields comparable 
to those of Lake Superior, Butte, or Arizona have been found, 
and in South America the only successful mines are in the central 
district of the Cordilleras. It appears that the supply of copper 
will be reduced to a point where its service to the arts will be se- 
riously limited before there is a like reduction in the supply of iron. 
In the Jast-named metal there exists a considerable leeway in the 
saving that will be made in scrap material as soon as the price rises 
to, say, fifty dollars per ton; because of the present relatively high 
price, about two hundred dollars per ton, there is no savable loss 
in copper. 

We can look upon the approaching exhaustion of the sources 
of copper supply with less apprehension than in the case of iron, 
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for the reason that useful as the metal is in manifold ways, it is 
not indispensable or even very necessary in our arts except in the 
transmission of electric power, and even then substitution is pos- 
sible. Save for this use the economic world could soon adjust 
itself to the loss of this once indispensable metal. 

Turning now to the question of the possible substitution for 
iron and copper, we find ourselves in face of the interesting prob- 
lem of aluminum. This metal is in form of silicates, the base 
of all our clays, and of the felspars from which they are mainly 
derived, as well as of many other common mineral species. Owing 
to the abundance of these materials, the amount of aluminum ac- 
cessible to man provided he breaks up its union with silicon, which 
needs be done because the substance is never found in the metallic 
or unoxidized state, is perhaps some thousands of times as great 
as the iron contained in the concentrated form of beds or veins. 
Every clay bank is a possible source of the material. Great sec- 
tions of the stratified rocks are in part composed of it, and all the 
feldspathic massive rocks, such as the typical granites, contain a 
like store of the metal. 

In its qualities aluminum is admirably adapted to serve the 
greater part of the needs now served by iron and copper. It is 
relatively very light, but for its weight admirably strong, rigid, 
tough, and elastic; it is a good conductor of electricity; it does not 
oxidyze or rust as readily as those metals. It meets practically all 
the uses of the constructive arts; it is better than steel for the 
greater number of them. In the hulls of ships it would spare a 
large part of the weight in the hulls and machinery, and would 
greatly increase the cargo-carrying power. We readily see that an 
aluminum age would carry us almost as far beyond that of iron as 
we advanced when that metal replaced bronze in the mechanic arts. 
Why, then, as we have learned how to separate this admirable sub- 
stance from its union with oxygen, may we not extend its use, there- 
by dismissing all fears that our successors of the centuries to come 
are to lack a fit share of the metals necessary for economic success ? 

To comprehend the economic situation of aluminum we have to 
note that though the metal has long been known and a great deal 
of experiment has been devoted to cheapening the cost of pro- 
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ducing it, an inevitable difficulty in obtaining it from ordinary clays 
is encountered in the firmness of the grip which the atoms of silicon 
have upon those of the metal in the compound. To pull these 
units apart and to send those of silicon on some other errand than 
a union with the aluminum atoms, requires an amount of energy in 
the form of heat and a combination of the ores with other materials 
very many times greater than is required to do like work with the 
oxides of iron. The result is that so far as this process has yet at- 
tained, the cost in terms of power incurred in making a ton of alu- 
minum are, under the most favorable circumstances, very much 
greater than in the case of a like amount of metallic iron. It may 
be granted that future improvements of the process of winning 
the material will much reduce the cost of its production. The fact 
that within fifty years the market price of aluminum has been re- 
duced to about one-tenth of what it was favors this supposition. 
Yet we have to bear in mind the fundamental difficulty that it re- 
quires many times as much energy in the form of heat to part the 
other atoms from the metal as it does in the case of iron, and that 
so far as we can see the work has practically to be done in electric 
furnaces on a small scale and with steps that entail a large amount 
of labor. He would be a confident man who on the basis of con- 
putation looked forward to a time when aluminum could be eco- 
nomically produced on a large scale for less than two hundred dol- 
lars per ton. 

To bring the cost of aluminum down to, say, ten times that of 
pig-iron, and to produce it on a scale in any important measure to 
compete with iron, even at double its present price, it will be neces- 
sary to reduce the cost of electric power to a small fraction of the 
present cost of production. ‘This can probably be done, for there 
are innumerable places where great water powers are unused which 
can be turned to this account at a cost, perhaps, not more than 
one-tenth of what it would be if won from coal. This, however, 
will meet but a part of the difficulty, for the aluminum-bearing ores 
rarely occur in such quantity and purity that they may be directly 
used in a furnace, and in this condition are much less extensively 
developed than those of iron. Moreover, we do not as yet know 
how to win them from ordinary clays. Thus with any methods 
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now conceivable we have to reckon that while aluminum is likely 
in time to take the dominant place now held by iron, it will do so 
at a cost in terms of labor far higher than what men now pay for 
their capital metal. Nevertheless, the difference is not likely to be 
so great that the mechanical foundations of our economic civiliza- 
tion will be endangered. 

As for the other metals now in use, gold is of most popular 
interest. Its place in the public mind and in the peculiar work of 
measuring exchanges is no gauge of its essential value. The metal 
has not a single property that makes it necessary in the mechanic 
arts, and its special delegated work in measuring values could be 
accomplished by other agents. In the course of the present cen- 
tury it may be necessary to seek other means of effecting such meas- 
urements. There is a large quantity of gold accessible in this 
world at about the cost in terms of labor which exists at present. 
The metal is very widely diffused not only in the earth, but in the 
waters of the sea as well. ‘The processes of mining it are con- 
stantly increasing in efficiency and decreasing in cost per unit of the 
material won. There is little doubt that these changes, by adding 
to the store of gold beyond the needs of civilization, are even now 
depreciating the metal, and the effect is shown in the rise of prices 
of things for which it is exchanged; a rise which in face of less- 
ened costs of production can only be accounted for by the excessive 
supply of the agent of exchange. 

As the use of gold in ways that lead to its loss are not extensive, 
the gain in the world’s store of it is going forward so rapidly that, 
considering the contributions from the land alone, it seems likely 
that we shall, within a few decades, contrive some other means of 
measuring values than by the ancient device of balancing them 
against a substance of which the supply is excessive. 

Should the much-talked-of method of winning gold from sea- 
water by any contrivance prove economically successful, the in- 
crease in the stock of the metal might quickly become so great as to 
break down its value as money. The effect would be speedier than 
that attendant on the increase in the quantity of silver in the 
world’s store due to the development of the Comstock and other 
American mines about twenty years ago. Fortunately for the 
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convenience of man, it seems unlikely that a process of obtaining 
gold from sea-water at a profit will not be contrived. While we 
have little trustworthy information concerning the supply of 
this gold, or the state in which it exists in the water, it appears un- 
likely that it ever amounts to more than abont five cents’ worth 
in a cubic metre, and there is no way known in which it can be won 
at anything like that cost. 

Silver, the noble companion of gold in the work of measuring 
the goods of men, is now a forlorn element, a very pauper among 
the metals. At any price at which it can be produced, it is value- 
less in the arts. What station it retains is due to sentimental con- 
siderations which are likely soon to pass away. Ina century, save 
for the use as fractional currency, it is likely to be quite neglected; 
it is, therefore, not necessary to consider the question of its supply 
in the time to come. 

Lead, as before noted, has its largest use in small projec- 
tiles—it is to be hoped an evitable use. It is, however, service- 
able as a basis for various solders and as an agent in joining 
sections of metal pipes—as well as for making an objectionable 
group of paints. If war is to be continued for a century to come 
at the rate of the past century, it is likely that the stores of lead 
ores will be seriously trenched upon. Although it occurs in very 
numerous areas, in many countries, and in a great variety of geo- 
logical formations, it is rarely found in extensive deposits, so that 
the mines producing it are generally soon exhausted. Thus fifty 
years ago there were seats of large production east of the Missis- 
sippi or near its banks; at the present time the amount produced in 
that region is insignificant. Moreover, until the recent fall in the 
price of silver, lead has been largely a by-product obtained in min- 
ing the more precious metal under conditions which would not 
otherwise have admitted of its being mined. 

Tin has a singular place in the mechanic arts; it is but little used 
by itself, but serves mainly to give a coating to iron, thereby pre- 
venting rust. ‘The distribution of this metal is peculiar. So far, 
though the search for it has been well carried on, it has been found 
in profitable quantities only in Eurasia and the Australian realm. 
It occurs here and there in the Americas, but it has never re- 
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warded continuous mining. The evidence is clearly to the etiect 
that it cannot long be supplied in quantities or at a price which will 
render it serviceable in the arts. It is not likely that it will hold its 
place through this century. Zinc is possibly more important than 
tin; it serves a variety of uses as sheet metal as well as a coating 
of iron to avoid rusting; it is also in an oxidized form of decided 
value as a paint, but in all these services to the arts it is replace- 
able by other metals. The distribution of its ores is wide and 
their abundance considerable. They are found to a great extent in 
veins which hold their contents of the metal in the extreme depth 
of mining work. ‘The general conditions point to the conclusion 
that this substance is one of the last of the underground values to 
be exhausted. Yet, as it is mainly to be won as a by-product of 
silver, lead, etc., the duration of the supply is probably dependent 
upon the production of these metals. 

Among the minor metals of special and important value, irre- 
placeable in the arts so far as we can see, there are those which give 
the forecaster concern. Mercury is imperatively needed in mirrors 
and in a wide range of scientific instruments such as thermometers 
and barometers, as well as in the processes of amalgamation by 
which the greater part of the gold supply is won from ores. This 
metal is scantily and peculiarly distributed. There are less than a 
half-dozen places in the world where it is known to occur in sufh- 
cient quantities to repay the miner, and none of these deposits give 
promise of long endurance. It is, indeed, likely that the first im- 
portant deprivation to be encountered in the approaching exhaus- 
tion of metallic stores will be of this substance. A like apprehen- 
sion is due in the case of platinum. This metal is peculiarly neces- 
sary to the chemist, as it alone has the needed resistance at once to 
heat and acids, such as is required in a large part of his laboratory 
experiments, as well as in some processes of manufacturing. Tho- 
rium, which serves in the manufacturing of the ‘‘ mantles ” of in- 
candescences for lamps, as well as sundry other substances needed 
in particular arts, are about as unpromising for the future as those 
above mentioned, but they need no further mention because it is 
likely that they may be replaced, or, at the worst, the deprivation 
will not be serious if they are lost to the arts. 
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Of the earth substances which afford other than metallic prod- 
ucts, the number is so great that they cannot all be considered here. 
Perhaps the most important of these, for it touches on a host of 
common arts, is sulphur, which, as is well known, finds its most im- 
portant use as sulphuric acid. This mineral comes to our hands 
from two sources, in the shape of the yellow mineral of the name, 
and in larger share from what is familiarly known as iron pyrite. 
To one or the other of these sources, we have to turn for the acid 
which is indispensable in a host of the arts that are linked in the 
chain of our economic civilization. It is even more indispensable 
than any of the metals except iron. What, then, is the chance of 
its supply being maintained? 

The future of the supply of sulphur is tolerably certain. In 
all active volcanic districts there is a constant expulsion of sulphur 
vapors which form deposits that after the period of activity can be 
mined; in this and yet other ways the supply of the mineral in the 
native form is provided. Again, and more importantly, it is pro- 
duced from iron pyrite, a compound of sulphur and iron. This 
pyrite is of very general occurrence in the form of distinct veins 
and as crystals of the material scattered through rocks of all ages; 
the facts, in a word, point to the conclusion that of all the earth 
products which are useful in the arts, sulphuric acid will be one of 
the last to be exhausted. 

Nitrates, the source of nitric acid and the basis of gunpowder 
and hardly second to sulphur in importance, rest on a more un- 
stable basis of earth resources than any other. They exist in cer- 
tain very limited fields of nitrate of soda, which can readily be con- 
verted into nitrate of potash, “ saltpetre.”” These nitrates are very 
soluble, and the chance of finding them in commercial quantities, 
except in recent deposits formed in desert countries, is small. The 
situation, however, is hopeful for the reason that the greater part 
of the air is composed of nitrogen, and though we have not learned 
how to convert it into serviceable form, we may trust our good 
helpers, the chemists, to learn how the bacteria do the work and 
apply that or some other method to the task. 

There are many other earth substances helpful to man in his 
present economic estate, and many others will find their place in 
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the arts. The substances that have been mentioned in this incom- 
plete review are, so far as we can discover, the most important for 
the continued success of human endeavors. Some of these, as, for 
instance, the radium group, come just now trooping out of the 
dark—out of the great mystery of this seemingly commonplace 
world. What share they are to have in human events is not clear; 
yet because of our considerable knowledge of the materials of the 
earth which exist in considerable quantities, we may fairly reckon 
that the discoveries which await us are of rare elements and combi- 
nations, not, in many instances, likely, because of their small quan- 
tity, to prove of great economic value. 

Beneath all these reckonings is the ancient question as to the 
transmutability of the elements. Shall we be able in time to find 
some way by which one of them can be transformed into another ? 
To this there is, as yet, no final answer, but all our knowledge 
points to the conclusion that even if an atom be actually change- 
able in nature, such is the persistency with which it clings to the 
shape in which we find it that it is idle to hope for conditions where 
the alteration can be accomplished in a way to serve our needs. We 
have to accept the hypothesis of unchangeable elements as a basis 
for our economic concepts of the earth and be thankful for the 
large gifts they bring, confident that the spirit of man may win his 
needs from the great store. 
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GEOLOGICAL HISTORY OF THE GREAT LAKES 
AND NIAGARA FALLS 


WARREN UPHAM 


r | “HE Great Lakes, as this term is commonly used in the 
United States, comprise the five lakes, Superior, Michi- 
gan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, and their outflow forms 

the River St. Lawrence. They have therefore been called collec- 

tively the Laurentian Lakes. Niagara River and Falls, and also 

Lake Champlain, shared in the same remarkable geological his- 

tory. 

In the Glacial Period or Ice Age, the latest completed period 
in the long geological record, a vast ice-sheet, similar to the pres- 
ent ice-sheet of Greenland, but of far greater extent, was amassed 
over the entire drainage area of these Laurentian Lakes, and over 
nearly all of the northern half of this continent. From its central 
tract of greatest altitude, the white snow surface, covering the 
deep ice, sloped slowly down on all sides, reaching on the south to 
Long Island, to Northern New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and al- 
most to the Ohio River, which it crossed for a short distance 
in the vicinity of Cincinnati, while, on the southwest, the thin ice 
margin, at its time of greatest extension, covered the present course 
of the Missouri River. When the Laurentian Lakes were formed, 
in the closing part of the Glacial Period, they were more extended 
and deeper than now, because the retreating ice border was a tem- 
porary barrier to the present courses of outflow; and in tracing 
their old beaches and eroded shore-lines, it is found that the high- 
est and earliest of them generally have a slight ascent northward, 
while the lower and later beaches have little or no ascent, show- 
ing that the glaciated area was moderately uplifted during the de- 
parture of the ice. 

Another glacial lake of great extent, named Lake Agassiz, 
was formed in the basin of the Red River of the North and of 
Lake Winnipeg. It shows a similar northward ascent of its shore- 
lines, which have been mapped along distances of hundreds of 
miles in Minnesota, North Dakota, and Manitoba. 
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Well-marked old channels of outflow are found extending 
southward, across the present watersheds, at the levels of the de- 
serted beaches. ‘The outlets prove that the great water-bodies 
which occupied these basins were lakes, not gulfs or arms of the 
sea; and the differential uplifts of the basins, increasing toward 
the central part of the area of the continental ice-sheet, show 
that no land barriers, but the ice itself in its retreat, held in these 
lakes on their northward sides. 

The basin of the St. Lawrence, during the glacial recession, 
held successively, and in part contemporaneously, no less than eight 
important glacial lakes, distinguished by their different areas, 
heights, and places of outlet. They are named the Western Su- 
perior and Western Erie glacial lakes; Lake Warren, the most 
extensive, into which the two foregoing were merged; Lake Algon- 
quin, the successor of Lake Warren in the basins of Lakes Huron, 
Michigan, and Superior; Lake Lundy, the glacial representative 
of Lake Erie; Lake Iroquois, in the basin of Lake Ontario; Lake 
Hudson-Champlain; and Lake St. Lawrence, into which the two 
last-named became merged. 


THE WESTERN SUPERIOR GLACIAL LAKE. 


In the west part of the basin of Lake Superior, the receding 
ice-sheet held a lake which outflowed southward through North- 
western Wisconsin, across the present watershed between the Bois 
Brulé and St. Croix Rivers. The highest shore-line of this lake 
at Duluth is 535 feet above Lake Superior (which has a mean 
level 602 feet above the sea); and the latest and lowest of its 
beaches, occupied by the boulevard or pleasure driveway on the 
bluffs back of the city of Duluth, is 475 feet above the lake. 

Not long after the northeastward retreat of the ice border 
passed Marquette, this lake was lowered and merged with Lake 
Warren across the lowlands of the northern peninsula of Mich- 
igan. The vertical interval between the final stage of the West- 
ern Superior Lake and the level of Lake Warren as shown by its 
earliest beach at Duluth was about sixty feet. Thenceforward the 
outlet of Lake Warren beyond Chicago carried away the drainage 
from the glacial melting and rainfall of the Superior Basin. 
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THE WESTERN ERIE GLACIAL LAKE. 


Outflowing from the southwestern end of the Erie Basin by a 
large channel, which reaches from Fort Wayne, Ind., where the 
St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s Rivers unite to form the Maumee, 
across the present watershed to the Wabash River, this glacial 
lake formed two distinct beaches, named by N. H. Winchell the 
Van Wert and Leipsic Ridges, which are separated by a vertical in- 
terval of 15 to 20 or 25 feet. The upper or Van Wert Beach, with 
its crest varying in altitude from 200 to 220 feet above Lake Erie 
(whose mean height is 573 feet above the sea), extends about 75 
miles east to Findlay, Ohio, and nearly an equal distance northeast 
past Bryan, Ohio, to the vicinity of Adrian, Mich. While the 
lake was making this beach at Findlay it was bounded on the 
northeast by the ice-sheet then forming the Blanchard moraine. 

With the recession of the ice-sheet, a lower outlet was opened 
over the watershed between the Shiawassee and Grand Rivers in 
Michigan, 729 feet above the sea, where the Western Erie glacial 
lake became confluent with Lake Warren, and was thus reduced 
about 30 feet, falling from the Leipsic, or lower Western Erie 
Beach, to the Belmore, or earliest beach of Lake Warren in the 
Erie Basin. 

Upon a large area, extending from Fort Wayne east to Cleve- 
land, and northward to Ypsilanti and Detroit, the altitude, or gen- 
eral slopes and levels of the land, have remaifed unchanged since 
the departure of the ice-sheet, for these earliest beaches are still 
nearly horizontal. The whole country there, however, was up- 
lifted, without tilting, about 110 feet, after the end of the separate 
existence of the Western Erie lake. This is the height of the Bel- 
more Beach around the west end of Lake Erie above the highest 
and earliest beach of Lake Warren at Chicago. Further, we learn 
that about half of the uplift of 110 feet for this region had oc- 
curred before the beginning of Lake Algonquin and the formation 
of Algonquin Beach, since that beach, near the south end of Lake 
Huron, has a height of 602 feet above sea level. This is 60 feet 
higher than the correlative sublacustrine terrace plane beneath the 
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surface of Lake Michigan near Chicago, which there marks the 
old Algonquin shore. 


LAKE WARREN. 


Lake Warren at first occupied only the southern end of the 
basin of Lake Michigan. It grew northward as the ice-sheet re- 
tired, and in time received the Western Superior and Western 
Erie glacial lakes to itself, expanding thus into the basins of Lakes 
Superior, Huron, and Erie. The maximum development of Lake 
Warren stretched from Thomson, Minn., above and west of Du- 
luth, eastward to Lake Nipissing, a distance of nearly 600 miles; 
and from Chicago, where it flowed to the Des Plaines, Illinois, 
and Mississippi Rivers, it extended eastward across the south- 
ern peninsula of Michigan, and later, by way of the Strait 
of Mackinaw and over Lakes Huron, St. Clair, and Erie, to the 
west end of the Lake Ontario Basin, and to Crittenden in South- 
western New York. ‘This area exceeded 100,000 square miles, 
more than the present combined areas of these Great Lakes. 

In the vicinity of Chicago, Lake Warren formed three beaches, 
belonging to lake levels successively about 45 to 50 feet, 15 feet, 
and 30 feet above Lake Michigan. The beach at 30 feet was 
formed after that at 15 feet, as is shown by the occurrence in 
some places of a peat deposit, described by Andrews and Leverett, 
which passes underneath the 30-foot beach and is continuous from 
its upper side down to the lower beach. The peat marks a land 
surface, over which the lake rose to form the middle or third 
beach, after having stood at the lower or second beach for some 
time. Movements of differential elevation, between the times of 
formation of the second and third beaches, slightly lifted the out- 
let and adjacent portion of the course of the Des Plaines River, as 
compared with the southern and southwestern part of the Lake 
Michigan Basin, and caused the old lake to extend a little farther 
on that side. 

Three beaches of Lake Warren, named the Ridgeway, Ar- 
kona, and Forest beaches, mapped by Spencer, are respectively 
in Ohio, Southeastern Michigan, and the Province of Ontario, 
north of Lake Erie. These probably represent the three beaches 
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at Chicago and about the south part of Lake Michigan. Farther 
north, the number of distinct shore-lines is much increased. In and 
near Duluth, I found eight beaches referable to Lake Warren, the 
lowest being fifty feet above Lake Superior. On northern por- 
tions of the Lake Superior coast, several of these seem, as shown 
by Lawson’s observations with leveling, to be each represented 
by two or more shores, separated by vertical intervals of ten feet 
or more. Most of the northern beaches, it should be remarked, 
are very feebly developed, even in the most favorable places for 
their formation, and are not discernible along the far greater part 
of the lake borders. During all the time of the differential uplift 
of the Lake Warren Basin and the sinking of the water surface, 
whenever the diminishing lacustrine area was nearly unchanged 
for a few years or longer, the erosion and deposition effected by 
the great waves of storms and the tribute of streams forming 
deltas recorded these shore-lines. 


LAKE ALGONQUIN. 


When the glacial melting and retreat at length permitted an 
outflow from the St. Lawrence Basin over a lower pass, which 
was through Central New York to the Mohawk and Hudson, the 
water surface of the basins of Lakes Michigan, Huron, and Su- 
perior fell only some 50 or 75 feet, from the last and lowest stage 
of Lake Warren to its short-lived successor, Lake Algonquin. 
This lake appears to have been ice-dammed only at low places on 
its east side, namely, at or near the heads of the Trent and Mat- 
tawa Rivers, lying respectively east of Lakes Simcoe and Nipis- 
sing, where its waters must have been somewhat further low- 
ered in order to outflow by these passes. Careful study and 
comparison of the work of Spencer in tracing the Algonquin 
Beach, about the southern part of Lake Huron and Georgian 
Bay, with Taylor’s exploration of the Nipissing Beach from Du- 
luth east along the south coast of Lake Superior and the north 
side of Lake Huron and Georgian Bay to Lake Nipissing, con- 
vince me that these beaches were of contemporaneous formation, 
marking respectively the southern and northern shores of Lake 
Algonquin, and therefore are both, according to the law of pri- 
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ority, to be known by the name Algonquin Beach, given by Spen- 
cer. ‘he earliest and principal stage of Lake Algonquin is shown 
by these beaches to have coincided closely in area with Lakes 
Michigan and Superior, but to have extended farther eastward 
than the present Lake Huron and Georgian Bay. 

The Algonquin Beach at the south end of Lake Huron coin- 
cides very closely with the land surface there, and with the pres- 
ent St. Clair and Detroit Rivers, by which the earliest outflow of 
this glacial lake probably passed southward, and thence ran east 
as a glacial River Erie, at first tributary to Lake Lundy. As soon 
as that very short-lived lake was drained away, the river followed 
the lowest part of the shallow bed of the present Lake Erie along 
its whole extent, which then had an eastward descent of prob- 
ably 200 feet, allowing no lake, or only a very small one, to exist 
in the deepest depression of the basin. North of Buffalo it coin- 
cided with the course of the Niagara River. 

Gilbert, Wright, and Spencer have thought that for a long 
time the outflow of the three great lakes above Lake Erie passed 
by the way of Lake Nipissing to the Mattawa and Ottawa Rivers. 
It seems to me far more probable, however, that the uplift of the 
Nipissing region, which had already been elevated about 400 feet 
during the existence of Lake Warren, continued so fast that both 
the Trent and Nipissing-Mattawa Passes were raised the addi- 
tional 50 feet necessary to place them above the level of Lake 
Algonquin, before the glacial retreat uncovered the country east 
of them and made outlets possible there. ‘The size of the Niag- 
ara River has, according to this view, never been less than it is now. 


LAKE LUNDy. 


From the Forest Beach at Crittenden, Erie County, New 
York, marking the latest level of Lake Warren, there is a descent 
of 125 feet, that is, between the levels of 860 and 735 feet above 
the sea, to the earliest strand of the glacial Lake Lundy, which, 
for a time, occupied the northeastern three-fourths of the Erie 
Basin. A more conspicuous Lundy Beach, 30 feet lower, is fol- 
lowed by the ridge road named Lundy Lane, near Niagara Falls. 
This lake opened into the Ontario Basin through a strait about 30 
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miles wide.. Its outflow passed eastward, across the country just 
north of the Finger Lakes in Central New York, to the Mohawk 
and Hudson Valleys, still partly filled by the receding ice-sheet 
and permitting a series of mouths of Lake Lundy to be found at 
successively lower levels, until, as the ice border withdrew, the 
water sank to the lowest point of the Ontario-Mohawk watershed 
at Rome, New York, where its level remained for a long time. 


LakE Iroquois. 


This glacial lake, outflowing at Rome, occupied less area in 
the west part of the Ontario Basin during its earlier stage than 
later, when the high Iroquois Beach in that region was formed. 
Before the wastern development of the Iroquois Beach, the early 
water level, as compared with the altitude which the land then held 
in that part of the lake basin, stood for a long time lower than the 
present Lake Ontario at Toronto and Scarboro Heights, six to 
fifteen miles east of Toronto. This is shown by the occurrence of 
fossil fresh-water mollusks of about 40 species, wood, and leaves, 
in beds described by Coleman, which are from 41 feet below to 60 
feet above Lake Ontario, or 206 to 307 feet above the sea. All 
the mollusk species are now living; but a few are restricted, so far 
as known, to waters tributary to the Mississippi. These beds rest 
on glacial drift, and are overlain by later glacial deposits; but the 
climatic conditions of that time, clearly indicated by the fauna 
and flora, were as mild as they are now. Fossiliferous delta de- 
posits, belonging to a cooler climate, were next spread several miles 
eastward along the lake-cliff section of Scarboro Heights, attaining 
a depth of 154 feet; and repeated readvances of the ice-front 
afterward formed, at the locality last noted, four distinct depos- 
its of till, or boulder-clay, separated by thick beds of stratified 
sand. Later there was a gradual rise of this western part of the 
lake, due to an uplifting of the country about its outlet at Rome, 
until it stood at the level of the well-defined Iroquois Beach, which 
has a height at Toronto of about 200 feet above Lake Ontario. 

In a limited sense, the Toronto and Scarboro fossils may be 
called interglacial, since they lie between formations of glacial 
drift; but the overlying till deposits seem to me referable to mod- 
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erate oscillations of the ice boundary, rather than to distinct gla- 
cial epochs. Both these beds and the richly fossiliferous Leda 
clays, which overlie the latest glacial drift in the St. Lawrence, 
Ottawa, and Champlain Valleys, may be referred to the closing 
stage, or Champlain epoch, of the Ice Age; and they both testify, 
like the partially forest-covered Malaspina ice-sheet in Alaska, to 
the close sequence of a warm climate, with luxuriant plant and ani- 
mal life, during and immediately after the recession of the ice- 
sheet. ‘The transition from the Glacial to the Champlain climate 
may be readily explained by the depression of the land from the 
high altitude to which it had been uplifted before the Ice Age, 
causing its severe climate and abundant snowfall. 

The height of Lake Ontario is 247 feet, and that of the old 
Iroquois outlet crossing the watershed at Rome is 440 feet, above 
the sea level. Thence the Iroquois Beach, in its course northward 
and adjacent to the eastern end of Lake Ontario, has a gradual 
ascent of about five feet per mile along a distance of 55 miles to 
the latitude of Watertown, where the highest beach is 730 feet 
above the sea, showing that there had been a differential uplift of 
about 290 feet. 

As the area of Lakes Warren and Algonquin was differentially 
elevated during their earlier existence, the Ontario Basin, farther 
east, was gradually raised and tilted upward to the north and 
east, while the lake level, holding constant and without important 
downward cutting at the outlet, inscribed many shore-lines on the 
slowly moving land. All the movement throughout the whole re- 
gion was probably upward; but the eastern position of the outlet, 
and the fact that its area rose more than did the western parts 
of the basin during the existence of Lake Iroquois, caused the old 
beaches, originally level, to have declining gradients toward the 
west and south. 


LAKE Hupson-CHAMPLAIN. 


The absence of marine fossils in beds overlying the glacial 
drift on the shores of Southern New England, Long Island, and 
New Jersey, and the watercourses which extend from the ter- 
minal moraine on Long Island southward across the adjacent mod- 
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ified drift plain, and which continue beneath the sea level of the 
Great South Bay and other bays between the shore and its border- 
ing long beaches, prove that when the ice-sheet extended to its far- 
thest limit this coast stood higher than it does now. A measure of 
this elevation of the seaboard in the vicinity of New York during 
the Champlain epoch is supplied, as I believe, by the shallow sub- 
marine channel of the Hudson, which has been traced by the sound- 
ings of the Coast Survey from about 12 miles off Sandy Hook 
to a distance of about 90 miles southeastward. This submerged 
channel, lying between the present mouth of the Hudson and 
the very deep submarine fjord of this river, ranges from 10 to 
15 fathoms in depth, with an average width of one and one-fourth 
miles, along its extent of 80 miles, the depth being measured from 
the top of its banks, which, with the adjacent sea-bed, are covered 
by 15 to 40 fathoms of water, increasing southeastward with the 
slope of this margin of the continental plateau. During the 
whole, or a considerable part, of the time of the glacial Lake 
Iroquois, this area, stretching 100 miles southeastward from New 
York, was probably a land surface, across which the Hudson 
flowed with a slight descent to the sea. But northward from 
the present mouth of the Hudson, the land at that time stood 
lower than now; and the amount of its depression, beginning 
near the City of New York and increasing from south to north, 
was nearly 180 feet at West Point, 275 feet at Catskill, and 340 
feet at Albany and Schenectady, as is shown by terraces and deltas 
of the glacial Lake Hudson-Champlain, which were formed be- 
fore this long and narrow lake became merged in the glacial Lake 
St. Lawrence. From these figures, however, we must subtract the 
amount of descent of the Hudson River, which in its channel out- 
side the present harbor of New York may have been 50 or 60 feet 
along its length of about 100 miles. 

According to the observations of Davis, Baldwin, and Baron 
de Geer, the highest shore-line of Lake Hudson-Champlain is 
now elevated to about 275 feet above the sea at Catskill, N. Y.; 
550 feet at Chesterfield, N. Y., on the west side of Lake Cham- 
plain opposite Burlington, Vt.; and 658 feet at St. Albans, Vt. 
Assuming that the mouth of the lake, near New York City, was 
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50 feet above the sea, the differential northward uplift of the orig- 
nally level shore has been at the rate of about two feet per mile 
for the 110 miles from the present mouth of the Hudson to Cat- 
skill; one foot and seven-tenths per mile for the next 160 miles 
north to Chesterfield; and about three and a half feet per mile 
in the next 30 miles northeastward to St. Albans. Perhaps a 
higher beach may exist in Chesterfield, which would bring these 
gradients nearer to uniformity. 


LAKE St. LAWRENCE. 


The records of the Glacial and Champlain epochs in the St. 
Lawrence Valley were most fully studied by Sir William Daw- 
son, to whose work we are chiefly indebted for detailed descrip- 
tions of the evidences of the marine submergence of that region 
to a maximum height at Montreal of a little more than 500 feet 
above the present sea level. Before the occupation of this de- 
pressed broad valley by the sea, it was filled from Lake Ontario 
to near Quebec by a great glacial lake, held on its northeast side 
by the receding continental ice-sheet. The directions of the glacial 
strie and transportation of the drift in the St. Lawrence Valley, 
running southwestward at Montreal and onward to the Great 
Lakes, but eastward from Quebec down the shores of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, and southeast across Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, show that the latest remnant of the ice barrier block- 
ading this valley was melted away in the neighborhood of Quebec, 
admitting the sea to a large, low region westward. Until this 
barrier was removed, a glacial lake, which for convenience of de- 
scription is designated as the Lake St. Lawrence, dating from the 
confluence of Lakes Iroquois and Hudson-Champlain, and grow- 
ing northward and eastward, spread over the Ottawa Valley, 
probably to the mouth of the Mattawa, and down the St. Law- 
rence as fast as the ice-front receded. 

When Lake Iroquois ceased to outflow at Rome, and, after 
intervening stages of outlets existing for a short time at succes- 
sively lower levels north of the Adirondacks, began to occupy 
the Champlain Basin and the St. Lawrence Valley northward, 
changing thus to the Lake St. Lawrence, its surface fell by these 
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stages about 250 feet to the glacial Lake Hudson-Champlain, 
which had doubtless reached northward nearly to the St. Law- 
rence. After this reduction the water-body in the Ontario Basin 
still had a depth of about 150 feet more than the present 
mouth of Lake Ontario, as is shown by a beach, traced by Gilbert, 
which thence rises northeastward, declining toward the south 
and southwest. Its plane, which is nearly parallel with the higher 
Iroquois beaches, sinks to the present lake level near Oswego, 
N. Y. To the southwestward the old shore line at this lower 
stage has since been submerged by Lake Ontario. The Niagara 
River was then longer than it is now, and the lower part of its ex- 
tent has become covered by the present lake. From the time of 
the union of Lakes Iroquois and Hudson-Champlain, a strait, at 
first about 150 feet deep, but later probably diminished on ac- 
count of the rise of the land to a depth of about 50 feet, joined 
the broad expanse of water in the Ontario Basin with the larger 
expanse in the St. Lawrence and Ottawa Valleys and the basin of 
Lake Champlain. At the subsequent time of ingress of the sea 
past Quebec, the level of Lake St. Lawrence fell probably 50 feet 
or less to the ocean level. ‘The place of the glacial lake so far 
westward as the Thousand Islands was then taken by the sea, 
as is shown by the marine fauna preserved in the Leda clays and 
Saxicava sands. 


THE CHAMPLAIN MARINE SUBMERGENCE. 


That the land northward from Boston was lower while the ice- 
sheet was being melted away, is proved by the occurrence of 
fossil mollusks of far northern range, including Leda arctica, 
which is now found living only in the Arctic seas, preferring 
localities which receive muddy streams from existing glaciers and 
from the Greenland ice-sheet. This species is plentiful in the 
stratified clays resting on the till in the St. Lawrence Valley, and 
in New Brunswick and Maine, extending southward to Ports- 
mouth, N. H. But it is known that the land was elevated from 
this depression to its present height before the sea about here 
became warm and the southern mollusks, which exist as colonies 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, could migrate thither; for these south- 
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ern species are not included in the extensive lists of the fossil fauna 
found in the beds overlying the glacial drift. 

In the St. Lawrence Basin these marine deposits reach to the 
southern end of Lake Champlain, to Ogdensburgh and Brockville, 
and at least to Pembroke and Allumette Island, in the Ottawa 
River, about 75 miles above the city of Ottawa. The isthmus 
of Chiegnecto, connecting Nova Scotia with New Brunswick, was 
submerged, and the sea extended 50 to 100 miles up the valleys 
of the chief rivers of Maine and New Brunswick. ‘The uplift 
of this region from the Champlain sea level was 10 to 25 feet in 
the vicinity of Boston and northeastward to Cape Ann; about 150 
feet near Portsmouth, N. H.; from 150 to about 300 feet along 
the coast of Maine and southern New Brunswick; about 40 feet on 
the northwestern shore of Nova Scotia; thence increasing west- 
ward to 200 feet in the Bay of Chaleurs, 375 feet in the St. Law- 
rence Valley opposite the Saguenay, and about 560 feet at Mon- 
treal; 150 to 400 or 500 feet, increasing from south to north, 
along the basin of Lake Champlain; about 275 feet at Ogdens- 
burgh, and 450 feet near the city of Ottawa. 

The differential elevation was practically completed, as is 
known from the boreal character of the Champlain marine mol- 
luscan fauna, shortly after the departure of the ice-sheet. With 
the areas of the great glacial lakes in the interior of the continent, 
this coastal region gives testimony of a wavelike elevation of the 
formerly ice-laden portion of the earth’s crust, proportionate with 
the glacial melting, and closely following the retreat of the ice 
from its boundaries of greatest extent inward to the areas on 
which its waning remnants lingered. 


NIAGARA FALLS AS A CHRONOMETER. 


The chief geological interest of the Niagara gorge and falls 
is that they afford a means for computing the duration of time 
since the Ice Age; and an approximate determination of the 
length of this post-glacial period aids to unlock the difficult problem 
of the age of the earth. Geology knows the ratios of the lengths 
of its periods and eras, which, if the length of this latest period 
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can be learned, will supply the approximate duration of all the geo- 
logic ages. 

At the little village of St. David’s, about two and a half miles 
west from the mouth of the gorge, the Niagara limestone escarp- 
ment is broadly indented for a width of more than a mile by a 
pre-glacial stream valley, which extends southeastward about one 
and a half miles in the direction of the Whirlpool. At its head, 
this old valley is filled up to the level of the adjoining country 
with drift deposits, consisting of gravel, sand and underlying till. 

The continuation of the pre-glacial channel, although at this 
present water divide it is filled and concealed by the glacial drift, 
is revealed about one and a half miles farther southeast by the 
ravine of Bowman Creek, and especially by the deep basin of the 
Whirlpool where only the drift forms its northwest side, in re- 
markable contrast with the inclosing rock walls of the Niagara 
gorge. Professor C. H. Hitchcock informs me that nearly all the 
drift which fills the old channel is boulder-clay or till, laid down 
during successive stages of the Glacial Period. 

In the careful studies of Pohlman and Gilbert, as in the earlier 
observations of Lyell and Hall, the coincidence of the post-glacial 
Niagara Gorge with the pre-glacial St. David’s Channel at the 
Whirlpool is clearly recognized. The present river here has 
washed out the drift that filled the ancient channel and apparently 
reached to the bottom of the Whirlpool, about 130 feet above the 
sea. Thence the pre-glacial St. David’s stream bed, beneath the 
drift, has probably this depth of 117 feet below the level of Lake 
Ontario and along its course past St. David’s and onward to the 
deep central part of the lake basin. 

Immediately after the melting of this southern part of the ice- 
sheet and the’ withdrawal of the iceedammed Lake Warren, the 
Niagara River began to erode its gorge, and it has continued in 
this work, under varying conditions, to the present time. It found 
a passage along the course of the gorge to Lewiston lower than 
the course of the pre-glacial channel, deeply drift-covered, be- 
tween the Whirlpool and St. David’s. 

Accurate maps of the crest-line of the Falls were made by Hall 
in 1842, by the United States Lake Survey in 1875, by Wood- 
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ward in 1886, and by Kibbe in 1890. It is thus ascertained that 
in the forty-eight years following the first survey, the lengthening 
of the gorge, by the recession of the central part of the Horseshoe 
or Canadian Falls, was 270 feet, an average yearly rate of five 
and a half feet. But the central curve or apex of the cataract 
has worn back much faster than its sides, because the maximum 
depth of the river is fully twenty feet at its centre and there makes 
a plunge of not merely the 160 feet from the verge to the sur- 
face of the water at the foot of the fall, but of nearly 200 feet 
lower to the bottom of the river, working thus most effectively to 
undermine the horizontal rock strata and break down the thick 
limestone at the top. The entire extent of the Horseshoe Fall is 
found, by these surveys, to be worn away at an average yearly rate 
of about two feet; but during the four years from 1886 to 
1890 the average annual rate of erosion was five feet. Along the 
more shallow American Fall, northeast of Goat Island, the mean 
yearly erosion is about two-thirds of a foot, but from 1886 to 
1890 it averaged one and two-thirds feet. ‘The energy of this 
part of the Niagara cataract is not sufficient to remove the huge 
fallen blocks of limestone, on which the water strikes at the base 
of the precipice. 

Only the centre of the Horseshoe Falls plunges deeply into the 
river beneath, and its concentrated and intensified erosion tends at 
present to lengthen the gorge beyond its normal rate of about 
three or four feet a year. With such average erosion, the falls 
and prolongation of the gorge would recede one mile in about 
1,500 years; and the action of the great cataract along the two 
miles of deep water south of the railway bridges must have be- 
gun a thousand years before the Christian era. ‘The entire ero- 
sion of the six and a half miles of gorge between Lewiston and 
the present falls has required about 10,000 years. But this pe- 
riod has been diminished probably a third, to 7,000 years, by 
the pre-glacial erosion of the St. David’s stream above the Whirl- 
pool, and of its northeast tributary, which coincided with the 
course of the Niagara below the Whirlpool. Another condi- 
tion that shortened the period of the gorge erosion was the greatly 
increased supply of water which was received from the melting 
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ice-sheet at the beginning of the existence of the Niagara River, 
and which continued probably through many centuries. We may 
place the age of the gorge, in round numbers, between 5,000 and 
10,000 years, which is also the duration of the period since the 
end of the Ice Age, or, speaking more definitely, since the retreat 
of the continental glacier from the northern United States and 
Canada. 

If the post-glacial time was 7,000 years, we may estimate that 
in accordance with the ratios of the relative duration of preceding 
geologic periods and eras, the whole Quaternary era, including 
the Ice Age, was about twenty times longer, 150,000 years. The 
Tertiary era appears, by the changes of its marine molluscan 
faunas, to have been much longer, having comprised probably 
three to five million years; and the very long preceding eras since 
life began on the earth may have included, as estimated by Dana, 
Walcott, and others, about one hundred or two hundred million 
years. 


Tue Future or NIAGARA AND THE UPPER LAKEs. 


The earliest discussions of the recession of Niagara Falls led 
to apprehension of danger and disaster, because the continuance 
of the present gorge erosion must eventually extend to Lake Erie, 
the reservoir whence the river flows. It was thought, therefore, 
in the excited imagination of many ignorant readers, when the 
early geologic discussions of the history of Niagara were pub- 
lished, that a destructive flood would thus be let loose from Erie 
and the upper lakes, and would deluge the Ontario Basin and the 
St. Lawrence Valley. Professor James Hall, in 1843, endeav- 
ored to allay these fears. The increasing southward dip of the 
rock strata between the present falls and Lake Erie will cause the 
Niagara to cut into softer and easily eroded beds along that dis- 
tance, so that its great cataract, which depends on the thick and 
hard Niagara limestone overlying soft shale, can no longer be 
maintained. The river will then run, as Hall declared, in a series 
of rapids along its course from Lake Erie to Lewiston, with 
perhaps a low fall at the outlet of the lake. He further wrote: 
“The views which have been entertained of the sudden drainage 
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of this or any of the upper lakes, and a deluging of the country 
on the north and east, are no longer considered as tenable by any 
one; and even if Lake Erie should be drained suddenly, it would 
cause no deluge of any importance.” 

Another anxiety has been raised more recently by computations 
of a probable tilting of the land, which would slightly change its 
inclination on all the region of these Great Lakes so that ulti- 
mately the mouth of Lake Erie would be lifted higher than the 
very low water divide close to the southwest of Chicago. The Ni- 
agara cataract would then be left dry, and the outflow of all the 
lake basins above Ontario would pass, as during the existence of 
the glacial Lake Warren, to the Des Plaines, Illinois, and Missis- 
sippi rivers. Spencer, in 1894, computed that the land tilting will 
thus divert the drainage about 5,000 or 6,000 years hence, and 
that this will take place before the gorge erosion can reach Lake 
Erie. 

From computations of the heights of bench marks above the 
surface of the lakes, determined at successive dates separated by 
periods of from twenty to thirty-seven years, Gilbert computed 
in 1898 that this lake region is being tilted toward the south- 
southwest at the rate, during a century, of five inches in a hundred 
miles. He therefore concludes that Lake Michigan, if such tilt- 
ing continues, will begin to overflow across the natural watershed 
to the Illinois River within 1,000 years; that 2,000 years from 
now this flow will take away half of the volume of the Niagara 
River; and that after 3,500 years there will be no Niagara. The 
basin of Lake Erie would then be tributary to Lake Huron, the 
current of the Detroit and St. Clair Rivers being reversed. 

If all these changes should take place, however, there can be 
no doubt that the harbors and waterways, including canals, which 
now receive the vast and growing commerce of Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Duluth and Superior, 
and the many other cities and towns on these lakes, will still be 
maintained in full utility. We may feel confident that the largest 
city of this area, Chicago, although it is mainly built on land only 
a little above the level of Lake Michigan, will not be inundated. 
A drainage canal leading to the Des Plaines River has been cut 
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down below the lake level, and it needs only to be enlarged in order 
to carry the whole outflow of these lakes and to preserve un- 
changed the water level at Chicago. 

The present very slow tilting of this region is a continuation 
of a great and far extended differential uplift which has taken 
place during late glacial and post-glacial time. The vast coun- 
try that had been ice-covered and depressed under the weight of 
the thick continental ice-sheet was gradually uplifted during the 
removal of the ice burden to a greater height at the north than at 
the south. While Lakes Agassiz and Warren still existed, the 
northern parts of their areas were raised 300 to 400 feet above 
their southern outlets. 

Both North America and Europe have experienced great dif- 
ferential movements during and since the Ice Age. From their 
high pre-glacial elevation, the ice-enveloped lands sank beneath 
the weight of the snows of many thousand years; and the warmer 
climate thereby produced on the boundaries of the ice-sheets melted 
them away. The sea then overspread the borders of the depressed 
lands. But closely attending and following the retreat of the 
melting ice border, a general re-elevation, varied in some regions 
by oscillations of uplift, ensuing depression, and renewed uplift, 
has brought the glaciated areas to their present altitude, which 
will probably be permanent for the greater portion of these areas. 

The basin of Hudson Bay is shown, by Dr. Robert Bell’s obser- 
vations, to be slowly rising at the rate of a few feet in a century. 
On the Atlantic coast, from Boston to Cape Breton Island, where 
the re-elevation from the Champlain depression ranged upward to 
a maximum of about 300 feet in Maine, a movement of opposite 
direction has lately taken place, and is very slowly in progress, 
near the head of the Bay of Fundy, at a maximum rate of at least 
80 feet. In southern Sweden the Champlain depression was suc- 
ceeded during the retreat of the ice-sheet by re-elevation of the 
land somewhat above its present height; it was then depressed less 
than before, and from this second depression it is now slowly rising 
at a maximum rate of two or three feet in a hundred years. 

These notes of the continuance of the great Quaternary move- 
ments of the continental areas which suffered glaciation are pre- 
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sented for the purpose of directing attention to their inconstancy, 
oscillations, and reversals. From the consideration of these well- 
ascertained continental changes, it seems to me that the evidence 
of very slight tilting of the Laurentian Lakes region now taking 
place, as made known by surveys of precise leveling which give 
comparisons of dates less than forty years apart, cannot support 
predictions of impending changes in the course of drainage from 
these Great Lakes, which will turn their outflow away from the 
Niagara River to the old glacial Chicago outlet 2,000 to 3,000 
years hence. 


THE MENACE OF UTILIZATION OF WATER POWER. 


A more imminent peril than that to come possibly by geologic 
changes, turning the upper lakes to flow to the Mississippi, is the 
utilization of Niagara River for water power, which can be trans- 
muted into electric power and carried away by copper wires 
for short or long distances. During a day in the spring of 
1848, the bed of this river above the falls was left nearly dry, be- 
cause an ice gorge shut back the outflow of Lake Erie; but now, 
for transportation and manufacturing purposes, it is threatened 
that the whole magnificent river and falls shall be taken away to 
turn water wheels. Thence, by a most wonderful transmutation, 
the mighty river would go in electric currents near and far, and be 
used on trolley railways and in factories. 

Will it not be incomparably better and nobler that, instead of 
this mercantile and sordid perversion of Niagara, we should pre- 
serve its majestic rapids and cataract? Already commercial greed 
has appropriated about a quarter-part of the water formerly flow- 
ing over the falls. ‘This desecration should be stopped. The 
State of New York and the Province of Ontario ought now to 
decree that no more of this vast water power shall be taken for 
pecuniary gain, but that Niagara Falls shall be kept for the peo- 
ple’s enjoyment and instruction, better possessions than material 
wealth. 




















TERRORISM IN RUSSIA 


VLADIMIR G. SIMKHOVITCH 


government as despotism tempered by assassination. 

Russian history records a great many political assassina- 
tions. Catherine the Second’s lover and his friends killed her 
husband, Peter III; and Catherine generously rewarded the per- 
petrators of the crime. Alexander I waited in his room while 
the other conspirators were strangling his own father, Emperor 
Paul I. But nobody could say that Catherine II or Alexander I 
were terrorists. It is therefore obvious that the conceptions of 
political assassination and of terrorism are not identical. 

The annals of Russian revolution recount some political mur- 
ders which cannot be classed as terroristic deeds. Such were the 
assassinations of spies, who, pretending to be revolutionists, be- 
came acquainted with all the members of a revolutionary group 
and sold their names to the government. Whole revolutionary 
organizations, scores of men and women, have been wiped out 
by a single agent. ‘The revolutionists therefore assassinated two 
or three such spies, justifying their action on grounds of self- 
defence. A spy named Tavleyeff was killed, 1876, in Odessa; 
and in the same year an attempt was made by Leo Deutsch and 
his associates to kill the spy Gorinovitch; in 1877 the spy Finogen- 
off was murdered in St. Petersburg. There was nothing demon- 
strative about these murders. The deeds themselves had no po- 
litical character, although they were committed by revolutionists; 
and in this respect they differ from the manifestations of revolu- 
tionary terrorism, inaugurated by the fatal shot fired at General 
Trepoff by Vera Zassulitch. 

It is really impossible to understand the psychology of Russian 
terrorism without carefully studying the Zassulitch trial. It gives 
us the very keynote of the terroristic activity of 1878-1881 as well 
as that of our own days. 

Simple everyday events of Russian life led up to the tragedy 
of July 13th (25th new style), 1877, when a terrible execution 


\ FRENCH writer once characterized the Russian form of 
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took place in the House of Detention at St. Petersburg. General 
Trepoff, who was the St. Petersburg chief of police (Gradonat- 
chalnik) and a favorite of Emperor Alexander LI, visited the cells 
where a number of men and women were detained for taking part 
in a political parade before the Kazan Cathedral. Among them 
was a young gentleman named Bogolyuboff. When General Tre- 
poff entered his cell, Bogolyuboff did not bow to the general, 
whereupon the general hit Bogolyuboff.in the face. ‘The prisoner, 
who naturally resented such treatment, tried to answer in kind, 
but was prevented by the jailers. Trepoff, who thus himself in- 
vited insubordination, decided to have his revenge, and ordered 
Bogolyuboff to be flogged publicly in the courtyard. Moreover, 
as the subsequent trial of Vera Zassulitch disclosed, a theatrical 
scene of refined cruelty was arranged and enacted by Trepoff. 
Under the windows and in full view of the female political pris- 
oners the rods were carefully prepared, and then for some time 
the use of the rods and of the flogging-bench was pantomimically 
exhibited for the benefit of the women prisoners. After the mimic 
rehearsals were over, the actual performance took place. Bogo- 
lyuboff was dragged down to the place of execution. He was 
stripped, and all that took place was visible to the inmates of the 
prison. ‘The counting of the strokes and the groans arising not 
from physical pain, hut from the outraged soul of the tortured 
man, were heard throughout the House of Detention. The pris- 
oners could not stand it. They instinctively felt that the only way 
they could protest against such horrors of their prison life, and 
attract public attention, was to create disorder, curse Trepoff 
aloud, and break the windows and the furniture in their cells. 
Thereupon all the prisoners were treated in an even more brutal 
way than Bogolyuboff. Men and women alike were flogged and 
beaten into insensibility, many of them suffering bodily injuries. 
What happened behind the prison-walls leaked out. Public opin- 
ion was aroused and the Vice-Procurator Zhukovski was ordered 
to make an investigation. On August 27th he sent in his report, 
establishing criminal brutality on the part of the prison adminis- 
tration, and recommending criminal proceedings against all prison 
authorities involved in the affair. But General Trepoff, whose 
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orders the prison authorities had faithfully followed, suppressed 
the report of the Vice-Procurator, and consequently the matter 
dropped and was forgotten till the shot fired by Vera Zassulitch 
again brought the case to public attention. 

On January 28th, 1878, Vera Zassulitch waited on General 
Trepoff in his reception-room, fired one shot at the general, threw 
her revolver on the floor and awaited arrest. She declared when 
arrested that she had shot and wounded the general for flogging 
Bogolyuboff. Was Bogolyuboff her personal friend, or was Gen- 
eral Trepoff her personal enemy? Neither. The investigation 
established that she had never seen either of them in her life. 

What, then, were her motives, and what did she strive to ac- 
complish by shooting the general? ‘This question is fundamental 
not only for the sake of historical accuracy, but because it throws 
light upon revolutionary psychology, upon the psychology of the 
Russian terrorists, their past as well as their recent deeds. But 
first a few words about the famous trial. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Alexander II introduced a mod- 
ern court of law and the jury system, the government handled all 
political cases either arbitrarily, i.e., ‘ administratively,” when it 
had no proofs, but mere suspicions of the prisoner’s guilt, or it 
submitted such cases for trial before a special tribunal, selected by 
the government and the findings of the court of law were thus de- 
cidedly influenced by the wishes of the administration. 

The shooting and the wounding of General Trepoff, the chief 
of the St. Petersburg police, created a great sensation. ‘The crim- 
inal intent and the guilt of the would-be murderess was plain and 
could not be denied. There was wide public interest in the per- 
sonality of the revolutionist. Count Pahlen, the favorite Min- 
ister of Alexander II, felt, therefore, that it would be good 
policy to submit this case to a regular court, since the findings of 
a secret special tribunal could not possibly pacify, but would only 
enhance the irritation of the general public. Count Pahlen per- 
sonally vouched for a verdict of “ guilty ” and a severe sentence, 
and the Czar reluctantly agreed to submit the case to a regular 
court of law and a selected jury. 

The jury was carefully chosen. Of the twelve men that were 
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to sit in the jury-box four were Aulic councillors; there was a col- 
legiate councillor, a titulary councillor, a collegiate registrar, an 
artist, an assistant to the Director of the Demidoff Asylum, a sci- 
entist, a provincial nobleman, and an honorary citizen of St. Pe- 
tersburg. This highly respectable body of citizens tried the fa- 
mous case. ‘The presiding judge, before whom the case was 
brought, Judge Koni, later Senator Koni, is generally regarded 
throughout Russia as the country’s most able jurist. 

But it was of no avail. The forebodings of Alexander II 
were justified: the character of no Russian police official could 
stand the test of a true court of law. And fortune used General 
Trepoff very badly. He was known throughout St. Petersburg 
not only for his exceptional brutality, but as a virtuoso in the art 
of graft and blackmail, who had amassed in a comparatively short 
time fabulous fortunes. 

All such rumors or inside information, while they did not in- 
fluence the court, influenced public opinion; but the life-history of 
the woman accused of so serious a crime unquestionably did influ- 
ence the court. It had been clearly established that she never was 
a revolutionist and that she had never belonged to any anti-govern 
mental organization whatsoever. Nevertheless, previous to her 
shooting of Trepoff she had spent twelve years in various prisons 
and in exile. 

Vera Zassulitch, of noble birth and a daughter of a captain 
in His Majesty’s service, was a pupil in a Moscow high school 
for girls, and at the age of sixteen made the acquaintance of a cer- 
tain Mlle. Netchayeff, another school-girl. She later became ac- 
quainted with Mlle. Netchayeff’s brother, M. Netchayeff, who was 
then a student. Netchayeff asked Vera Zassulitch, on one occa- 
sion, to take charge of a few letters which might be addressed to 
him, and she readily assented, since Netchayeff was then neither 
known nor even suspected of being a revolutionist. She soon 
after entirely lost track of Netchayeff, who had become a revo- 
lutionist and government suspect. The government discovered 
that at one time, while a school-girl, Vera Zassulitch had known 
Netchayeff, and that she had received a few letters for him. She 
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therefore became a ‘‘ suspected” person, and from the age of 
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eighteen to twenty was kept in the Litovski prison and in the 
dreaded dungeons of the Peter-Paul Fortress. 

Monsieur Alexandroft, who defended Vera Zassulitch, charac- 
terized the effect of these two years in solitary confinement in the 
following words: ‘ The time between the eighteenth and the 
twentieth year—these are the years of youth when childhood 
ceases; when impressions lasting for life are most powerful; when 
life itself appears yet spotless and pure. For the maiden it is 
the most beautiful time—the time of budding love—when the 
girl rises to the fuller consciousness of womanhood, the time 
of fanciful reverie and enthusiasm, the time to which, in later days, 
as a mother and a matron, her thoughts still fondly revert. Gen- 
tlemen of the jury! You know in the company of what friends 
Vera Zassulitch had to pass her best years. The walls of a dun- 
geon were her companions. For two years she saw neither 
mother, nor relations, nor friends. Sometimes she heard that her 
mother had come and had given a message of greeting. That 
was all she was allowed to learn. Locked up without occupation 
within the walls of a prison! . . . Far, far away from everything 
human! Nothing there to nourish the feelings of friendship and 
love; nothing but the sympathy created by the knowledge that, to 
the right and to the left, there were fellow-sufferers passing their 
wretched days in the same way. . . . Thus it was, that in the depth 
of her solitude there arose in Vera Zassulitch such warm-hearted 
sympathy for every political prisoner, and every political convict 
became for her a spiritual comrade, to whom she assigned a place 
in the experience and the impressions of her past life.”’ 

Not a shadow of a proof, nor even a substantial, tangible, 
well-based suspicion, could be found against Vera Zassulitch. She 
was twice submitted to a searching examination and was finally 
set free after two years of solitary confinement. She returned 
immediately to her mother, and was physically and mentally in a 
terrible condition. She and her mother made hasty preparations 
to depart for the country, where she might recuperate. But just 
ten days after she was released a policeman appeared in her house. 
He came to rearrest her! 

Vera Zassulitch could not believe it; she thought there must 
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be some mistake. She could not understand how a despotic gov- 
ernment could be so foolishly cruel. But her protests were of no 
avail, and she was again thrown into prison. After spending 
some time there she was exiled to the little town of Krestzy, where 
she lived under special police supervision and was made to shift 
for herself. At the moment of her arrest she was given no op- 
portunity to change her clothing, and she went away with but a 
single rouble in her pocket, a little box of chocolates and a French 
book. Some good people later came to her help. No sooner, 
however, did she establish herself in her place of exile than she 
was again arrested and exiled to Tver. ‘The same story repeated 
itslf in Tver, from which she was exiled to Soligalitch, and from 
there to Kharkoff. Twelve years she thus spent in dungeons, and 
in forced migrations from one place of exile to another. During 
these twelve long years she was never put before a court; she never 
knew the reason for her arrest, and at her trial the police authori- 
ties could give no coherent statement of what she was guilty or 
even of what she was suspected. 

When she was finally freed at the age of twenty-nine, she came 
to St. Petersburg and there read in a newspaper, the Novoye 
Vremya, of what had happened to Bogolyuboff. She had never 
heard his name, and had never seen Trepoff. She remembered 
her own terrible persecutions and wondered why the public or the 
press did not see to it that the outraged honor of the sufferer was 
avenged and his reputation restored. 

But the public as well as the press were in fetters; no protest 
followed, and the affair was on the verge of being forgotten. Then 
it was that she asked herself in the words of her counsel, ‘‘ Is there 
no voice that can break through the ghastly silence, so that all 
may hear it? Can nothing be done to awaken the public con- 
science?” She felt that she must be that voice. She decided to 
attract the attention of the public by shooting at General Trepoff. 

Vera Zassulitch, when asked whether she wanted to plead 
“guilty,” answered affirmatively, and was obviously perfectly in- 
different to the consequences of Aer deed. But not so the public. 
The public was aroused. The St. Petersburg men and women of 
fashion, generals, ladies-in-waiting, and courtiers, were horrified by 
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the disclosures, and the sympathies of the whole public were em- 
phatically on the side of Vera Zassulitch. 

The charge of Judge Koni was remarkably fair, leaving the 
question of guilt entirely to the consciences of the jury. And the 
jury—the twelve councillors, noblemen—after a very short delib- 
eration brought in the unanimous verdict of “* Not Guilty.” 

Such a verdict in a case where the defendant pleaded “ guilty ” 
may be regarded as strange, but one must remember that even in 
the English law in all issues involved in the verdict of “‘ not guilty ” 
the jury is and always has been the judge of the Jaw as well as of 
the facts. 

But no sooner was Vera Zassulitch set free than, on leaving 
the court, her cab was surrounded by policemen and gendarmes, 
who tried to rearrest her. There was a fight between the public 
and the police; shots were fired; a relation of Vera Zassulitch, 
Gregory Sidoratski, was killed; others were wounded. But Vera 
Zassulitch escaped. 

Shortly after the trial the Emperor removed General Trepoff 
from office, because, it is said, proof was adduced that the wound- 
ed General had in a short time accumulated graft to the amount of 
not less than 3,000,000 roubles. 

Political cases have never again been submitted to a true court 
of law anda jury. But the special secret courts have been all the 
busier, as well as the administrative officers who have since dis- 
pensed justice to political suspects and offenders. 

The shot fired by Vera Zassulitch was the signal that inaugu- 
rated an era of terrorism. The first terroristic actions came from 
above. Count Pahlen was removed for having suggested a regu- 
lar court for Vera Zassulitch. Nabokoff was ordered to “‘ clean 
up” the department of justice. It was a house-cleaning which 
Russia will never forget. From that time on no legal obstacles 
were to stand in the way of the extermination of all real or imag- 
inary revolutionists. In 1879 not less than sixteen were hanged 
and scores were exiled, sentenced to forced labor in the Siberian 
mines, entombed in the dreaded dungeons of the Fortresses of Sts. 
Peter and Paul and Schliesselburg. The persons suspected of be- 
longing to the revolutionary movement were outlawed. 
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The government went so far in its terroristic policy as to hang 
a man—a wealthy nobleman, Dimitri Lizogub,—because he was 
suspected of giving money to revolutionary causes. Lizogub took 
no active part in the revolutionary movement, and the government 
did not accuse him of it; but His Majesty’s government was anx- 
ious to know what Lizogub did with his large income. The sus- 
picion arose that some of the money was destined to help the cause 
of revolution, which then, in 1878, meant a peaceful propa- 
ganda. Even this petty accusation could not be proved; never- 
theless, Dimitri Lizogub was sentenced to death and the sentence 
was carried out August gth, 1879. Many similar cases could be 
quoted. Even police officials who fanatically hated Russian revo- 
lutionists were always ready to acknowledge that hundreds of 
perfectly innocent men and women were thrown into dungeons or 
sent to Siberia. ‘Their plea was that it is difficult to distinguish 
between those who are guilty and those who are not. These inno- 
cent sufferers were persons who happened to be acquainted with 
real or supposed revolutionists, who had had harmless corre- 
spondence with men whom the government suspected of being 
revolutionists, or they were persons who innocently lent money 
to people who afterwards, without their knowledge or consent, 
used it for revolutionary purposes. Thus was bloody terrorism 
inaugurated—inaugurated from above by His Majesty’s govern- 
ment. 

While the government was hanging, banishing, branding men 
and women, school-boys and school-girls not yet out of their teens, 
the verdict of the Vera Zassulitch jury was still ringing in the ears 
of revolutionary Russia. Did not even the judge in his charge, 
while regretting the shooting, practically acknowledge that Vera 
Zassulitch had a moral right to break the silence? His charge 
was to the effect that if the accused wished to raise a question of 
public importance, her object might have been attained by a mere 
insult against the person of General Trepoff. Did not the public 
of St. Petersburg, men and women of the highest circles not ex- 
cepted, declare themselves in perfect sympathy with the act of 
Vera Zassulitch ? 


The famous German jurist, Franz von Holtzendorff, wrote in 
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1878 of the Zassulitch case: ‘In spite of the contrast with the 
existing law, the verdict has received the approval of the whole 
of the Russian press, of the upper classes, even of the circles of 
Russian jurists. I have had personal occasion to convince myself 
that prominent officials of the Russian Empire applauded the 
verdict.” 

This is the secret and the keystone to the psychology of ter- 
rorism. Human society is more or less the same everywhere; pub- 
lic opinion has about as much powgr in a despotically ruled coun- 
try as in a free commonwealth. Did the actions of the self- 
constituted vigilance committees have any legal status in Calli- 
fornia during the early days? Were not their so-called sentences 
from a legal point of view plain murder? Yet public opinion, 
since the law of the land could not be enforced, sanctioned the 
acts of those vigilance committees. But if such a committee, in 
an excess of zeal, had destroyed the lives of a few peaceful and 
honest citizens—it would have unquestionably met with a differ- 
ent reception on the part of public opinion. Something like this 
took place in Russia. It was obvious from the actions of the 
government that the so-called ‘“‘ law ” was not protecting anybody 
who was really or even suspected of being dissatisfied with 
the autocratic form of government; and public opinion, unable 
to exonerate legally, sanctioned deeds of violence, which it would 
have abhorred under all other circumstances. Without grave in- 
justice on the part of the government, and without the support of 
public opinion, revolutionary terrorism could not even be imagined. 

First of all, terroristic actions on the part of revolutionists 
have carried in themselves not only elements of vengeance, but 
also elements of propaganda. It was, of course, clear to all revo- 
lutionists that Russian freedom was a question of numerical 
strength. Any deed committed by the terrorists that would shock 
the public meant the reduction of their forces and the strengthen- 
ing of the autocratic régime. We know the reactionary effect 
produced by the murder of Emperor Alexander II. Al liberal- 
minded Russians were ready to admit that the faults of the end of 
his reign were grave; but they were terribly shocked by the crime 
—and terrorism disappeared. But the reactionary reign of Alex- 
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ander III did not stamp out terrorism. The reign of Alexander 
III cannot compare in severity with the reign of Nicholas II under 
Plehve. Terrorism, as a social movement, cannot exist with- 
out the sanction of public opinion; it cannot exist where hundreds 
are not ready to take the place of the one revolutionist who has 
fallen. ‘Terroristic deeds do not play into the hands of reaction 
when they are sure not only of being exonerated by public opinion, 
but also of stimulating and revolutionizing the masses of the peo- 
ple. It took the Russian public twenty years to forget that the 
revolutionists destroyed the life of a czar, who with all his faults, 
worked and fought hard for the abolition of serfdom, and intro- 
duced institutions which, however imperfect, carry in themselves 
the seeds of Russia’s future greatness. 

There is an unwritten chapter in the history of Russian cul- 
ture and Russia’s social psychology. It is the reign of Alexander 
III, characterized by a literature and a moral philosophy of its 
own. It isa literature of despair, it is a philosophy of non-resist- 
ance to evil, of resignation to suffer without protest. Was it cow- 
ardice? No. It was moral depth, and moral heroism. There 
was a cheap and easy way of getting out of unpleasant situations 
—Russian society and literature could easily repudiate the deed of 
the regicides, for which indeed they were not responsible. But in- 
stead, a man like. Turgenyeff characterized Sofie Perovski, the 
soul of the terrorist executive committee, as a saint; and Tur- 
genyeff had indeed a right to speak for intellectual Russia. At the 
same time, however, thinking and feeling Russia distinctly made 
up its mind that such deeds should never occur again. 

The reign of Alexander III was far from gentle; it was a 
reign of obscurantism and reaction; but the people suffered si- 
lently. The reign of Nicholas II was in no way an improvement 
upon the reign of his “ never-to-be-forgotten father’; finally the 
people of Russia could stand it no longer. No redress could be 
found against crying wrongs; humble protests against the intol- 
erable situation were answered by exile, by flogging, by shooting. 
And, as in 1878, demonstrative shooting and killing of particu- 
larly cruel officials, of especially hated oppressors of Russia, began 
to meet with approval and even enthusiasm throughout the land. 
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When, at a banquet, 485 reputable engineers and captains of 
industry honor the name of Plehve’s assassin by rising from their 
seats and describing him in their speeches as a hero in the strife 
for liberty, then it is high time for His Majesty’s government to 
bethink itself. 

Korobchevski, the famous St. Petersburg lawyer, who defend- 
ed Sozonoff, Plehve’s assassin, before the specially appointed tri- 
bunal, characterized Plehve and Sozonoff as follows: ‘‘ Plehve 
insisted upon the hanging of Belmasheff; he buried in dungeons 
and sent to exile thousands of innocent men; he dogged and shot 
the peasantry and the workingmen; he insulted the educated 
classes; he planned the massacres of the Jews in Kishineff and 
Homel; he strangled Finland to death; he persecuted the Poles; 
he helped to bring about the present war, that has already cost 
so much Russian blood. . . . All this one can read in black on 
white in foreign publications. And while living abroad Sozonoff, 
in a state of revolutionary ecstasy, heard of nothing else, thought 
of nothing else but of Plehve. He could think of him only as 
a fatal, terrible nightmare upon the breast of his suffocating 
mother-country. It was impossible for Sozonoff to think of him 
in any other way than as a monster, who could only be removed 
by another monster—murder. . . . That is why, when he 
took in his trembling hands the bomb designed for Plehve, he 
believed, he ardently believed, that it was not filled with dyna- 
mite and fulminating mercury, but with tears, the grief and 
misery of the people; and with the sound of the exploding bomb 
he heard the bursting and breaking and falling of chains—the 
chains of enslaved Russia. a 

Here the presiding judge interrupted, threatening to order 
the lawyer from the courtroom. But Korobchevski concluded his 
plea: 

“Tam finishing. That is what Sozonoff thought. . . . That 
is why no sooner had Sozonoff regained consciousness than he ex- 
claimed in ecstasy, ‘ Long live liberty.’ ” 

And yet, as any rational man outside of Russia will probably 
acknowledge, Plehve was only a strenuous, clever, and faithful 
servant of the autocratic system. He was cruel, he was unscrupu- 
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lous, he had blood on his hands. Yet he committed all of his 
wrongs in his capacity as chief representative of the ‘‘ System,”’ 
not for any personal pleasure. Plehve was put out of the way, 
yet a massacre of unarmed men, women, and children took place 
on the streets of St. Petersburg. Plehve was dead, but Russian 
autocracy, Russian despotism, was alive; and despotism means 
violence in one form or another. 

Just as the Russian autocratic system is legally responsible for 
the doings of a Plehve, a Sipyagin, a Prince Obolenski, a Governor 
Bogdanovitch, a Grand Duke Sergius, so is Russian society, 
Russian public opinion, morally responsible for the deeds of those 
terrorists who have taken justice in their own hands. 

A quarter of a century ago Turgenyeff wrote this little poem in 
prose: 

‘T see a huge building, in the front wall a narrow door, which 
is wide open; beyond it stretches a dismal darkness. Before the 
high threshold stands a girl—a Russian girl. 

‘“* The impenetrable darkness is breathing frost, and with the 
icy breeze from the depth of the building a slow, hollow voice is 
coming. | 

***O! you who would cross the threshold, do you know what 
awaits you?’ 

“* T know,’ answers the girl. 

“* Cold, hunger, hatred, derision, contempt, insults, prison, 
suffering, even death?’ 

“* T. know it.’ 

‘** Complete isolation, alienation from all?’ 

“*T know it. Iam ready. I will bear all sorrow and mis- 
eries.’ 

““* Not only if inflicted by enemies, but by kindred and 
friends?’ 

‘** Yes, even by them.’ 

“© Well, are you ready for self-annihilation ?’ 

ere. 

‘“** For anonymous self-annihilation? You shall die, and no- 
body—nobody shall know even whose memory is to be honored.’ 

‘“**T ask for neither gratitude nor pity. I ask for no renown.’ 
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‘““* Are you ready for a crime?’ 

‘The girl bent her head. ‘I am ready even for a crime.’ 

‘“ The voice paused a while before renewing its questioning. 

‘“* Do you know,’ it said at last, ‘ that you may lose your faith 
in what you now believe; that you may come to feel that you were 
mistaken, and have lost your young life in vain?’ 

‘** T know that also. Nevertheless I will enter.’ 

‘* Enter then! ’ 

“The girl crossed the threshold, and a heavy curtain fell be- 
hind her.- 

‘“* A fool!’ gnashed someone outside. 

‘“* A saint!’ answered a voice from somewhere.” 

That was twenty-five years ago. A terrible change has since 
taken place. What appealed to the heart and pen of a Turgen- 
yeff, the individual personality, became an object worthy of Ver- 
eshtchagin’s brush—a battlefield. 

And there has been a great change even within the last dec- 
ade. Ten years ago the word “ terrorism ” was abhorred alike by 
liberals and revolutionists. To-day hundreds of terroristic mur- 
ders are being planned throughout Russia, shocking all of us here, 
but, in Russia, only those whom nothing else can shock. 

There was no terrorism in Russia from 1881 till the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. The present Revolutionary party, 
which revived terrorism, if not as a part of its program, at least 
admittedly as a part of its tactics, numbers about half a million 
adherents, and operates with the secret help, the silent consent, or 
with the merely perfunctory disapproval, of many millions of Rus- 
sian liberals, i.e., professional men, landed proprietors, men of 
affairs. How has this party developed such strength in so short 
a time; and why has the Russian autocratic government, with 
unbounded means at its disposal, failed to check or counteract this 
movement in time? 

The answer to this question is that His Majesty’s government 
has concentrated all its efforts in the cause of self-destruction. It 
has followed Leontyeff’s recipe, ‘‘ Russia must be kept frozen that 
it may not grow putrid.” This conception is so strange that it 
perhaps should be illustrated by a concrete example. The recently 
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published ‘‘ Memoirs” of Leo Deutsch, his life in Siberia, are 
universally acknowledged to be objective and truthful. The fol- 
lowing is a little page from Russian life, a story quoted from 
Deutsch’s book : 

‘The chief town in the district of Poltava is a small place 
called Romny, and in this little town there is a girls’ school. Two 
or three of the scholars hit upon the idea of lending one another 
books, and making notes on them—not books that were in any 
way forbidden, but were accessible to all. Soon a few young 
men joined them, and thus a small reading society was formed 
which could help pass away the long winter evenings in the dull 
provincial town. ‘These young people had no idea that they were 
committing any offence, and they naturally never dreamt of keep- 
ing their proceedings secret. But the eye of the law is sleepless! 
The officer commanding the gendarmerie in that place saw and 
triumphed. For years he had been vegetating in this obscure cor- 
ner of the empire, and had never unearthed the smallest conspir- 
acy, nor brought to light a secret society; his opportunity had 
come. He could at last manifest his burning zeal, his devotion 
to his country and his Czar; and recognition by his superiors, per- 
haps an order of promotion, shone before him. One night the 
gendarmerie paid domiciliary visits to the dwellings of the young 
women of the schgol. Certainly nothing suspicious was found, 
but the frightened girls ‘ confessed ’ that they ‘ held meetings,’ and 
that they read books in a ‘society.’ This was enough for the 
brave sergeant; here were grounds for the state to take action 
against the ‘ secret society of Romny.’ The girls and their friends 
were arrested and imprisoned; a report was dispatched to St. Pe- 
tersburg of the discovery of a secret society, in which such and 
such persons had taken part and discussed ‘ social questions’ to- 
gether; the officer was of the opinion that these evil-doers should 
be sent to Siberia ;—they were sent.” 

Everybody can appreciate what effect this banishment to Si- 
beria would have upon these seventeen- and eighteen-year-old chil- 
dren, upon their relatives, acquaintances, and the whole thinking 
public of the little town of Romny. The injustice was resented bit- 
terly; the wrong that could not be righted, the merciless brutality 
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of the government’s action suddenly awakened all concerned to the 
grim realities of Russian life. Peaceful, law-abiding, often con- 
servative citizens became what is known in Russia as “ revolution- 
ists ’’; they are willing to work for the introduction of such polit- 
ical conditions as can safeguard their life and liberty. 

There is, however, a great difference between a revolutionist 
and a terrorist; and only a tremendous pressure can force a radical 
revolutionist into terrorism. Yet the government has succeeded 
in creating terrorism on a large scale, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Russian revolutionist preferred suicide to murder. 

The careful student of the Russian revolutionary movement 
will be horrified by the statistics of suicide among the revolution- 
ists. They were driven into suicide by the constant persecutions 
of the government. But of the number of suicides among politi- 
cal offenders outside the prison, as well as so-called ‘“ hunger- 
strikes ” inside the prison walls, the autocratic régime concerned 
itself not at all. His Majesty’s government evidently thought 
the fewer revolutionists there were alive the better. Yet elemen- 
tary common sense ought to have prompted the consideration that 
such a social phenomenon as suicide of Russian revolutionists en 
masse was a dangerous symptom. To-day a revolutionist commits 
suicide, knowing that he thereby does not annoy the government 
in the least; but will not this man to-morrow have a successor, who 
will not be ready to die without striking his mortal enemies ? 

The intentions of the Russian revolutionists were peaceful, 
and in the beginning of the industrial evolution of Russia they 
seemed to favor peaceful educational work and political propa- 
ganda among the growing working class in the industrial centres. 
With the development of capitalism the basis of the revolutionary 
movement rapidly changed, or perhaps it would be truer to say 
that in the development of capitalism the revolutionary movement 
finally found a real, firm basis for its activity. 

The revolutionist of the end of the seventies eagerly followed 
in the footsteps of Vera Zassulitch; public opinion readily ap- 
proved of deeds of violence when directed against violence, be- 
cause it seemed an almost hopeless task to engage the common 
people in the struggle with autocracy. Deep beneath the emo- 
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tional surface of Russian terrorism there was a gruesome logic 
of which the terrorists were not altogether unconscious. There 
was no great working class at that time in Russia. There was 
only the vast peasant population, recently freed from serfdom. 
It was clear to the Russian revolutionists that generals may plan 
and direct but cannot fight battles; the people, the common people, 
storm bastilles, and pay the price of blood for their own liberty. 
In order to awaken in the peasantry elementary conceptions of in- 
dividuality, of human dignity, of love for liberty, not less than 
1,000 Russian revolutionists, well educated, cultured and refined 
men and women of the upper classes, engaged in a peculiar kind 
of settlement work, helping in the fields with the peasants and 
trying to uplift and influence them. Their work did not prosper. 
Results that only decades could produce were expected within 
weeks and months. They would perhaps have continued their so- 
cial work for years had not the government, in blind fury, crushed 
their efforts, triumphantly exterminating the mildest protests of 
society. 

After this last experience the Russian revolutionist had no 
further hope in the peasantry and in the revolt of the masses, and 
was reduced to the alternative of either resigning the struggle or 
—the shot of Vera Zassulitch suggested the other alternative. 

The evolution of the terrorist psychology is very curious. Vera 
Figner, a remarkably beautiful and cultured woman, a daughter of 
a good family, was one of the most active leaders of the terrorist 
movement. Leo Deutsch, in his reminiscences, tells how she be- 
came a terrorist. He tells us of meeting her just after her re- 
turn from a small village on the Volga, where she had been living 
and working as a peasant-woman. ‘ The impression she had re- 
ceived there had stirred her deeply, and she described in graphic 
language the fathomless misery and poverty, the hopeless igno- 
rance of the provincial working classes. The conclusion she drew 
from it all was that under existing conditions there was no way of 
helping these people. ‘Show me any such way; show me how 
under the present circumstances I can serve the peasants, and I 
am ready to go back to the villages at once,’ she said. And her 
whole manner left no doubt of her absolute sincerity and readiness 
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to keep her word. But her experience had been that of many 
others who had idealized ‘ the people’ and also their own power 
of stirring them; and we were none of us prepared with any defin- 
ite counsel that could deter her from the new path she had deter- 
mined to tread—simply because she could see no other way to the 
desired end.” 

There can be no doubt that every man or woman who deliber- 
ately crossed the threshold of terrorism did so, with due allow- 
ance for emotional motives, because the rising of the masses, the 
great popular revolution, proved to be a dream of the remote 
future. Following the path of terrorism meant to the revolution- 
ist a sacrifice of life. And how could a person sacrifice his own 
young life for anything less than his deepest desire? They began 
to regard their own struggle, the struggle of a handful of people 
with a czar, as a more humane substitute for a great popular and 
bloody revolt, their own self-sacrifice as an equivalent of a 
revolution. 

Before us is the speech of Anna Pavlovna Korba, a tpyical 
terrorist, to her judges. She was brought up very carefully in a 
cultured noble family, was very religious in her youth and devoted 
her life after marriage to philanthropy; she goes in 1877, when 
the Russo-Turkish war broke out, as Red Cross nurse to the front, 
and on her return home becomes a terrorist. There is no break in 
her evolution—religion, philanthropy, nursing at the front, ter- 
rorism—and curious as it may appear, her speech to the judges 
leaves no doubt that her terrorism was a more or less strenuous 
form of philanthropic work. The idea of an extended popular 
revolt with much bloodshed is distasteful to her, and yet she is a 
member of the terroristic Narodnaya Volga, the People’s Will 
party, which murdered Alexander II! “I admit,” she told her 
judges, ‘“‘ that I belong to the revolutionary party, the party of 
the Will of the People, and I believe in its principles and share its 
views. I do not know of any organization that chooses and pre- 
fers a path of bloodshed. . . . Such a party may arise in time, if 
the revolutionary movement extends; but if I am living when that 
time comes, I will not belong toit... .” 


“. . . The historical task set before the Party of the Will of 
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the People is to obtain independence and freedom for Russia. The 
means for the attainment of these objects depend directly upon 
the government. We do not adhere obstinately to terrorism. The 
hand that is raised to strike will instantly fall when the government 
changes the political conditions of life. Our party has enough 
patriotic self-control not to take revenge tor its bleeding wounds; 
but unless it prove false to the Russian people, it cannot lay down 
its arms until it has conquered for that people freedom and well- 
being.” - 

After the murder of the Czar the terrorists lost the moral 
support of society and terrorism became impossible. Industrial 
development, on the other hand, was gradually but surely forming 
a class of people destined to fight en masse for their own freedom. 
This situation changed the type of the Russian revolutionist. He 
became an organizer and political agitator in the labor world ot 
the industrial centres. 

The propaganda was carried on secretly among workingmen 
in small circles (kruzhki). Large meetings were impossible, as 
they could not escape the notice of the police. The revolutionary 
propaganda was therefore in the beginning very difficult and 
reached but comparatively few workingmen. The intellectual 
revolutionists were not influencing large numbers of the working 
people, but were educating a limited number of labor leaders, who 
in their turn carried on an agitation among their fellow-working- 
men. ‘The movement grew steadily for a decade in breadth and 
depth, and finally it could not satisfy itself with a whispered prop- 
aganda in small circles. The labor movement was clamoring for 
recognition, for self-assertion, and it served notice of its existence 
by appearing openly on the streets, in labor parades. 

These parades, although perfectly peaceful and orderly, were 
regarded by the government as revolutionary demonstrations, and 
the police or Cossacks invariably dispersed them and arrested the 
participants. ‘The working classes and the students persistently 
continued to arrange such parades on the 1st of May (European 
Labor Day), and at many other local occasions. The Russian 
revolutionists have been willing to expose themselves openly to at- 
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tack and maltreatment because of the great educational effect of 
such parades. 

In the City of New York the politicians of both parties main- 
tain that political parades, banners, etc., influence ten per cent. 
of the voters, in a city where the press and speech are absolutely 
free and house-to-house canvass is not interfered with. What, 
then, must be the influence of a political parade in Russian cities! 
A labor parade or a political demonstration has a profound propa- 
gandist influence; it reaches tens of thousands, makes them think 
about their life and surroundings, announces that there are men 
ready to protest against the existing political conditions, and in- 
vites men to join the ranks of the revolution. 

All such demonstrations are dispersed by the police. But in- 
stead of merely dispersing the crowd or arresting the transgressors 
of the law, which prohibits such gatherings, His Majesty’s govern- 
ment uses Cossacks with sabres and knouts, and mutilates scores 
of men and women. The Russians are used to it. The in- 
genious Governor of Vilna, General von Wahl, decided to arrest 
all participants in a peaceful demonstration and inflict upon all 
severe corporal punishment. Those arrested at the Vilna demon- 
stration were stripped and flogged systematically, the Governor 
smoking cigarettes and counting the strokes while he supervised 
the details of the flogging. No appeal could be taken. The de- 
grading and unlawful punishment was administered. 

The Vilna flogging provoked general indignation, but the gov- 
ernment entirely approved of von Wahl’s action. Then came an 
avenger in the person of a Jewish workingman named Leckert, 
who shot at von Wahl, slightly wounding him. Leckert was exe- 
cuted, von Wahl promoted, and terrorism revived. Prince Obo- 
lenski indulged in flogging peasants; he was shot at; Governor 
Bogdanovitch ordered troops to shoot at a peaceful crowd of la- 
borers; the Governor was shot in the daytime in full view of hun- 
dreds of witnesses, and the murderer escaped; Governor Andreeft 
imitated Governor Bogdanovitch and he met with the same fate. 
Terrorism was revived, and the revolutionists declared it to be a 
necessary means of self-protection. The terrorist party openly an- 
nounced that whenever flogging or unprovoked shooting on a 
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peaceful crowd was indulged in, those responsible for such action 
would be killed by the newly formed special “ fighting organiza- 
tion’ of the Socialist-Revolutionist party. 

Parallel with the growing number of victims of Russian autoc- 
racy, grows the number of victims of terrorism. After the St. 
Petersburg massacre of the 22d of January thousands of the 
staunchest and most cool-headed law-and-order men became terror- 
ists. ‘There was a popular clamor for vengeance and it was a 
foregone conclusion that terrorism would reach higher and seek 
its victims among the members of the Imperial House. There 
was neither excitement nor surprise in Russia when Grand Duke 
Sergius was killed in front of the Supreme Court building in the 
Kremlin. Within the last few months political demonstrations 
and the execution of those taking part in the processions have be- 
come a common occurrence; the number of victims of terrorism 
has been proportionately large. 

Patriotism and political wisdom alike indicated to the govern- 
ment that the only way to save the monarchy and the country was 
to abandon its reactionary bureaucratic ways, to grant a democratic 
constitution, and give the proper moral prestige to law and or- 
der. Terrorism would have then become socially and morally 
intolerable. But His Majesty’s government decided otherwise; 
it adopted a method which has definitely proved that Russian 
autocracy exists only for its own sake, that it is entirely indif- 
ferent to the welfare of the nation, and is ashamed of nothing. 
His Majesty’s government selected as its method not govern- 
mental reprisals, but common foul play; it has chosen to hire 
hooligans and bandits to kill those opposed to autocracy. The 
activity of hired hooligans with the help of the local police 
is reported in almost every Russian town of considerable size. 
The most successful massacre was arranged by the government 
in Baku, where about 1,200 Armenians were massacred under 
the supervision of government officials with government rifles 
distributed to the Tartars, who were engaged for this purpose. 
While the methods employed by the Czar’s government in the 
Baku massacre are the same as in other prearranged massacres, 
it is especially interesting to note that all the arrangements were 
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made openly. The Governor-General of the Caucasus, Prince 
Galitzin, said publicly, long before the massacre, that he would 
not rest while there was one Armenian left, as they were all revo- 
lutionists. 

The massacre was described in detail even in Russian papers 
published under censorship. The Tiflis paper, Telefon, states that 
government rifles were distributed among the Tartars and that 
every morning during the days of the massacre the Tartars openly 
received rounds of cartridges from the police officers at the sta- 
tion. The editor of the Baku News furnished the St. Petersburg 
paper Syn Otchestva with a long, detailed report, and a few pas- 
sages of the report I will quote: ‘‘ The house of Lalayeft was be- 
sieged for many hours by a crowd of Tartars, and at last burned 
with all its inhabitants, in the presence of several policemen, ofh- 
cers, and half a company of Cossacks. While the house was burn- 
ing a small Armenian peasant emerged from the basement and 
ran towards the Cossacks, trying to conceal himself among the 
horses and imploring protection. A shot was fired after him by 
the crowd, but did not hit him. The Cossacks looked at each 
other for a moment, and then one of them struck the Armenian on 
the head. The man fell, but seeing an officer and soldiers near the 
entrance of the house, he got up again and ran towards them. The 
soldiers barred his way with their bayonets. 

‘On the 21st of February (the third day of the massacre) the 
Governor, Prince Nakashidze, accompanied by the Chief of Po- 
lice and a hundred Cossacks, visited the Parallel Street. Here he 
was met by the greetings of armed Tartars. One of the Cossacks 
took the rifle away from a Tartar, but the Governor immediately 
ordered that it should be restored to him. The massacre in the 
street continued during this scene.” 

A correspondent of the Osvobojdenie tells us that the Gov- 
ernor arranged the details of the massacre, and knew precisely 
who was going to be killed. He assured a prominent lawyer, who 
begged for protection, that the Tartars would spare him. 

The oil producers of the country unanimously passed a set of 
resolutions sent to the Secretary of Agriculture which begins with 
the following statement: 
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‘* During the days of 19th-22d of February wholesale massa- 
cres of defenceless citizens in the streets and houses of the town, 
accompanied by plunder and incendiarism, have taken place with 
the permission of the police. The crimes were perpetrated in the 
presence of the troops and the police, who calmly looked on at the 
deeds of the murderers, plunderers and incendiaries.” 

What happened in Baku is taking place in a less degree 
throughout Russia. In Kursk a well-informed citizen writes us 
that His Majesty’s government is hiring hooligans for one rouble 
to one rouble and thirty kopeks a day plus all the vodka necessary 
for enthusiastic work; and this is after His Majesty’s manifesto of 
December 26, 1904, in which he solemnly promised in the very 
first article of the manifesto to insure legality throughout the 
country and to adopt measures against arbitrary acts of officials. 

But the truth is that His Majesty’s government does not com- 
prehend what legality means, and as local officials do what they 
are ordered to do, their actions cannot be considered arbitrary. 














A NEW PERIL FOR THE TRADE UNION 


JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS 


\HE best friend of organized labor will admit that its 
chief perils are from within. ‘The abuse of new power, 
the retention of bad leaders, an eagerness to rush hotly 

into impossible boycott and sympathetic strikes, the interruption 
of industry by wrangles over “ jurisdiction,” restriction of output 
and the placing of unfair limits to the use of apprentices or ma- 
chinery, are abuses that can be traced directly to certain unions. 
It is true that these evils are in no sense confined to trade unions. 
They may be seen at their worst in many capitalistic organizations. 
But while this fact may make our attitude towards the unions a 
little more tolerant, it does not free them from deserved censure. 

The embittered contest over the “ open” or “ closed’ shop 
raises anew these issues and sharpens every outline of the struggle. 
It is claimed that ‘‘ $300,000,000 of money now back the fight 
for the open shop.” ‘To this end a new literature has been pro- 
duced with elaborate and ingenious agencies to carry on the prop- 
aganda against the ‘“ closed” or union shop. 

I wish, without further consideration, to state three facts which 
will be taken for granted in this discussion. ‘Trade-union excesses 
at certain points have compelled the employers to organize. 
Second, this organization, if directed fairly against the abuses of 
the unions, will be of great value to the unions. The struggle on 
the inside of labor organizations between the conservative and 
the raw, radical elements is quite as relentless as the struggle be- 
tween the union and the employers. A stubborn, well-organized 
opposition to every abuse on the part of the union will strengthen 
the conservative control within those warring bodies. Third, if 
(as in some of the allied building and metal trades) the union per- 
sists in retaining a reckless leadership, the employer has no alter- 
native but to fight; to fight, moreover, not on the assumption that 
the union is to be preserved—but that it is at least temporarily 
to be destroyed. 

Neither the open nor the closed shop is a clearly defined ob- 
ject for discussion. In respect to trade-union aims and employ- 
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ers’ rights, there may be a more radical difference between two 
closed shops than between an open and closed shop. There are 
employers who prefer collective bargaining and the joint-agree- 
ment, with the provision that only trade unionists be employed. 
Granite-cutting, cigar-making, and coal-mining offer such illustra- 
tions. There are closed shops in which the union insists upon 
having the foreman a member of the union; which restrict output; 
which refuse the employer the right to discharge, and compel him 
to force non-union men into the union. ‘There are open shops like 
that of the Boston Transcript, so fair as to wage-scale that I have 
heard trade-union printers say that they did not even object to this 
kind of open shop, because the non-union standard was controlled 
by the union. There are many other open shops in which dis- 
crimination and blacklisting against trades-union men is so bit- 
ter that it has every characteristic of the worst closed shop. It is 
with this extreme diversity of conditions that we have to deal. 
Most industries in England have the open shop, and yet in these 
instances it is distinctly understood by the employer that he is 
under practical coercion not to have non-unionists, and he is com- 
mitted to the closed shop more than many a business in this coun- 
try where the union label has been accepted and the contract 
signed. 

Every attempt at definition is embarrassed by these diversities. 
Theoretical accuracy would class as open shops scores that are 
termed closed by employers and employed. Employers in soft 
coal, granite, stove and cigar industries, tell you, ‘‘ We have the 
closed shop,” and the fact remains that the “ joint agreement ” 
doesn’t mention it, or expressly say it is an open shop. 

Logically, or in terms of the contract, we cannot escape this 
verbal perplexity. The moment, however, we approach from the 
practical side, this difficulty vanishes. As I deal with this practi- 
cal side, I think it adequate to say that a thoroughly unionized 
shop, understood to be such and accepted as such by the employer, 
is a “ closed” shop,” just as the open shop is one in which the 
employer hires and has non-union men constantly on hand. 

That the contract for the closed shop forces the employer 
to discriminate against non-union men shows at once why the fight 
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is on. It explains the heat and the determination of the em- 
ployer. It explains in part the stiff reaction against the trade 
unions in the United States during the last eighteen months. It 
explains the almost universal approval by the press and the out- 
side public of the open-shop principle. 

However friendly one may be to the closed shop under certain 
conditions, it must be confessed that it has to be defended as a 
practical exigency in a given time and place, rather than as a 
principle. One must also admit that the twofold organization 
which the closed shop implies may finally prove so costly to the 
general consumer that it will be condemned on this ground alone. 
We are not, however, at present sure of this. 

That the issue has arisen in its present form is to the advan- 
tage of the employer. It is not only ill-luck for the unions, but 
partly their fault, that they have permitted the issue to get before 
the public in its present shape. If instead of crying loudly for 
the closed-shop contract with its obligation to turn the employer 
against the non-unionist, they had turned the tables and cried 
against the proposed discrimination against an effective unionism 
with its principle of joint-agreement and collective bargaining, the 
trade-union argument would probably have three chances in the 
fight where it now has one. I admit there would be an element 
of humbug in this strategy, but not one-half the humbug that 
fills the great words “liberty,” “‘ freedom,” and ‘“ American- 
ism ’’ of the employers. The employer will get every advantage 
out of those big words. ‘The public will respond to them. The 
response will be so general, so unequivocal, so instinctive, that 
there is a good deal of danger not only of general confusion, but 
of injustice to what is best in the aims of organized labor. 

Why is it that the trade unions object to the open shop? _Be- 
cause they fear it will be used to disrupt or dangerously weaken 
their organization. The open shop in the hands of an employer 
who is hostile to the union can easily use the non-union contingent 
with deadly effect. The non-unionist is always dangerous to the 
wage-scale. The union is open to insidious attack at the very 
points where its weakness is greatest. This is no mere theorizing 
of the trade unionist. It is a part of his long and bitter experience 
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in trying to raise wages and lower hours. I heard the social sec- 
retary in a business that has finally granted the closed shop tell 
why he thought the men were right. ‘‘ When the union was 
weak,” he said, “ we could deal individually with non-unionists 
who were often willing to start in with almost any wage. This 
enabled us to play these men against the trade union minimum so 
as to bother the life out of them. But more than this,” he added, 
‘is the temptation of the employer, whenever he is hard pushed, 
to cut wages, as this is the easiest of all ways to get out of financial 
trouble. In our business,” he said, “‘ a cut of five per cent. drops 
several hundred dollars a week into our cash-box, but if we can 
bargain individuaHy with freshmen and new apprentices, we can 
get the equivalent of that cut without appearing to make it.” 

Again, this danger of the non-unionist is incalculably greater 
in America than in England, because the disciplinary power of 
benefit features is here so slight. 

The chief struggle of the union is the discipline of its mem- 
bers, collecting dues and enforcing penalties. In a union that is 
new or weak or composed of many nationalities, the open shop, 
plus an employer unfriendly to unionism, may render the building 
up of an organization that possesses any real power of assertion 
almost impossible. Nor is this the interest of the trade union 
alone. The public concern is definite and immediate if the prin- 
ciples of the joint-agreement and collective bargaining are of any 
social importance. Strictly on the evidence, we have come to 
believe that both these agencies have economically and education- 
ally extreme utility. If anywhere in the future the wage system 
is to be modified in the direction of more co-operative and demo- 
cratic methods, the joint-agreement in some form has to be 
strengthened and extended. For the kind of education we most 
need, politically and industrially, I do not know of a more discipli- 
nary agency now working in the United States than the joint- 
agreement, as it may be seen for example in our soft-coal districts 
and among the longshoremen and cigarmakers. Of the value 
and justification of collective bargaining we need no further proof. 





*The significance and social utility of the “joint-agreement” was very ably stated 
in this periodical. 
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And so far as it is the policy of employers’ associations to carry 
on the fight for the open shop with the rancor shown in every issue 
of ‘‘ American Industries,” does anyone suppose that the unions 
will not strike back in the same spirit for the closed shop? This 
rancor among employers will create the very difficulty they are 
trying to avoid. The most able labor leaders in this country hold 
that the power of the absolutely closed shops, if generally applied, 
would be unsafe from the union point of view. They hold that 
the compulsory element, except in a few industries, is dangerous; 
that the progress of the union depends upon persuasion and upon 
merit. 

The Civic Federation has done its most signal service in 
meeting the trade union at this highest point of its development. 
It enlists the co-operation of what is best and most conservative in 
labor organizations. It thus avoids the blunder of trying to dis- 
cipline the union chiefly from without. If unions are to persist, 
their education must come more and more from within. 

But what has this to do with the open or closed shop? It has 
pretty much everything to do with it, in the actual situation which 
we are considering. The National Typothete of America, at 
their last meeting, came out almost fiercely for the open shop. In 
a paper that received great applause, the vice-president said, “* The 
open shop means the destruction of the union, unless the unions 
concede it.” He then attacks the whole method of the wage-scale 
that goes with collective bargaining, saying outright that the em- 
ployer must deal with his men “ individually,” hiring whom he 
will with no conditions, discharging men as he sees fit without giv- 
ing any reason. Among an exceptionally intelligent group of 
employers, we thus see what the unions have to face. In spite 
of a formal sop to collective bargaining at Pittsburg last spring, 
the Manufacturers’ Association of the United States leaves us in 
no doubt as to what its members want, if they are strong enough 
to get it. They decry every distinctive feature of labor organiza- 
tion, so far as it is an aggressive body struggling through its rep- 
resentatives to get a higher wage and shorter working time. 

It will be helpful if we understand more clearly the frequent 
references to the open-shop question in England and in well- 
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behaved unions like our own railway men who have the open 
shop. Those who compose this union are a picked and carefully 
sifted lot of men in no way analogous to trade-union membership 
in the severely competing industries of cigar or garment-making. 
In England, where the open shop technically prevails, the pop- 
ulation is homogeneous, the unions old, disciplined, restrained by 
large benefits; and the employer, however much he may hate them, 
has come to recognize the fact of unionism, the fact of the joint- 
agreement, the fact of collective bargaining, in a way that sepa- 
rates the situation there well-nigh absolutely from our own. 

There is, I think, almost no real light to be thrown on our 
subject apart from the facts and peculiarities of our own present 
industrial condition in the United States. The chief peculiarities 
of this condition are, first, the degree of individualistic temper in 
our employing class, marked by a succession of industrial triumphs 
which is unmatched by every test of material success; and, second, 
the extent and character of our immigration and all that it 
means to the employers in their struggle against a really effective 
unionism. ‘That there is a struggle against the union “ per se” 
will, of course, continue to have very insistent public denial. ‘‘ We 
do not object to what is good in trade unions; we have no quarrel 
with trade unions as such,” are very familiar phrases. I have 
spent a good deat of time trying to find out what intelligent mean- 
ing attaches to “ per se” and “‘ as such,” what ‘‘ the good trade 
union ” is in the eyes of a large part of the most influential em- 
ployers. 

During several weeks of the Colorado strike, I found no em- 
ployer who was not careful to say in public and in print that the 
trade union was all right ‘‘ as such,” but the organization he had 
in mind was one for which no lot of laborers would sacrifice an 
hour’s time or a day’s wage. A labor organization such as would 
correspond to the organization that capital has secured, was a 
thing to be fought to the limit and with any weapon. 

The illustration is an extreme one. A part of the trade-union 
leadership in those communities deserved all the punishment it re- 
ceived; but the temper towards such a union as the workmen are 
very rightly trying to get is not in the least confined to Colorado. 
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It characterizes at the present time thousands of our employers. 

The third characteristic of the situation is the rise and fed- 
erated strength of citizens’ alliances and employers’ organizations. 
These organizations have doubled and redoubled the strength and 
confidences of the employers in their contest with unionism. As- 
sociation has changed the helplessness of isolation, to the courage 
that comes with organization and the various forms of insurance 
which association offers. In many a town in which trade unions 
have become domineering, one sees the strongest men in the com- 
munity in every business and in all the professions so united that 
the mayor, the aldermen, the police, the editors and even the 
courts, are greatly stiffened against the whole fighting policy of 
the unions. 

Some of these anti-union bodies, in securing members, have 
gone far beyond persuasion. ‘There was never a more effective 
blacklist in the United States than that which is employed by these 
associations. ‘There has been plenty of picketing and boycotting 
of an extreme form. As they have strengthened along the lines 
of general federation, they have shown extraordinary efficiency in 
checking labor legislation in Washington—the eight-hours and 
the anti-injunction bills were not even reported out of the commit- 
tee. They have legal departments, press committees, detectives, 
employment bureaus and their own walking delegates and a staff 
of strike breakers. In several instances they have turned patron- 
age toward a boycotted firm so that the boycott resulted in a pecu- 
niary advantage to the victim. 

This militant and confident individualism; the overflowing 
market of low-class labor which immigration offers; the united 
and aggressive force of employers’ associations, shows what trade 
unions have now to face in this country. 

Here in this employers’ organization is a new force with which 
trade unionism must cope. Its strength and permanence we do 
not know, but it is well for the unions to understand that capital 
in this country has never before found it worth while to exercise 
its real strength against organized labor. It now finds that it is 
worth while. 

It is true that the excesses of certain unions have forced the 
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employers to organize themselves. But the supreme question 
of how to use this power remains. ‘The open shop is safe when 
exercised with wisdom. But it is socially of extreme danger when 
conducted for immediate advantage. 

Very little light is to be thrown upon any practical feature of 
this open-shop question apart from these tempers and conditions 
amidst which the contest must be carried on. It cannot be dis- 
cussed with profit on any grounds of abstract rights. 

When Mr. McSweeny says that Constantinople is now the 
centre of our immigration, we can realize how the economic types 
can be lowered. ‘Thousands, moreover, come almost monthly, 
not because of the hardy and adventurous quality which makes 
the good emigrant, but because they are wheedled and persuaded 
to come here by swarms of local agents. In Southern Italy 
alone there are more than three thousand of these agents. The 
granite-cutters who have the closed shop had little difficulty with 
the Italians from the north of Italy, but for some years the in- 
creasing proportion of Southern Italians, coming in flocks under 
contracts to padrones, has made an absolutely new problem for 
those unions. 

Guidance must come in this question from these competitive 
conditions and not from any sounding generalizations whatsoever. 
Employers are going to the tilt in the name of “ liberty,” but 
organization on both sides has introduced something so like a revo- 
lution that we do not know what liberty means when applied to the 
new situation. If the closed shop, brought without any violence 
and with the consent of the employer, as is the case in some of 
the cigar factories, resulted in a good living wage with eight hours 
and improved conditions, and the entire exclusion of children, 
while outside the union there raged a destructive competition and 
many children were employed, would it not be grotesque to make 
words like liberty and Americanism synonymous with such hap- 
hazard competition? Liberty is not adequately defined in terms 
of the employers’ pecuniary interest. It also has social connota- 
tions which we are only beginning to learn. 

The landlords fighting the Irish land act of 1881? were en- 
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raged because this act was an attack on “ free contract ” as inter- 


preted solely by the landlords’ rentals, but Gladstone and those 
who helped him forced the public to recognize that the cottier 
tenant was not in a position to make a really free contract. This 
kind of contract had to go, together with unchecked competitive 
rents. In our own country we shall not take one enlightened step 
in dealing, for instance, with industrial accidents, without modi- 
fying very profoundly this principle of free contract, as in the 
case of “‘ contracting out.” If in the garment industry it should 
be found that the employers could not control the situation ;—that 
advantage would be taken of the open shop and of the stream of 
fresh immigrants like the Italians who do not care, as do the 
Hebrews, to keep their children in school; that the gains due 
to trade union sacrifices would not only be put in jeopardy, but that 
the power of the sweater would be on the increase,—could we in 
this instance be comforted by any unctuous rhetoric about “ Amer- 
icanism ’’ and “‘ freedom ’’? 

There may conceivably be the amplest compensation for any 
formal limitation on this freedom. In such special industries as 
I have indicated, social utility and security must test even the big- 
gest phrases. If with the closed shop the union wins two dollars 
a day and eight hours, it may well forego some aspects of per- 
sonal freedom. Or shall we say that the open shop of the sweat- 
er, with a dollar and a quarter and a twelve-hour day, is more de- 
sirable because the workers are ‘‘ free”? If the facts force this 
alternative, which are we to choose? 

In thirty-eight labor papers I find the demand for the closed 
shop. With the exception of two or three unions like the loco- 
motive engineers, the demand is practically universal. I would 
not make too much of this, but I wish to submit this question: 
From what we know historically about the long struggle of the 
trade union with the employer, have the trade unions been wrong 
more often on the chief issues between them than their masters? I 
doubt if any student would claim this. If the conviction of labor 
upon any point has persisted and become a mass-conviction, does 
it not now make an extremely good showing as compared with the 
judgments of the employer on the same points? That the feeling 
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and opinions of the unions on the closed shop has such strength 
and persistence surely means something. It is, of course, difficult 
to judge this open-shop issue, as I am attempting to do, by the em- 
ployers’ temper, and by business and social conditions. We are by 
no means certain either of the temper or conditions, and are much 
less certain of the changes that both will undergo. Immigration 
may be greatly checked. The employers’ association may fall 
under the control of heads steady and wise enough to deal coolly 
and adroitly with this question. The temper and policy of 
the trade union may also change. Last summer, in Colorado, I 
asked the employer who led the fight at its bitterest point what 
policy they were likely to adopt when they had smashed the West- 
ern Fedration of Miners. ‘‘ Keep the wage up and the hours 
down and deal fairly with the men, let them have a union if they 
want it, but a decent one.’ If they should do that; if the pig- 
headed, the embittered, the weaker and hard-pressed employers 
could be controlled by such a spirit, there would be no cause for 
worry about the open shop. 

In the garment-making industry, where a good test for this 
question is found, I am told by some of the best employers and by 
the national president: ‘‘ We are agreed not to use immigration 
to lower wages or to lengthen hours of work. We have won the 
open shop and we shall keep it, but we shall not use it to weaken 
the trade union or to lower the standard of living.” 

I could not find a garment-maker or labor leader in that trade 
who believed for an instant that the employers could do this. 
The unions are in terror of what they believe an army of petty 
warring contractors can bring about through competition and the 
easy resources of Jewish and Italian immigration. It is extremely 
doubtful if employers’ organizations can ever hold together with- 
out the steady organized resistance of the unions. Thus we have 
to watch this new power now in the hands of the employers. The 
open shop has come where it was least expected by the unions; 
in printing, garment-making, building trades and among the 
metal workers. The anthracite Coal Commission, in its report, 
made this issue clear and emphatic. President Roosevelt also 
met this issue unflinchingly in the Miller case at the Govern- 
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ment Printing Office. All possible pressure and threats from 
the trade unions were brought to bear upon him to discharge 
Miller and thus play the closed-shop game. ‘The public sym- 
pathy for this action of the President was instant and complete. 
I was sitting with a little group of trade unionists in New York 
City a few days before the election. One of them said, ‘‘ We 
have our orders to vote for Parker because of the Miller case.” 
Yet what conceivable indications were there of any real union re- 
sponse to this demand? ‘They went their way and voted for Mr. 
Roosevelt. They saw clearly that the Government could not thus 
discriminate among its citizens. They saw that competition could 
not there enter in and lower the wage-scale, by using non-union 
men, as it does in so many private competitive industries. 

We fear the extreme open-shop claim precisely as we fear the 
claim of the extreme closed shop. We now have proof that to press 
the open-shop issue too relentlessly will cause strikes and engen- 
der much bitterness and a spirit among his workmen which would 
mean pretty much everything that the employer wishes to avoid. 
If the union restrict output, will the employer in the long run get 
less with a crushed union and a sulky lot of workers? 

The bearing of this closed-shop contest on the sources of good 
or ill-will of the employer and employed is fundamental in this 
discussion. I have given opinions from nearly forty labor papers. 
What, then, may fairly be said of the temper on this issue of a 
very large number of employers? It never had so general or so 
definite an expression. We need not confine ourselves alone to 
the organ known as the American Industries. In this journal, 
and very widely on the outside, we have first the persuasive shib- 
boleth, ‘‘ The employer now proposes to manage his own busi- 
ness.” ‘That carries so convincing a proof, and if properly de- 
fined, is so true that it is worth taking up arms for, but like “‘ free- 
dom” and “ true Americanism,” it is a phrase, and it may be a 
damnable one, if ‘‘ managing one’s own business’ means the de- 
struction of collective bargaining and all that implies in helping la- 
bor to assist in determining the wage-scale, working-time and spe- 
cific shop conditions. That such crippling of the trade unions is the 
purpose of hundreds of these new employers’ organizations ad- 
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mits, I think, of no question. It is evident in their constant and 
contemptuous reference to the Civic Federation, to collective bar- 
gaining, the joint-agreement and even to arbitration. With this 
temper the open shop is likely to be as dangerous socially as the 
closed shop at its worst. Every conceivable affront to liberty may 
go with the open shop. Vicious discrimination against union men 
as such, the boycott, and the sympathetic lockout may also play 
havoc with every principle sacred in a democratic society. 

The delight of the socialist at the success of these anti-trade 
union organizations has plenty of significance. If I were a socialist, 
I should hail “‘ Parryism ”’ and all it means as the most effective aid 
for political socialism in this country. On the other hand, I 
should fear most the constructive work of bodies like the Civic 
Federation. These stand without any humbug for common or- 
ganic efforts between capitalistic and labor organizations. They 
squarely grant to the union strength enough to get some form of 
agreement, so that the habit of contract-making and contract- 
keeping can slowly be built up between industrial groups. It re- 
quired generations to teach any group the hard lesson of contract 
keeping, and we are as dull-witted as we are unjust to expect the 
labor world to learn this lesson rapidly. 

Finally, one hopes that the closed shop, where it is working 
constructively and decently, as it has been for years in several of 
our industries, may have a fair chance to show what it can do— 
in raising wages and reducing hours. ‘The cigarmakers in Bos- 
ton, for instance, have the closed shop, but with no written agree- 
ment. Upon principle they have low initiation fees (three dollars 
in six annual installments), in order that all in the trade may easily 
join. If no person is refused admission, shall the closed shop be 
classed strictly among monopolies? There are cigar factories which 
are closed absolutely to those known to be trade unionists. I sup- 
pose that not a half of the cigarmakers have the closed shop, but it 
has nevertheless instituted educational and disciplinary work— 
elaborate insurance benefits—unemployed benefits—and more 
than all these, has won an eight-hour day and a decent wage under 
piece-work which affects the whole trade. That complete individ- 
ual freedom suffers somewhat under this régime is, of course, true, 
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but limitation of personal liberty is not in the least peculiar to the 
closed shop, nor does it find there its worst forms. The able sec- 
retary of the Boston cigarmakers writes me, after the long 
years of struggle to get their present standard, including the elim- 
ination of children and equal pay for women with men, “I hold if 
the hours of labor are eight and the wage two dollars a day, no 
one should be allowed, if we can help it without violence, to sell 
his labor below the scale or agree to work longer.” If a strong 
trade union is necessary to win and maintain this hard-won stand- 
ard in industries like garment and cigarmaking, should we not be 
very patient with the method (if violence is eliminated) that is 
found necessary to secure the result? 

There is not the slightest fear that the closed shop will become 
universal. ‘The compulsory and monopoly features in such vol- 
untary association are an evil with little justification further than 
that they are necessary at a certain struggling stage of the trade 
union movement in its costly effort to raise and maintain its stand- 
ard of life. 

The enemies of the union in this country are doing their ut- 
most to fix the attention of the public and keep it fixed on the 
accidental features of the movement,—on its excesses, its bad lead- 
ership, its narrowness and short-sightedness. Unhappily these 
are all there, but they are in no sense even secondary aims of union- 
ism. They primarily seek to retain against immense difficulties 
the income and conditions of an improved economic and social 
standard. 

We are at present so ignorant about the necessary limita- 
tions to the competitive system that we ask some suspense of judg- 
ment about the closed-shop principle, especially where it is working 
without any grave injury. It is very certain that our conceptions 
of liberty and law and freedom of contract, as applied to the actual 
situation, have to undergo considerable modification. With in- 
telligence and good temper on both sides the practically closed 
shop, in such industries as I have indicated, may be found tempo- 
rarily of considerable value in strengthening collective bargaining 
and the joint agreement, and a help toward a more tolerable or- 
ganization of industry. 
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A FEW years ago we heard a great deal about a new for- 


ward movement in economic theory that was attributed 
to a profounder study than had hitherto been made of 
the psychological forces at work in man’s socio-economic activi- 
ties. Professors Menger, Bohm-Bawerk and Wieser, leaders in 
the so-called Austrian School of Economists, were most prominent 
in this renaissance, and their chief service was to elaborate anew 
the theory of value based upon a more careful analysis of man’s 
mental processes. But the distinguished German economist, 
Adolph Wagner, of the University of Berlin, who achieved fame 
long before the Austrians were widely known, frequently insisted 
upon a deeper study of the psychological forces in our industrial 
life as a condition of progress in economic science. Wagner's 
treatment of capital affords illustration. He tells us that ‘‘ an ex- 
amination of psychical considerations disclosed by the study of 
economic society gives reason to believe that only under private 
ownership will there be a sufficient accumulation of capital.” 
With all this emphasis upon the psychology of economic life, 
the peculiarly psychical elements at work in industrial evolution 
have received strangely enough little distinctive attention even at 
the hands of scientists, while their existence appears to be almost 
unknown to the educated public. Nevertheless, it is precisely the 
so-called psychological considerations which are decisive in the 
elaboration of a wise policy, as well as in the correct scientific 
treatment of industrial problems. In other words, in my opinion, 
the least attention has been given to psychological considerations 
in that field of economics where the psychological method is likely 
to yield the richest returns. It is my purpose now and here simply 
to throw out a few suggestions which go to prove that we cannot 
understand industrial evolution unless at the same time we give 
careful consideration to psychical forces. These considerations, 
it is hoped, will throw some light upon a correct solution of im- 
portant industrial questions. 


Copyright, 1905, by Fox, Duffield and Company. All rights reserved. 
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The evolution of industrial society is generally recognized, al- 
though its implications are not familiarly known. A study of the 
history of industrial society reveals clearly that we have passed 
through various stages. It is not necessary when we say this to 
commit ourselves to any particuar theory of advancement. Ac- 
cording to the old and well-known classification, mankind has 
gradually progressed from hunting and fishing to a pastoral life, 
from pastoral to agricultural pursuits, and then has advanced 
through the agricultural to the handicraft stage, and finally 
to machine production. Each one of these economic stages is, of 
course, subclassified into phases. A general line of industrial evo- 
lution may thus be marked out, but such a scheme does not imply 
that every portion of the human race must pass through the same 
phases. It would take an undue amount of space to enter into a 
discussion of the scientific arguments and reasons which have been 
put forward to establish the soundness of this classification. In 
order to arrange the facts systematically and to accumulate know}l- 
edge, it seems necessary, on account of the limitations of the human 
mind, to divide our industrial evolution, which has a history of 
thousands of years, into periods. We find that men have lived 
in each one of these stages. Each stage has in its full develop- 
ment characteristics which distinguish it from the preceding and 
likewise from the following stage; and there are the transitional 
periods which link the different stages together. No one will 
deny that the handicraft stage of the Middle Ages is radically 
different from the industrial life that we now live. It is precisely 
when we consider our industrial evolution psychologically that we 
find the deepest meaning in the divisions of our economic or indus- 
trial life—for the two terms here are used interchangeably. In 
the passage ‘from one period to the next through the different 
phases of a single period, we notice certain changes in those habits, 
mental traits, and characteristics which lead to success. There 
is a certain psychical type of man corresponding to every phase 
in our industrial evolution. Where an individual has this psychi- 
cal nature he is in harmony with his environment. The absence 
of this psychical nature results in disharmony and lack of adjust- 
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The purpose of economic activity is to gain subsistence through 
control over nature, and just in proportion as man gains more 
abundant subsistence through increased control he may be said to 
advance to higher stages in the economic life. 

There are those, also, who in their life do not keep pace with 
the general industrial advance, and, unless special preventive meas- 
ures are taken, a period of rapid movement leaves behind a rela- 
tively large number who are unable to adjust themselves to the 
changing conditions. 

Finally, this movement in the economic life has continued for 
thousands of years, and those who have kept abreast of this prog- 
ress are separated psychologically by thousands of years from 
those living under the conditions of the earliest stages. They 
are the descendants of generations of men who have had all this 
time for adjustment, an adjustment secured very largely by natural 
selection. 

If we reflect upon the change from the agricultural to the 
handicraft stage, it will help us to understand these psychological 
features in industrial evolution. Man has gained a greater con- 
trol over nature by using tools of a higher kind; through a 
greater accumulation of wealth, which was conserved in prepara- 
tion for future needs; and lastly, by associating more closely 
with his fellows. Let us examine the implications of each one 
of these three methods by means of which nature has been sub- 
jugated to an increasing extent. The use of a higher class 
of tools requires more complex brain operations. And as the 
industrial life becomes more complex its features show clearly that 
the man who succeeds under the new conditions must meet in- 
creasingly severe mental tests. A greater degree of self-control 
is another requirement of the higher stage of economic life. 
Wealth must be accumulated not for immediate consumption, but 
for future consumption. It has been found necessary to pay 
some men of a low type twice a day in order to induce them to 
continue their work. A man of an advanced economic type 
will make an effort without the slightest thought of reaping the 
fruit of the effort within a period of ten years. The closer asso- 
ciation of man with his fellows is one of the ways to subjugate 
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nature; and there is greater production as associations of an 
economic character become larger and closer. Under such con- 
ditions men are forced to work steadily and persistently in or- 
ganic relations. If large success is to be achieved there must be 
power to command and readiness to obey without sacrifice of 
liberty. 

“What has been said appears of great significance when we 
compare the present machine stage of production, characterized by 
a high degree of competition, with the earlier handicraft stage. 
Alertness, adaptability, and quickness of adjustment are at the 
present time the conditions of large success. The ties of an eco- 
nomic character which bind men together have increased exten- 
sively and intensively with unprecedented rapidity. The term 
industrial society has only recently become familiar, and there has 
developed a social self-consciousness which imposes its own prob- 
lems upon members of an economic society, but is at the same time 
one of the essential conditions of a progressive life. 

It follows naturally enough that those who have succeeded in 
a lower stage may fail in the life of a later and better period. 
The piratical merchant who was once a hero would now be hung 
from the yard-arm. ‘The ancient Germans, Tacitus tells us, 
thought it a disgrace to gain by the sweat of the brow what could 
be secured by the sword. There is no room for doubt that many 
a modern bandit would in an earlier and more crude society have 
been a hero. This is perhaps a sufficiently familiar observation, 
but its implications are often overlooked by scholars when they 
come to treat present economic problems. Men are mentally pre- 
pared in varying degrees for the present economic conditions, 
which have been gradually reached during thousands of years. 
Within the nation there are those who in mental traits and char- 
acteristics are only imperfectly prepared for modern economic life 
and must be treated correspondingly. Man’s mental and moral 
make-up is capable of only a limited modification after the period 
of maturity, and in the case of children heredity sets a limit to 
the possibilities of modification, although this limit is very flexible. 
This is clearly illustrated in the United States by the Negroes 
and the Red Men, who with their ancestors were brought up in 
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a stage of industrial society separated from ours by a period of 
hundreds if not thousands of years. Is it conceivable that in a 
short period these people can acquire the ability of forethought 
and careful planning which leads to success in the most advanced 
economic society? What is true of these races is true only in a 
less degree in other classes of society. During the past cen- 
tury the generalization of economic progress has been more rapid 
than the generalization of psychical traits corresponding to 
the progressive phases of industrial evolution. We have a so- 
ciety which, broadly speaking, has become codperative under com- 
petition, but many men have not acquired those psychical char- 
acteristics which adapt them to a society at the same time codpera- 
tive and competitive. 

This lack of correspondence between a great many men and 
classes of men and the particular phase of industrial evolution 
reached at a given moment, is in my opinion a very important fact; 
and I beg, therefore, to give an illustration from the changing 
conditions of American agriculture. I take this illustration be- 
cause it is familiar to me, and because it is especially striking. 

Modern agriculture is becoming daily a more complicated 
occupation, requiring a larger and higher type of man. More 
machinery of a better kind is used, and there is less and less of 
manual toil. ‘The*machines plant, cultivate, dig and harvest. 
This method of work requires an increasing amount of capital, 
and lengthens out the period between effort and the fruition of 
effort. There is a continuous evolution from simplicity to com- 
plexity. Professor Elwood Mead has well said in one of his Irri- 
gation Reports: ‘‘ The traction engine and the automobile have 
both an assured place in the economic operations of farms. Im- 
provements in electrical transmission render it certain that water- 
power is to be used more largely than in the past. Farm buildings, 
instead of being simply storage places for grain or shelters for live 


stock, are becoming as complex in their designs and uses as fac- 
tories.” 


*Review of Irrigation Investigation for 1902. Washington, D. C. In the “Annual 
Report of the Office of Experiment Stations,” p. 368. United States Department 
of Agriculture. 
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Irrigation also shows the need of a new type of man in agri- 
culture. The old-type farmer was by training an individualist. 
He looked to himself for success and his isolation so influenced his 
character that his individualism seemed to become a part of his 
nature. But when the farmer from Old England or New Eng- 
land goes to the Far West, where the only agriculture is irrigated 
agriculture, he must unlearn his individualism and become a co- 
operative man. The first farmers in a state like Colorado culti- 
vate the bottom lands by means of simple, inexpensive ditches. 
Even this kind of farming necessitates a knowledge of the proper 
ways to apply water. But as time goes on the ditches must be 
made larger and more expensive in order to cultivate the higher, 
so-called bench lands, which have proved to be the more fertile. 
A single ditch means the investment of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. Reservoirs are next constructed so as to save the flood- 
waters and to equalize the supply of water, bringing water to 
crops late in the season when natural streams run dry. The rela- 
tions of farmer to farmer and of farmers to others who need 
water for manufacturing purposes or for urban purposes become 
daily more complicated until the solution of the problem thus pre- 
sented is a task worthy of the best intellects of our time. It is 
said that only a high type of man can succeed in agriculture in a 
state like Colorado, and I must say that I have never seen else- 
where farmers who as a whole appeared so active and alert, so 
much like capitalistic manufacturers. Those equal to the task set by 
irrigated agriculture seem to make large gains, and the others are 
crowded down and out. There must be a proper regulation of the 
economic relations involved in irrigated agriculture, for without 
regulation the strong could tyrannize over the weak. 

The American Economic Association has recently published a 
monograph? by Dr. H. W. Quaintance, Instructor in Economics, 
in the University of Missouri, that throws a good deal of light 
on the nature of agricultural development. He speaks especially 
of the newness of our present farm implements and agricultural 
methods. Agriculture in our colonial period was not markedly 


2“ The Influence of Farm Machinery on Production and Labor.” 
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different from that of Egypt 2,000 years ago. On the other hand, 
our nine principal crops, namely, barley, corn, cotton, hay, oats, 
rice, wheat, potatoes, and rye, nearly four-fifths of the present 
yield, is due to the use of farm machinery. That is to say, farm 
labor is estimated to be nearly five times as effective in the pro- 
duction of these crops as it was in the year 1850. With the 
exception of one of the nine crops, namely, cotton, a decrease 
of labor is absolute as well as relative; there are difficulties of 
adjustment along several lines, and also increased demands upon 
brain power and moral force. A far larger amount of capital is 
needed than formerly to carry on agriculture with success, and, 
consequently, hired laborers have been increasing rapidly in states 
like Illinois. More intelligence is demanded to run machinery 
than to carry on agriculture by the old methods, and the work- 
men employing machinery in the production of crops have been 
able to get a large increase in their daily wage. On the other 
hand, it is stated that the average daily wage of laborers who 
are engaged in those branches of agriculture which require little 
machinery has actually decreased. 

The recent methods in corn culture which are being introduced 
in the Central West are of striking interest. We have heard 
much about pedigreed stock and now we are becoming familiar 
with pedigreed corn’ (maize). A Bulletin published by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in August, 1903, gives an analysis of corn taken 
from forty ears, each of which represents seven generations of 
pedigreed corn which have been bred with reference to some par- 
ticular quality. It is not enough to raise corn, but corn must be 
raised for special purposes in order to achieve the largest success. 
Stock-feeders want protein in corn, and by breeding it is easy to 
make a variation of 100 per cent. in protein. Manufacturers of 
starch and of glucose sugar want more starch and less protein in 
the corn. It is stated in an earlier bulletin, likewise of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, that “‘ the yield of corn can be increased and the 
chemical composition of the kernel can be changed as may be 
desired either to increase or decrease the protein, the oil, or the 
starch.” The purpose of this reference to pedigreed corn is to 
bring out clearly the significance of economic evolution with re- 
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spect to the kind of man who is going to achieve the greatest 
success in agriculture. 

The use of automobiles elsewhere than in agriculture affords 
further illustration of the thesis under consideration. Automobiles 
are not used as much as they might be in retail trade, because the 
employees are so frequently not competent to run them. A gro- 
cer’s boy who can drive a horse may not always be trusted with 
the automobile. But progress is simply delayed. In the end, those 
not equal to the higher requirements will be pressed down and out, 
and will render existence more difficult in the overcrowded ranks 
of the inefficient. 

The minimum wage established so generally by trades-unions 
has a similar consequence. Those who are not equal to that de- 
gree of efficiency warranting this minimum wage are crowded out 
of their trade, and labor organizations have, in some cases at least, 
made provision for this condition. 

On the other hand, there is an antinomy in the fact that this 
same industrial evolution has in consequence of the division of 
labor created employments of a routine character exceedingly 
simple, apparently soul-deadening and very poorly paid. ‘These 
occupations fall to the helpless classes in the community, to those 
crowded down and out by the demands for labor of an ever higher 
order. 

All of the above considerations are in direction connection 
with the struggle for equality of opportunity. The progressive 
evolutionary stages of industrial society set increasingly difficult 
tasks, and as a result of the unequal development of men, there 
are capacities almost infinitely varied which can be applied to them. 

The subject of contract brings forward in a new way the in- 
creasingly complicated nature of modern industrial society. This 
is of particular importance in the consideration of the labor prob- 
lem. Labor-remuneration is governed by contract and contract 
determines the other conditions of employment. The modern 
contract becomes daily a more intricate affair, and its interpreta- 
tion taxes the ingenuity of our ablest legal minds. On the other 
hand, it requires a rather developed mind to grasp even the essen- 
tial elements of contract. One of the obstacles to reform in Tur- 
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key is said to be the difficulty which the ordinary Turk has in un- 
derstanding the significance of time.* Yet the concept time is 
one of the first elements in the labor contract. Let us pause for 
a moment to consider the difficulties of contract. Contract must 
be viewed as sacred. It is a necessary foundation of our socio- 
economic order. We admire the man “ that sweareth to his own 
hurt and changeth not.” Thomas Jefferson wrote in his Bible 
opposite that verse and the verses accompanying it in the Psalms, 
“the description of a perfect gentleman.”” And we feel that he 
was right. Yet in contract we have all the hardnesses, injustices, 
and cruelties of nature. It is simply a medium through which 
existing forces find expression. The individual must obey his in- 
dividual contract; but it is apparent that there must be a higher 
power, a public power, controlling, regulating, forbidding some 
contracts, determining the conditions of others; and in extreme 
cases annulling a contract, as the courts in Germany may do in the 
case of usury. Public authority must be the binding and loosing 
power. Irrigation affords another illustration. From the Platte 
River system in Colorado, Wyoming and Nebraska, more than 
two thousand ditches take water. The absurdity of the idea that 
voluntary agreement expressed in unregulated private contract can 
divide up this water satisfactorily is of course apparent to anyone 
who knows even the primary elements of the problem involved.‘ 

If there was sufficient space it would be interesting to con- 
sider at some length the problem of those who are left behind by 
industrial evolution. We have those who make up the element 
in our population that has been called the submerged tenth. These 
must be carried with as little pain as possible to themselves 
and without injury to society. Criminals are included in this sub- 
merged tenth. Criminologists generally concede that criminals 
should be shut up and if possible reformed during their incar- 
ceration. It is also true that those who do not belong to the 
criminal class should not be placed in it. No one can say how 





* North American Review, August, 1904. “Obstacles to Reform in Turkey,” by 
Charles Morawitz. 

*Elwood Mead’s Review of Irrigation Investigations in the Annual Report of 
Experiment Stations for 1902, pp. 374-5. United States Department of Agriculture. 
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large the class of natural criminals is, but it is much smaller than 
has often been supposed. When we look at the facts of the 
case we discover that in our bungling we have been making 
criminals of men. It is as true as it is trite to say that the ordi- 
nary country jail is a school of crime. ‘Through juvenile courts 
and modern methods we know how to reduce the number of 
criminals. 

We have also to consider the feeble-eminded who require cus- 
todial care, and those educational methods that will give them 
the highest development possible. At the same time they must be 
confined to prevent their reproduction. 

There are the insane who are not equal to the strain of mod- 
ern life. Thus we could continue. Those left behind in the tran- 
sition from stage to stage and from phase to phase represent an 
unchanging class of beings which can be limited only through 
the control of reproduction of the human species. Something 
can be done in this direction and is being done, as for example, 
in Wisconsin, where the feeble-minded are confined; and in Con- 
necticut, which has the most advanced legislation in this country 
on the subject of marriage. | 

The main industrial problem is found in the conditions of the 
great mass of men who are capable of development but must be 
helped to meet modern industrial conditions. 

With every stage of advancement adjustment becomes more 
expensive on account of the greater demands which the more com- 
plex society makes on the individual. This is part of the price of 
industrial progress, and it can be paid through the very increased 
productivity which is the cause of the higher price. 

The great problem,.then, is the creation of institutions to meet 
the needs of the different elements in the community, if they are 
arranged into classes to correspond to their mental and moral 
characteristics. 'We have as a matter of fact been creating such 
institutions during the past one hundred years. All civilized lands 
have been engaged in this activity, and they have created institu- 
tions to serve classes of men with widely varied needs and capaci- 
ties, even in opposition to preconceived and generally accepted 
theories. This has been particularly the case in the United States. 
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I believe that this is an explanation which throws new light on 
social progress. The movement is destined to continue, as it is an 
inevitable outcome of that mighty struggle for equality of “a 
tunity which is shaping human history. 

This same economic problem exists also in our dealings with 
those of other nations. It is a problem, for example, to what 
extent landed property, in severalty with its free sale and purchase, 
is adapted to those tribes of people who have not acquired the 
type of mind which has been gradually evolved by the most civ- 
ilized nations. 

Let us once more consider the case of the North American In- 
dian. If this line of argument is valid, is it possible that in a few 
short years he should become adapted to that form of property 
which the most highly developed people in the world have achieved 
after an evolution of hundreds and thousands of years? If the 
problem is to change the nature of the Indian, must not our insti- 
tutions be shaped to his conditions and allow him generations to 
adapt himself to the most modern institutions? If this line of 
argument is true, it must be expected that as a result of their hold- 
ing property in land in severalty the Indians will lose their land. 
To prevent alienation of the land alloted to the Indians for the 
period of twenty years seems absurd when the real problem is a 
change of Indian nature. 

This line of thought, that institutions adapted to the needs 
of the various classes in the community must be provided, leads to 
the problem of insurance. 

The gifted and capable can make their way, when they 
do not meet with accidents, in a competitive society based 
upon private property. It is absolutely impossible that the 
ordinary man should prepare for all the contingencies of 
modern industry. Accidents may befall the worker just at 
the initial period of activity, and they may come in middle 
life. It is not possible for the ordinary man with ordinary wages 
to make adequate provision therefor through his own unaided ef- 
forts. The solution of the problem of contingencies is found in 
insurance, which is making such rapid headway throughout the 
world, and has developed farther in Germany than in any other 
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country. ‘Lhere is no greater labor problem than that of insur- 
ance. ‘This can be provided by government or by private indi- 
viduals. In the United States great private corporations are work- 
ing successfully in this direction. There are obvious limitations 
to what can be accomplished by private effort. A great propor- 
tion of the wage-earners must always be employed by private indi- 
viduals or by firms and corporations not sufficiently powerful and 
stable to furnish satisfactory insurance. Apart from this, there 
arises the question, To what extent a really desirable freedom of 
movement will be impeded if employment and insurance are fur- 
nished by the same persons? 

I think it is now generally conceded that the risks of industry 
should be borne as a part of the cost of production, and this must 
be secured by general measures. England has gone as far as pos- 
sible perhaps through employers’ liability. The investigations of 
the Industrial Commission of the United States show that, to a 
very great extent the blame for accidents cannot be laid either on 
the employer or on the employee, since accidents are a natural out- 
come of production. In many cases there is blame, especially 
when the best safety appliances are not provided; but the establish- 
men of blame does not bring with it a remedy for the economic 
incapacity of the individual wage-earner. Much governmental 
activity in the way of supervision is required to make the industry 
bear the burden of the accidents and contingencies which befall the 
workers, and to make indemnity certain. 

The question of pensions is closely connected with that of in- 
surance. With old age there comes the appropriate period of 
rest. Competition has done its work and society has no further 
economic services to expect from the individual. The problem 
is to provide for those who have reached old age without weaken- 
ing the springs of right economic activity. 

With a high ethical level of competition there is suggested a 
large number of problems and appropriate methods for their solu- 
tion. Society determines what we may call the rules of the game, 
and does so in accordance with its ideals, which gradually become 
clearer as social self-consciousness becomes more pronounced. 
This determination that no child under fourteen shall be employed 
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in a manufacturing establishment does not lessen competition, but 
rather makes one of its conditions. 

We have suggested in the United States the subject of inter- 
state competition and, for the world as a whole, the subject of 
international competition and its bearing upon the general level 
of competition. In local matters it is impossible to rely upon 
voluntary effort, because there is the problem of the twentieth man 
who, through the force of competition, tends to drag others down 
to his own mean ethical level; so it would seem that in one state 
or nation we cannot rely upon other states and nations to estab- 
lish as high a level of competition as we might desire. This sub- 
ject has been agitated more or less for three-quarters of a century, 
but little that is very tangible has been reached so far. An Inter- 
national Labor Conference was called by Switzerland fifteen years 
ago, but Switzerland gave way to the German Emperor, William 
II, and a congress was held in Berlin, March 15 to 29, 1890. The 
first international treaty designed to protect labor is that between 
Italy and France, dated April 15, 1904. A beginning has been 
made and that is all that can be claimed. Fortunately, up to the 
present time it has not been clearly demonstrated that any nation, 
or even a state within a nation, has suffered on account of a high 
level of competition. Success in competition depends upon the 
kind of man who is engaged in industrial pursuits, and a high level 
of competition naturally means a larger and better man; and con- 
sequently an ability to maintain one’s own in competition. Those 
nations and parts of nations which have done the most for the 
workers are, generally speaking, most dreaded in competition. It 
must be admitted, however, that as the associations become closer 
in our economic life and as world economy gains relatively upon 
national economy, the problem of international economic legisla- 
tion, particularly international labor legislation, gains in impor- 
tance. 

The presence of monopoly in modern industry is revealed by 
a survey of industrial history. Monopoly has existed in the past, 
as well as in the present, in all civilized countries. In a study of 
the industrial history of England we come upon the words “ mon- 
opoly ” and “ exclusive privilege ’’ on almost every page of the 
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history. The ceaseless iteration of the terms becomes wearisome. 
So far as monopoly itself is concerned, meaning thereby exclusive 
control over some portion of the industrial field, there is nothing 
new. The character of monopoly has simply changed with the pro- 
gress of industrial evolution. The significant monopolies of our own 
time are those which are extra-legal. ‘They have not grown up as 
a result of the intention of the law-makers, nor indeed have they 
come as a result of any conscious desire on the part of society as a 
whole. Certain industries have shown monopolistic tendencies by 
virtue of their inherent properties, and there is an increasing tend- 
ency in civilized countries to recognize this fact and to make these 
pursuits, the so-called natural monopolies, also legal monopolies, in 
order to prevent waste and secure certain gains resulting from 
monopolistic methods. It is recognized by the common law of 
England and America and, I think I may say, by what corresponds 
to our common law in other countries, that private monopoly un- 
controlled is a menace to public weal, inasmuch as it removes the 
benefits of competition and creates special privileges. Monopoly 
due to external conditions is not like those extra gains coming to 
one as a result of peculiar excellence and which are suitable re- 
wards for social service. ‘The monopoly due to external condi- 
tions or to facts and forces external to the individual tends, so far 
as we can judge from history, to repress initiative and invention of 
the individual. Consequently, the extra gain from monopoly 
is a gain not for social service, but for social disservice. We 
have rewards either without service or without adequate service. 
We have, then, a special privilege which is hostile to the genera] 
interest and particularly to the wage-earning classes. 

The problem, then, before us is a problem of control of monop- 
oly in such a way that we may remove the oppression of laborers 
and others and retain equality of opportunity. This control may be 
secured either through direct ownership and management of the 
monopolistic industry or through regulation. We find both methods 
resorted to. In the case of industries of a routine character which 
can be carried on in accordance with certain general principles, 
public ownership seems, on the whole, to secure better results. It 
is in accordance with the principles of property to give control, 
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but private ownership and public control are two antagonistic prin- 
ciples. This industrial problem carries with it a great many at- 
tendant problems. It is enough at this time and place to point 
out the nature of the problem. A general survey of industrial 
history and present economic industrial life shows, and in my 
mind demonstrates, the futility of efforts to suppress the large or- 
ganization of capital and the large organization of labor. The 
only right method can then be to guide and direct both kinds of 
organizations in such a way that they may subserve the public 
interest. 

What has been said in regard to industrial problems is general 
in its nature and designed to be merely suggestive. It presents 
specific problems of industrial society as problems produced by 
industrial evolution, and also as problems which are largely psychi- 
cal in their nature. The laws and institutions demanded are those 
which are required to meet the needs of the various classes in the 
community which are almost infinitely varied with respect to acqui- 
sitions, achievements and capacities. We present one side of the 
problem when we say that institutions must be created to answer 
the needs of the various classes in the community. We present 
a different side of the problem when we say that an attempt must 
be made to adjust all members of a society by educational processes 
to their physical, and more particularly their social and economic 
environment, in its highest manifestation. This gives the dy- 
namic side of the problem. An attempt must not simply be made 
to meet the needs of a class with a low average of mental traits 
and moral characteristics, but also, so far as possible, to raise each 
class to a higher level. ‘These are the two great lines of move- 
ment along which modern nations are trying to solve the industrial 
problems of the present age. 
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A THEORY OF HAPPINESS 





WILHELM OSTWALD 


HE collected letters of Friedrich Nietzsche, published in 

1900, present a very interesting fact. He complains in 

his earlier letters about his condition, his health; but 

these complaints disappear a few years before his mental collapse, 

and give way to a joyful, even dithyrambic mood, although his 

health grew constantly worse and his outward circumstances 
showed no improvement. 

I find that this is a universal phenomenon. The progressive 
paralysis, to which Nietzsche had fallen a victim, regularly pro- 
duces in the patient such feelings of happiness. These invalids 
feel all-powerful; they imagine that they are distinguished per- 
sons, and believe that to do some extraordinary thing or to have 
enjoyment depends merely upon their will; they keep no account 
of the results of their imaginary undertakings, and do not carry 
them out. If this particular case is brought under a general rule, 
it is still difficult to understand how these poor incurables attain 
happiness, an end for which normal, yea preéminently gifted, per- 
sons strive more or less in vain throughout their whole life. 

In a recent work' I developed the idea that the lasting sensation 
of pleasure or the feeling of happiness is achieved through a suc- 
cessful exercise of energy, and this idea I have supplemented in 
order to make it a universal theory of happiness. With the para- 
lytic, a successful exercise of energy is manifestly impossible. 
There are states of indolent living or dreaming which these per- 
sons think are happy, and which therefore seem to contradict my 
idea. I have consequently sought, in the first place, to define the 
various kinds of happiness; to supplement my idea in such a 
way that it will comprise those cases which could not be brought 
under the original definition, and these I have amplified. In 
this way I have finally arrived at a statement which I believe is 
sufficiently comprehensive. I shall not again present the several 
stages of this difficult and often interrupted investigation, but shall 





*“ Vorlesungen uber Naturphilosophie,” Leipzig, 1902, p. 388. 
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give the last-discovered formula, which I have not improved upon. 

The exercise of energy is one of the two decisive factors in 
the development of human happiness. Here the word energy is 
not used in the moral, but in the physical sense. The amount of 
energy put forth is proportionate with the amount of carbonic 
acid secreted by the organism. This quantity is the measure of 
work done by the body, partly as mechanical or mental activity, 
partly as the necessary expense for the preservation of life, for the 
generation of warmth, for heart-action and the exercise of all the 
remaining functions of the body. The amount of carbonic acid 
secreted is not a perfectly accurate measure of the energy spent, 
because the kind of nourishment and a few secondary reactions in 
the organism must be taken into account. But the corrections in 
this method of measurement are so slight that they may be ignored 
without harm. Although I shall later on put my views into the 
shape of a mathematical formula, yet I must emphasize, even now, 
that an exact quantitative test of this formula is not to be thought 
of. We can say that we feel happier in one condition than in an- 
other, but a real measurement we cannot make. We cannot say 
that yesterday we were three and one-half times happier than to- 
day. Consequently the mathematical formula will only have the 
significance of expressing approximately the series of intensities of 
pleasurable sensatrons. For this reason the physiological error in- 
dicated above will be of no consequence for our investigation. 

The second positive factor in happiness is the circumstance 
that what happens is in harmony with our desire. The object of 
the desire may be rational or irrational, advantageous or injurious 
to health, and at times a means of destroying life, but in every case 
the thing which happens is what is wanted, and is thus a cause of 
happiness. 

In order to measure this factor, we may say that it is propor- 
tionate with the amount of energy deliberately put forth. There 
seems to be no reason for doubting that the quantity of energy 
spent in the brain runs in proportion with the intensity of volition. 
An exhausted brain is unable to produce palpable will-power, and 
an unusual exercise of the will inversely brings on extraordinary fa- 
tigue. It may be noted in this connection that different persons 
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exercise their supply of energy in the form of volition with varying 
facility, so that to an equal expense of energy, measured by calor- 
ies, very different acts of will may correspond. Thus a personal 
factor enters into the equation, and more will be said about it 
later on. The usefulness of the formula, however, is not can- 
celled, because this personal factor comes into play for all the re- 
maining uses of human energy, particularly the sensations. The 
picture will be somewhat disarranged, but it will not be distorted 
and rendered useless. 

If E stands for the amount of energy voluntarily exercised, 
W for the amount of energy exercised against the will during the 
same time, I offer the following equation as the aptest representa- 
tion of the facts: H stands for happiness ,— 

H=(E+W) (E—W) or H=E?—W’. 

I cannot help fearing that the reader will regard this formula 
as idle play, and I wish, therefore, to insist that this is a way of 
illustrating observed and approved facts, and is clearer than all 
formule of verbal form. ‘This formula has guided me correctly 
in choosing between a number of possibilities which demanded res- 
olutions of greatest consequence for my own welfare and that of 
my family; and I hope that the reader will at least be interested 
to try and understand this exposition. 

Since E means energy exercised voluntarily, and W energy put 
forth against the will, (E + W) means the entire active energy, 
in so far as it is related to the will. This is only a fractional 
part of all the active energy in the entire organism. Moreover, 
in the subconscious physiological functions, the circulation of the 
blood, digestion, a considerable quantity of energy is used up; and 
the equation says that it plays no part in our happiness. Thus 
there seems to be a controversion of the fact that young people, in 
whom these quantities of energy are particularly large, generally 
feel much happier than their elders. But such happiness is wholly 
dependent upon the will. If a young creature is prevented from 
exercising this voluntary energy, without impairing the metabolism 
of its physiological energy, it will immediately feel unhappy. But 
sleep, in which the transformation of energy is naturally confined 
to the physiological side, is not attended per se by any pleasurable 
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sensations, because it is an unconscious state. Tired persons have 
sensations of comfort when they are not forced involuntarily to 
expend energy; and there are agreeable sensations after profound 
sleep only when there is the prospect of exercising, in conformity 
with our will, the supply of accumulated energy. The captive, 
for this very reason, does not awake with pleasure, but welcomes 
the sleep that will interrupt his misery. The man, however, who 
is engaged in successful work feels pleasure in awakening. 

The second term (E — W) represents the difference between 
the amount of energy spent voluntarily and that exercised against 
the will. It has positive or negative value as E is larger or 
smaller than W. Negative value means, of course, unhappiness. 

The formula expresses our willingness to take upon ourselves 
all sorts of things which in themselves we would not do or un- 
dergo, but which are connected with other things agreeable to our 
will. Willing and unwilling action thus stand in the relation of 
positive and negative quantities, inasmuch as they can diminish 
or cancel each other. Here again there is a strong personal fac- 
tor; there are people, especially those who have in the course 
of their lives met with little opposition, who feel resistance much 
more intensely than a voluntary exercise of energy. They are 
made unhappy by the slightest obstacle. Likewise there are peo- 
ple in straitened circumstances who feel the mere cessation of daily 
pressure as so much happiness. ‘These facts may be expressed 
in such a way that the zero or level from which positive and nega- 
tive energy must be computed are determined by the general 
habits of life of the individual in question. If certain voluntary 
or involuntary processes happen regularly and without special ex- 
ertion, they disappear from consciousness and are no longer ob- 
jects of voluntary sensation. This must always be taken into 
account in the measurement of E as well as of W. 

If we call (E — W) the volitional surplus, we may express 
the purport of our general formula as follows: Happiness in- 
creases with the total exercise of energy as well as with the voli- 
tional surplus. (E+ W) can never become negative, and there- 
fore unhappiness exists only when W is larger than E. Unhappi- 
ness can set in only as the volitional surplus becomes negative, 
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when the energy unwillingly spent exceeds the volition. It is, 
however, impossible for either happiness or unhappiness to become 
infinite. 

We will now apply our formula to the practical question: 
What am I to do, in order to be perfectly happy? Both factors 
(E+ W) and (E-—W) must become simultaneously as great 
as possible. And if this cannot be, then one of the two factors 
must be as great as possible. Hence there follow corresponding 
types of happiness which we will take up successively. 

(E+ W) represents the type of heroic happiness, after its 
best-known examples. The individual overcomes all obstacles. 
Men like Alexander the Great and Napoleon I. have changed the 
external conditions of nations; they have brought about great 
progress in culture and science, and it seems inevitable that in the 
course of their activity they should feel very happy; failure to at- 
tain their ends would be the greatest calamity to them. 

This species of happiness is, of course, not confined to those 
single individuals whose activity has left clear traces upon the his- 
tory of the race. In what measure the will is gratified in the 
face of untoward circumstances, is determined by these same cir- 
cumstances. ‘Thus a peasant who by his own efforts becomes the 
wealthiest man in the village may feel the satisfaction of the con- 
queror who has subjugated a country. But it must be remem- 
bered that, under all conditions, the quantity W represents a lim- 
ited value, and that although the exercise of the total energy be 
great, its value for happiness is less in proportion as the opposing 
forces W approach the volitional quantity E. 

In the development of this idea we shall constantly have to con- 
sider the durability of happiness attained in this manner. In the 
first place, the formula is only for the time during which there is 
an exercise of energy. Later on the consciousness of having expe- 
rienced the happiness in question causes a continuation of the 
happy sensation for some time after; an after-affect which, by its 
very nature, grows weaker and weaker. I doubt, whatever poets 
may say, if one great experience of happiness can fill a whole life- 
time with splendor. Such an event in one’s life in all probability 
begets the wish that experience repeat itself. And then the weak- 
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ening effects of habit will set in, and the intensity of the happy 
sensation will decrease with repetition. In other words, the con- 
dition, previously attained, serves as zero-mark or level to which 
all subsequent experiences are referred, and happiness, repeating 
itself in exactly the same way, will finally be felt as a normal con- 
dition ; and if this condition be interrupted, then the individual will 
have a sense of misfortune. 

This peculiarity of our psychical organization, which after all 
makes unfortunate conditions bearable, causes great variations 
in the durability of happiness; it is the means of valuing the ways 
happiness can be attained. ‘The drunkard is doubtless happy 
when he is intoxicated. But the value of the means to this 
happiness is estimated very low, because it is vicious, injurious 
to the individual and to society. All activities, however, which 
injure while they cause happiness are not bad; the scholar or 
statesman, for example, who ruins his health in the interest of 
science, or of his nation, is thought worthy of highest praise, when 
once the results of his work are substantially beneficial to the com- 
munity at large. ‘There is a great difference in the secondary ef- 
fects of these two methods. One addicted to vice is usually ill 
during the interval between indulgences, and he feels the disap- 
proval of those around him as a kind of opposition. He who sac- 
rifices his health for the general good is made happy by the appro- 
bation of his fellow-men: his voluntary actions meet with less re- 
sistance. A man that can work voluntarily and happily, receive 
the applause of the world, and avoid the injuries from over-exer- 
tion, will enjoy happiness of high degree and long duration. 

In addition to these conditions, the duration of happiness will 
further depend upon outward circumstances. A man who has 
risked his own life in the rescue of another will certainly feel 
happy, but he cannot expect to draw his whole supply of happi- 
ness from such events. Inversely, a scientist can expect the means 
of his happiness, the solution of scientific problems, to last indefin- 
itely ; but he must reckon with the ultimate decline of his powers. 
One must, therefore, in the interest of lasting happiness, seek those 
kinds of action which are not exhausted in the doing. The high- 
est forms of happiness are, accordingly, connected with high 
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values of the first factor (E+ W), and consequently with high 
values of the total exercise of energy; a difference, E— W, how- 
ever favorable, cannot compensate for a low value of the sum 
total. High values of energy presuppose a normal and strong 
organism, and it is evident that health is very necessary to happi- 
ness. A delicate organism may attain a relatively fair amount of 
happiness by a corresponding reduction of the W-values, yet it 
must be content, in general, with poorer and rarer enjoyment. 

The second factor (E — W) of our equation shows at first 
that when the values of E are very high, but less than W, 
a negative result, unhappiness, can follow. This yields us, in 
first place, the theory of subjective pessimism (not of theoretical 
pessimism, which has nothing to do, directly, with subjective hap- 
piness). Such pessimists—Lord Byron, Leopardi, and Schopen- 
hauer are examples—regard life, in general, as an incomprehen- 
sible and suspicious affair. They have such a strong feeling of the 
obstacles ahead that they anticipate their effect and are given up 
to the idea that opposition will prove inevitably greater than their 
volitional energy. In the same manner they see constraint and 
cruelty about them, so that objectively, too, the W-values predom- 
inate. Such a view of life is very apt to lead to certain patholog- 
ical phenomena, which we will consider later. 

Life seems fraught with opposition of various kinds and mag- 
nitude, and it is difficult to know how this opposition can be dimin- 
ished or removed. It is possible to neutralize or attenuate the op- 
position, and again to choose a mode of life in which resistance is 
rare or entirely absent. 

Money affords an effective means of neutralizing opposition. 
It enables us to overcome obstacles of every sort, brings into our 
possession things belonging to others which we desire. It is be- 
coming more and more the universal expression of power, and 
represents easily available resources of energy which can be 
brought under the command of a single individual. 

Power is the possession and command of energy. The ruler 
of a nation or the great orator can direct according to his own 
will a corresponding amount of energy in other persons or things. 
The possession of money, which is the most universal equivalent 
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of all other kinds of power or energy, enables one to command the 
world’s energies without. 

The function of money is chiefly in the removal of obstacles. 
The gain in happiness after the acquisition of moderate posses- 
sions grows smaller and smaller. In order to secure a really con- 
siderable amount of happiness the positive factors, discussed 
above, are necessary; if they are absent, the owner of much money, 
characteristically enough, does not know what to do with it. This 
is seen most strikingly in the case of those who have spent the 
best part of their life in getting money, and in neglecting their in- 
terests in art, science, benevolence. Such people finally make the 
acquisition of money, irrespective of its use, the sole concern of 
their will. These phenomena, too, very commonly take a patho- 
logical turn. The children of such people, brought up in luxury, 
are often still more badly off, if they, too, are without those other 
lasting contents of the will; for even the fascination of getting 
money is unknown to them. 

It is possible also to reduce W by choosing a mode of life in 
which there is a minimum of opposition. This is the happiness of 
simple life, the happiness of humility and contentment. In this 
way one can get much happiness, even though the active energy 
expended represents quite small values; the negative quantities of 
the equation (E-+- W) (E—W) are very small, and therefore 
only positive quanta remain which, as the equation E* — W* 
shows, grow in duplicate proportion with the voluntary energy. 
Much of the opposition in life comés from the interference of 
others, and a comparatively solitary life engaged in successful 
work is the basis of the greatest happiness of this kind. The 
philosophical recluse, the scholar and the artist (who does not per- 
form personally in public), according to abundant testimony, at- 
tain to very high values of this happiness. The amount of E is 
often very considerable in such cases. . As it grows less, then man 
is content with a modest performance, and finds satisfaction in his 
occupation and family life. The highest possible freedom from 
opposition, in fine, is secured by limiting the necessities of life as 
much as possible, and gaining an independence of external factors. 
This is the type of the stoic, the hermit. The constant recurrence 
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of this type throughout the whole course of history shows that in 
this way, too, considerable happiness is possible. In times when 
external affairs are particularly unsafe and happiness depending 
upon them is apt to be ruined, we frequently meet with organiza- 
tions like those of the anchorites and monks. 

It is proper to speak here of the social conditions which make 
for the happiness of the individual. The relations with others, 
especially at certain periods of life, may be a source of most in- 
tense happiness, and, conversely, of the profoundest unhappiness. 
Is it wiser to aspire to such happiness at the risk of unhappiness ? 
A man of a pessimistic turn of mind should not enter into close re- 
lations with others: he should not marry. The prospect of his 
being cured of pessimism, in a happy married life, is very slight, 
and if the cure miscarries his companion will have much to suffer. 
An optimistic man, however, may have extensive relations with 
others, and he will naturally be sought after. But such relations 
are always carried on with variable amounts of gain or loss, and 
it is well to be cautious about entering into too large associations. 
Such a plan of life requires that one must be able to give enough 
to make one’s relations with any larger circle durable. It follows 
that work in the service of a profession, of a clan, a people, finally 
of all mankind, is the most fruitful and lasting source of happiness. 

Our reflections have thus far been based on the assumption 
that the intensity of feeling for voluntary and compulsory exercise 
of energy moves within the usual or normal limits. It has indeed 
been necessary to poi@t to differences which appear as optimistic 
and pessimistic humor; but extreme cases have not been consid- 
ered. They are on the one hand comparatively rare, but not mor- 
bid moods, and on the other pronouncedly pathological. 

The amount of the quantities represented in our equation are 
not to be measured by their absolute value, but by that portion 
which is felt; and the same objective state can be a great happiness 
for one and a great misfortune for another. Upon this consider- 
ation the way to happiness lies in the increase of feeling for E, the 
voluntary portion, and a lessening of the feeling for W, the invol- 
untary portion. 

Practical philosophy and religion play a prominent part in this 
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respect. Most of these systems lay stress upon the second part of 
the task: the reduction of feeling for W. Thus ancient stoicism 
teaches contempt of the outward blessings of life, so that their ab- 
sence may not be felt as a misfortune. Hindoo philosophy, with 
the same purpose, extends the feeling of personality or the ‘‘ ego” 
to as large a circle of beings as possible. And Christianity adds 
to altruism and contempt of this life the hope for a blessed life 
after death that shall be in perfect harmony with the will. 

Apart from the usual effects of religion upon the average man, 
there are those which cause the individual to experience revival, 
sanctification, conversion, etc. ‘These states are very interesting 
for our purposes, because they impart happiness in an extraordi- 
nary degree. Special attention has been paid in recent times to 
these phenomena, and it has been found that they run their course 
with great regularity. They are always preceded by profound de- 
pression; the individual feels unhappy, sinful, abject, and damned, 
and cannot rise by his own power from this condition. Here the 
W-quantities are felt with unusual intensity. Then suddenly, and 
in a very short time, statable to a minute, an opposite condition 
sets in. The individual feels as though all the unbearable bur- 
dens were taken from him, because he can trust in a higher power, 
which does for him all that he alone attempted in vain. It is not 
possible here to investigate the basis of this feeling; but it is enough 
to have proved that the experience of religious happiness is caus- 
ally connected with the disappearance of the feeling of opposition. 

There are other fields, very remote from human psychology, 
where the same reaction is seen. That the sense of opposition is 
apt to disappear permanently on account of pathological changes 
in the brain, was mentioned at the outset as a phenomenon char- 
acteristic of progressive paralysis. The neurasthenic person shows 
the opposite condition. With him the feeling of opposition is ex- 
cessively increased; he is unable to form the slightest resolution; 
he cannot overcome the opposing forces, and thus is one of the 
most unhappy persons in existence. 

This sense of opposition can be temporarily eliminated by the 
use of certain substances, particularly narcotics. The pleasure de- 
rived in this way explains how at very primitive stages of civili- 
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zation such substances were known and used. Alcohol, ether, 
hashish, opium, have the same effect. 

The alcoholic question, in its social bearings, is conditioned 
by these facts. Alcohol is for the proletarian one of the easiest 
ways to get happiness, and that this happiness is transitory and de- 
ceptive cannot be understood by his poorly developed intelligence. 
One is even warranted in making the general statement that the 
use of intoxicating narcotics is restricted to those people who 
cannot get happiness in a more expedient and lasting form. There- 
fore it is, conversely, a very important duty of education to de- 
velop in a young person the ability to connect his indispensable 
pleasures with activities of general value. 

One particularly bad feature in the use of narcotics is that 
after their effect has gone not only the normal but even an in- 
creased feeling of opposition returns, and in addition to the physi- 
ological depression, which is the result of intoxication, there is 
also a psychical dejection. ‘The best remedy for such a condition 
is intoxication, and thus it is exceedingly difficult for a man to 
escape the vice. 

Reflections of this kind could be made on a large scale; but we 
cannot enter upon them here, nor undertake the more profound 
problem of distinguishing between the voluntary and involuntary 
processes. It was here essentially a question of the practical task 
of getting, by means of the formula, a scheme with which to inves- 
tigate individually the existing possibilities of a given concrete 
case, so as to gain a basis for a necessary decision. If, in sucha case, 
we wish to investigate, in the first place, the influence of changes 
(coming with some resolution or other) upon the amount of E 
and W, and add thereto the question of the durability of condi- 
tions reached in this way with reference to happiness, we shall, as 
I am convinced by my own experience, arrive more easily at a de- 
cision with the aid of this formula than by the usual way of unsys- 
tematic reflection. Doubtless the formula offered here is capable 
of improvement and development; in any case, it will facilitate a 
further investigation. 











THE MYTHOLOGIES OF THE INDIANS 
FRANZ BOAS 


HE current ideas of mythology are based largely on our 
knowledge of the myths of antiquity which relate to a 


pantheon of deities, and recount the deeds of gods and 
demigods interpreted as representing creative processes and forces 
that govern natural events. These myths form an integral part of 
the religious systems of antiquity, in so far as they explain the 
character and functions of each deity; and mythology and ritual 
are closely interwoven. We also find clear evidence that local 
myths connected with local cults attained wide currency, and were 
fitted more or less systematically into the general System. 

When we turn to the traditional lore and the cults of primi- 
tive tribes, much that is characteristic of ancient mythology seems 
to disappear. There is no pantheon of gods, and in its place we 
find a disorganized multitude of more or less powerful beings; 
consequently their mythology seems to have no internal unity, and 
it rather impresses us as a mass of disconnected tales. For this rea- 
son the myths are apt to appear trifling, silly, and inadequate to 
the philosophic and religious needs that we think they should 
supply. 

This feature of primitive mythology was particularly striking 
as long as our knowledge was fragmentary and the mental condi- 
tion of the tribes in question not well known; while a more thor- 
ough study of the mythology itself, and of its correlation with gen- 
eral cultural conditions and historical events, has revealed in these 
tales a much deeper significance. 

The systematic collection of mythologies of primitive tribes 
has perhaps progressed farther in North America than in any 
other country. At the same time, the stages of culture in North 
America are so varied, and the mythologies differ so much in com- 
plexity and character, notwithstanding a general family resem- 
blance, that their study promises to shed clear light upon many 
problems of comparative mythology. 

Before taking up the characteristics of North-American myths, 
we will briefly examine the character of the available collections. 
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Some of the current notions relating to Indian mythologies must 
be eliminated from our consideration, particularly the ideas of 
the Great Spirit and of the Happy Hunting-Ground, which are due 
to Christian misinterpretation of native ideas. We must avoid 
all collections thus vitiated, and rather search for those collected 
objectively, in the words of the natives, and in his own language. 
Literary quality, that makes the myths attractive to our esthetic 
taste, counts for nothing in our study. We must search for the 
qualities that make the tales attractive and significant to the na- 
tives. Philosophic and religious views imputed by the collector 
render the myths useless for scientific purposes. Neither can we ac- 
cept scofiing accounts of semi-christianized disbelievers, or the ex- 
aggerated descriptions of those admirers of the American race 
who would interpret all their mythologies as expressions of deep 
philosophic thought. Our material must be gathered from the 
mouth of the plain tribesman, as well as from the chief or priest 
who in leisurely contemplation may have welded the beliefs and 
tales of his tribe into a connected structure. 

The method of collecting will therefore differ, according to the 
type of culture of each tribe. Among the arctic Eskimo and 
among the loosely organized bands of tribes of the western high- 
lands, where social differentiation is very slight, almost every old 
man and every old woman is a satisfactory storehouse of informa- 
tion. Among the tribes which have a well-developed clan-organ- 
ization and clan-traditions, like those of the Northwest coast, our 
collections must embrace the clan-tradition as told by the clan 
whose property it is, and also by the outsiders. In other regions, 
where the myth is closely related to a ritual that is intrusted to 
the care of priests or chiefs, their esoteric teaching, as well as the 
exoteric knowledge, should be recorded, since the former does not 
represent the folk mythology, but is the knowledge of the select 
few. 

A very small portion only of the available material conforms 
to the critical standard here demanded, and in many cases we are 
compelled to use collections that are obviously unsatisfactory. 
Nevertheless, a number of characteristics of American mythologies 
stand out quite clearly. 
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Perhaps the most important of these is the idea of the exist- 
ence of a mythologic period which preceded our present time. In 
that period there was no distinction between man and animals. 
The animals were men dressed in skin blankets, to which they owed 
their animal form, and they could assume human form by taking 
off their blankets. As men, they retained more or less their ani- 
mal characteristics, but they mingled and intermarried with men, 
with whom they were of one blood and of one kind. Then fol- 
lowed the great age of transformation. Some of the beings of 
the mythological age, in contests with one another, or in encounters 
with more powerful beings, were given the form of animals, and 
lost the power to assume human shape at will. By the events of 
this period, which form a large portion of the mass of American 
mythologies, the world generally assumed its present shape. The 
earth, the mountains, the sea, the rivers, came into existence; mon- 
sters that endangered life were vanquished; sickness and death 
originated: in short, the mythical age gradually came to a close, 
and the world was left as we see it now. The animals may still 
be transformed men, but to the eye of ordinary mortals they do 
not appear in human shape. Their powers persist; they may 
wield them and punish their pursuers, or help the mortal who gains 
their friendship. Sun, moon, and stars, mountains and rivers, 
have not lost their-mythic characters, but to the eye of the unin- 
itiated they show neither their true form nor their powers. 

The distinction between the mythical age and the present age 
is not by any means clearly defined by all the tribes. While it is 
almost absent among the arctic Eskimo,—to whom this world has 
always been essentially human,—it is one of the fundamental char- 
acteristics of the mythologies of most of the tribes of the rest 
of the continent. A few are still so strongly imbued with the idea 
of the superhuman powers of animals that among them the mythic 
age may be said to continue even now. The contrast between the 
two periods appears most clearly when the first period is brought 
to an end by the appearance of a Transformer, who, in his encoun- 
ters with animals, monsters, and people, gives them the form in 
which we know them. This type of tradition is characteristic of 
the Pacific coast, of the tribes of the Plains, of the Prairies, and 
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of the Northwest. Since the Transformer meets the animals gen- 
erally in hostile encounter, and wrests from their possession some 
of the things needed by mankind, but withheld from common use 
by their jealous owners, he appears also as the Culture Hero. He 
gives to mankind the light of heaven, fire, and water; he assigns 
animals to serve as food; he creates objects that did not previously 
exist; he teaches man the arts that he practices today, and institutes 
the laws, and particularly the rituals, that are to hold sway for all 
times to come. Thus the Transformer is in many cases the cen- 
tral figure of Indian mythology, the great benefactor, without 
whom man would have remained a dumb brute. In most cases he 
is not a creator. ‘The things needed existed from the beginning, 
but they were not available for the needs of man. In a general 
way, the philosophic idea that all things must have had a begin- 
ning does not seem to have appealed as strongly to the Indian 
mind as the idea of indestructibility, and of eternity of existence; 
so that to his mind the idea of creation did not present itself as 
readily as to the Oriental imagination. 

Another peculiar trait of the Culture Hero, or Transformer, is 
quite common in North America. He is not only the benefactor 
of mankind who vanished hostile monsters, but he is at the same 
time the trickster, who tries to cheat and to outdo every one he 
meets, and who suffers ludicrous defeat oftener than he succeeds. 
This trait is one of the most striking features of the origin leg- 
ends of many parts of America, from the Pacific coast across to the 
Atlantic. Even where the two kinds of stories are not told of the 
same mythic personage, we find that both are present,—one hero 
being the transformer, while another impersonates the foolish 
trickster. 

It follows from what has been said that animals play an im- 
portant role in Indian mythologies. Since the animals are consid- 
ered as human beings, they generally appear living in villages 
and in a form of society analogous to that of the Indian,—organ- 
‘zed in clans where clan-organization exists, and living in loose 
village communities where that form of social life prevails. The 
heavenly bodies, thunder and lightning, wind and clouds, appear 
sometimes in animate form as heroes of myths, sometimes as ob- 
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jects owned by supernatural beings, or as their domicile. In most 
cases they are prominent in mythical tales, and their present form 
and movements are accounted for by many traditions. 

Plants are conspicuous in many American mythologies. ‘To 
the popular mind the Indian still appears as the wild hunter, and 
the importance of plants in his household economy is hardly 
known. Asa matter of fact, the roving buffalo-hunters relied to 
a considerable extent on roots and berries; the poor nomads of the 
desert Western plateaus were assiduous in gathering seeds; the Cal- 
ifornians almost subsisted on acorns and other fruit; the fisherman 
of the Northwest had his root-gardens and berry-patches; the In- 
dian of the Great Lakes had fields of wild rice. On the Atlantic 
coast and in the whole country east of the Mississippi, as well as 
on the Gulf coast and in the Southwest, agriculture supplied many 
of the needs—in the South most of the needs—of the natives. 
Indian corn took the first place in his household economy; and 
hardly less important were beans and squashes, not to speak of 
wild roots and berries. Therefore in myths the plant often 
occupies a conspicuous place: and its conspicuousness increases with 
the greater agricultural interests of the people. The mythical 
corn-mother and corn-maidens are expressions of the respect in 
which this plant is held. 

Man appears as an actor in all myths; in a few cases almost to 
the exclusion of animals, plants, and inanimate objects. It has 
been mentioned before that this type of myth is characteristic of 
the Eskimo. In other cases the mythical events take place in a hu- 
man environment; the animals are treated like men, and form part 
of the human community. 

It is obvious from what has been said that a large portion of 
American mythology accounts for the origin of the world as we 
know it; but the origin myths of any one tribe do not form, on 
the whole, a continuous and systematic unit. They are discon- 
nected and full of contradictions. In one myth of a tribe, the sun 
may be spoken of as the house of a deity, and in another he may 
be the deity himself. He may be, now an inanimate object car- 
ried about by a deity, then a powerful chief. There is no need 
of a regular sequence of the events of creation, but they may all 
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be of an anecdotic character, so that contradiction between differ- 
ent tales would not come very strongly to the notice of the people. 
It would seem that in the Southwest and in California the system- 
atization of mythical material has made considerable progress, 
so that fairly consistent mythologies have developed in which the 
episodes of the origin myths appear in a fixed and more or less 
connected sequence. It seems desirable to illustrate these general 
characteristics a little more fully by a description of the main traits 
of a few typical mythologies. I will begin with the simple tales of 
the Eskimo of the Eastern Arctic coast. 

The most striking feature of Eskimo folk-lore is its thoroughly 
human character. ‘The events which form the subject of their tra- 
ditions occur in human society as it exists now. The world has 
always worn the same aspect, and in the few stories in which the 
origin of some animals and of natural phenomena is related, it is 
rarely implied that these did not exist before. In a strict sense of 
the term, the bulk of Eskimo tradition is not mythology, but con- 
sists of hero-tales which reflect with remarkable faithfulness the 
social condition and religious beliefs of the people. They treat 
of visits to fabulous tribes, of murder and revenge, of mercy and 
recompense, of feats of shamanism and of witchcraft. Thus the 
supernatural enters into them, but only in the same manner that it 
enters into the every-day life of the people to whom witches, guar- 
dian spirits of shamans, giants, and dwarfs are existing realities. 
In this sense most of the Eskimo tales are true tales taken from 
life, and show a great lack of imaginative power. Setting aside this 
group of hero-tales, there remain only a few entirely disconnected 
myths. One of them tells how a woman was mutilated by her 
father, who cut off her finger-joints one after the other. From 
these joints originated the sea-mammals, and the woman became 
their mistress. Another myth tells of the origin of sun and moon, 
who in the beginning were human beings, a brother and a sister, 
and who were taken up to the sky. An unmerciful mother thrown 
into the sea became the narwhal, her braid the narwhal-tusk. A 
deserted girl turned into a bear monster is the subject of another 
myth. All of these are so few and scattering, that we can hardly 
speak of a mythology which accounts for the origin of things. 
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The type of mythology found on the Pacific coast, among the 
Indians of Alaska and British Columbia, is quite different. The 
purely human hero-tales are not found here, but even those tales 
which are laid entirely in human society end with an account of the 
origin of customs peculiar to the Indians. Here is found the clear 
distinction between the mythic age and historic times to which I 
referred before. In the beginning the Myth-People existed; they 
were beings which were different kinds of animals when dressed 
in their blankets, and without their blankets were human. 
There was no sun, no moon, no ebb-tide, no fresh water, no sal- 
mon. Human beings had not their proper shape; they had no 
arts, and were poor and unhappy. Then the Culture Hero ap- 
peared, among some tribes in the form of the Raven, and among 
others in the form of a human being. By cunning device he liber- 
ated the sun and moon, which a mighty chief kept hidden in a box; 
he secured the ebb-tide by slackening the line by means of which 
another chief held the waters of the sea; he obtained the fresh 
water by pretending to take a little drink; he sent the salmon into 
the rivers by abducting the daughter of the salmon-chief and by 
throwing her into the water. Endless were the tricks and troubles 
by which he secured what is needed for a happy life, thus shaping 
the world and making it habitable for men. Finally he re-shaped 
the human body, and showed man how to fish, how to build houses, 
and all the arts that he now possesses. Not always was he suc- 
cessful in his attempts to remodel the world or to vanquish his 
enemies. Often he tried the impossible, and often his tricks were 
aimless. Then he appears as the trickster and buffoon, whose 
coarse and obscene tricks seem unaccountable when we think of all 
the benefactions that are ascribed to him. 

While this Transformer legend is one of the main myths of the 
Northwest coast, it does not exhaust by any means the whole vast 
range of the mythology of these tribes. Favorite subjects are the 
ascent to the sky by a chief’s son, and his marriage to the daughter 
of the Sun; the persecution of this hero by the Sun Chief, who en- 
deavors to kill his son-in-law by giving him dangerous tasks to 
perform, and their final reconciliation and the return of the hero 
with wife and child to our world; or the abduction of a woman 
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by a powerful animal which is pursued by the bereaved husband, 
who follows the abductor to the depths of the ocean or to the 
mountain fastnesses until he succeeds in regaining his wife. In this 
tale, as in many others, the purely human and the supernatural ele- 
ments appear closely interwoven. 

It is characteristic of Northwest-coast mythology that all the 
tribes that inhabit this region are considered as indigenous, setting 
aside slight changes in location whch have taken place in compara- 
tively recent times. Among those tribes which are divided into 
few social groups only, their origin is traced back to the mythical 
period, and the myth is, at least in part, a portion of the gen- 
eral origin legend. Among other tribes, which are divided into 
a great many families, their origin is also traced to the beginnings 
of the world; but their legends are more or less disconnected, and 
tell how a bird came down from the heavens, took off his dress 
and became the family ancestor; or how a fish, or a wild beast, 
was similarly transformed, and how from him sprung a family. 

A very large and characteristic series of tales of this area is 
what may be called “ guardian-spirit tales,” or, to use a word 
commonly employed to designate the guardian spirit, “ manitou 
tales.” The main feature of these tales is the retirement of a 
youth into the solitude, where he fasts and purifies himself, until 
he finally finds grace before the spirits which appear to him, give 
him their magic gifts, and thus bestow upon him the power to be- 
come great and mighty in his tribe. To understand the signifi- 
cance of these myths, we must remember that this practice of ac- 
quiring a guardian spirit is common to most of the Indian tribes, 
so that the myth is merely a transfer of an every-day experience 
into the domain of myth. The characteristic difference between 
the practice and the myth is that the latter is used to explain certain 
customs of the present time. The acquisition of the guardian 
spirit is ascribed to the ancestor of a family, and the gift that he 
received becomes the hereditary property of his descendants. The 
gift may be the property-right in a river or in some other material 
object; or it may be a coat-of-arms, or the privilege of performing 
a ritual. It may also be a taboo, that means the obligation to re- 
frain from certain actions. 
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It will be seen from these remarks that the mythology of the 
Northwest coast is exceedingly rich, because there is a tendency 
to give every tale a mythical character. This tendency has had 
the effect of making the mythical world-pictures very obscure. 
There is such a wealth of tales accounting for customs and for 
natural phenomena that there is also contradiction without end. 
The concept neither of the form of the world, nor of its origin, 
stands out in bold and clear lines; but the fundamental notions 
are hidden by a mass of detail. The animals act as human beings; 
and only now and then, when they appear in animal form, are their 
animal peculiarities brought out in bold relief. In this respect 
there is a striking difference between the tales of the North Pacific 
coast and those of the Western plateaus. 

Turning now to the highlands west of the ranges of the Rocky 
Mountains, we find a strong increase in the number of animal 
myths. More than anything else, the appearance of the vast cycle 
of coyote myths gives to the tales of this area a peculiar charac- 
ter. His foolish tricks, endless in number, would seem to be in- 
serted only for amusement, if it were not that he appears always 
closely associated with the Culture Hero, the benign Old Man 
who protects mankind, and who at the end of the world will re- 
turn accompanied by Coyote, and will bring back our beloved 
dead—as is told in one of the mythologies in which Coyote ap- 
pears associated with the revered Transformer. The coyote tales 
are similar in character to the tricks of the raven told on the 
Northwest coast, but many of them have a character of their own. 
It may not be amiss to mention a few of these tricks here, in order 
to give an idea of their peculiarities. Coyote is engaged in boiling 
deer-meat. The Fox comes along and flatters him, saying that 
a chief like Coyote should not do menial work, and offers to boil 
the meat. While Coyote lies down in his vain pride, the Fox eats 
all the meat. He meets a Cannibal with whom he has a vomiting- 
match, and by deftly exchanging the dishes containing what each 
has vomited, he makes the Cannibal believe that he himself is a 
cannibal, and the Cannibal a grass-eater. He plays ball with his 
eyes and loses them, and has to use berries as substitutes. These 
tales and incidents are combined with a great many tales relating 
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to the mythical age and to the origin of various phenomena and 
arts. The continuity of the series of myths is here, if anything, 
less than on the North Pacific coast. Not only are the tales dis- 
connected, but there is not even one clear-cut individuality, like the 
single Transformer, around whom origin myths cluster, and whose 
personality holds together a portion at least of the mythology. In 
his place we find often a whole series of transformers whose con- 
nection is very loose. 

The mythology of the northern Athapascan of the Mackenzie 
Basin has much in common with that of the Plateau Indians. From 
what little we know, it seems to consist of a long series of hero- 
tales in which animals play an important role. One of the group 
of tales characteristic of the northern Athapascans is that of mar- 
riages between human beings and animals, clouds, and other be- 
ings. ‘These tales, however, generally treat only of the fate of one 
man or woman and with that of their children. 

We see therefore that, on the whole, the mythology of the 
northern and northwestern parts of our continent is disconnected, 
and does not form a systematic and unified explanation of the 
world. 

A much deeper unity of thought is found among the tribes of 
the East and South, where the myths are generally woven into a 
complex system,—the more complex the more thorough the ritual- 
istic organization of the tribe. One of the central concepts in the 
mythology of the Eastern Indians is presented in the tale of the 
Deluge. 

At one time in the early history of the world all was water. 
On the waters drifted a lonely canoe, and in it were the Trans- 
former and a few animals. The Transformer had no place 
whereon to set his foot: therefore he sent the animals, one after 
another, to the bottom of the waters to find the earth. None suc- 
ceeded, until finally the muskrat came back bringing a little mud 
in its paws. From this the Transformer made the new earth, in- 
creasing the size of the crumb of earth by his magic powers, until 
it became large enough to be the home of man and of the animals. 

This incident is woven into a number of the systematic tales of 
the Eastern Indians. The origin myth of one of the Central Al- 
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gonquin tribes, the Sauks, will give an idea of the general charac- 
ter of their mythologies. In the beginning, according to their 
beliefs, the supernatural beings inhabited the earth, the world un- 
der us, and the sky. The greatest among them had two sons, 
who acquired magical powers of such potency that their father 
became jealous of them, and, with the help of the supernatural 
beings, tried to destroy them. They succeeded in killing the young- 
er one; but the older brother escaped, and slew the murderers of 
his brother. He approached them hidden in a spider-web, shot 
them with his arrows, and then disguised himself as a shaman. 
Under the pretext of wishing to cure them, he killed them. ‘The 
supernatural beings tried to kill him by burning the lands, and then 
by causing a deluge. From this he escaped, and had the animals 
bring up the earth, on which he created people. He sent his 
brother to the land of Sunset to rule over the ghosts. He himself 
taught man to grow corn in the fields, and all the arts of life. Af- 
ter that, he left our world, and built a home for himself in the icy 
north, whence he will return at the end of the world. 

It is obvious that this tale, which is given here in the barest 
outlines, is knit into a much firmer unit than the tales of the Pacific 
coast. In it is given an account of the principal events in the 
history of the origin of our world. There are, of course, a great 
mass of tales and incidents in the mythology of this tribe that are 
not connected with the tale here alluded to; and there are others 
of a ludicrous character embodied in this serious account, in which 
the elder brother, the creator and benefactor, appears as a buffoon 
and trickster. 

The difference in character between these Eastern and Western 
myths is so great that it may be well to record another account of 
the origin myth. For this I will select the Iroquois account.? Here 
the story begins in the sky, where a girl is born in a miraculous 
manner. She grows up, receiving instruction from the body of her 


1See William Jones’ “ Episodes in the Culture Hero Myths of the Sauks and Foxes.” 
(Journal of American Folk-Lore, 1901, pp. 225 et seq.) 


2See f. N. B. Hewitt. “ Iroquoian Cosmology,” (Tawventy-first Annual Report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 127 et seq.) 
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dead father, and marries a chief near whose lodge a large tree 
grows. ‘The chief is jealous of his wife, and orders his friends 
to uproot the magical tree from which light is shed over the world. 
He induces his wife to look down into the abyss thus opened, and, 
when she obeys, he pushes her in. She falls through space, and 
down below the animals deliberate how to save her. Finally she 
lands on the back of the turtle, who has proved that he is strong 
enough to support the earth. The turtle swims about on the end- 
less waters, and the muskrat brings up the earth, which is spread 
over the turtle’s back, increases in size, and becomes the home of 
the woman. Soon she gives birth to a girl, who, when grown up, 
conceives in a miraculous way and gives birth to twins, one of 
whom is born in a natural way, while the other one is born from 
his mother’s armpit, thus killing her. Sapling, the natural-born, 
grows up to become the creator of man and of animals, the giver 
of corn, the inventor of arts; while both his brother Flint and his 
grandmother thwart his plans, and it is due to them that man 
cannot live in perfect happiness. Out of the body of his mother, 
Sapling makes sun and moon. 

It is important to note that the accounts explaining the social 
and political organization of the Iroquois are also given as a long 
and continuous legend, into which are woven all the details of the 
rituals and laws of the Iroquois confederacy. 

Californian mythologies south of that part of the Pacific coast 
characterized before are in many respects even more highly sys- 
tematized than those of the tribes of eastern North America, to 
which they bear some resemblance. They generally begin with 
the creation of the world and its preparation for the Myth-People. 
The form of this portion of Californian mythologies differs from 
that of other ,parts of America in that the idea of creation is 
brought out more strongly. It begins with the origin or first ap- 
pearance of the Creator, who then calls forth or makes objects 
needed to perfect the world, one after the other; while creations or 
transformations incidental to more or less complex stories, which 
are so characteristic of the other Indians, are almost absent in this 
group of tales. 

In the creation tales of one of the tribes of Central California, 
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for instance, we find, according to R. B. Dixon, that* “‘in the begin- 
ning there was only the illimitable sea and the cloudless sky. Slow- 
ly in the sky a tiny cloud began to form, and grew till it reached 
considerable proportions. ‘Then gradually it condensed, and, be- 
coming solid, became the Silver-Gray Fox, the Creator. ‘Then 
arose immediately a fog; and from this, as it condensed, and coagu- 
lated, as it were, arose Coyote. By a process of long-continued 
and intense thought, the Creator created a canoe, into which both 
he and Coyote descended, and for long years floated and drifted 
aimlessly therein, till, the canoe having become moss-grown and 
decayed, they had, perforce, to consider the necessity of creating 
a world whereon they might take refuge.” ‘Then follow the acts 
of the Creator by which the world gradually takes shape. The 
Myth-People appear. They are human in character. During the 
mythical period they are transformed into animals. ‘The human 
race is made by the Creator, and comes to life at the end of the 
mythical period. The present mode of life is determined by the 
results of the actions of the beneficent Creator and of the tricky 
Coyote. Thus practically the whole mass of animal lore is fitted 
into one fixed cycle. The origin of animals and of peculiar fea- 
tures of the country belongs to the mythical period, while the deeds 
of Coyote mostly take place after man has appeared on earth. 
The struggles between Coyote and Creator are quite similar in 
type to the struggles between the twin-brothers of the Iroquois, 
to which we referred before. There also man is believed to be 
created at the spot where he lives. In fact, in most California 
mythologies it is told that the Creator made each tribe separately, 
at the places which they were to occupy. 

The most elaborate and systematic origin legends are found 
among the tribes of the Southwest. Beginning with the creation 
of the world and the appearance of man, the development of the 
features of the present world and the history of the tribes are re- 
corded in great detail and in a highly elaborate form. In con- 
tents these legends differ from those heretofore discussed in that 


3“ The Northern Maiden” (Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History, 
Vol. XVII, p. 335). 
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the people are not considered as autochthonous, but that much of 
the myth is taken up with the emergence of man from a lower 
world, and with the events that took place during his migrations 
until his final settlement in the later home of the tribe. Evidently 
a portion of these legends is semi-historical, although they are 
so intimately associated with myths that it is impossible to con- 
sider any part as actual history. 

Good samples of this type of American mythology are the cre- 
ation myths of the Zuni.‘ In the beginning, the Maker and Con- 
tainer of all created himself in form of the sun, and light came 
to be in our world, and the mists condensed into the sea. From 
the scums of the sea, which were made from the body of the Cre- 
ator, the earth and the sky developed. In the depths of the earth 
developed man, all kinds of creatures, the offspring of sky and 
earth. These two then created mountains, clouds, and corn. 
Then the sun created from the foam of the sea Twins, who raised 
the sky and then descended to the depths of the earth, where 
they caused a grass to grow from the lowest cave successively 
through four caves, and along it they led mankind to the upper 
world. Here, in the light of the sun, the race attained the perfect 
formof man. ‘Their chief had brought with him from the depths 
of the earth seeds of life. He gave to his people two pairs of 
eggs to choose from. From one pair of eggs originated ravens, 
from the other macaws; and according to their choice the people 
were divided into the Raven People and the Macaw People. These 
were divided into clans, and a number of religious fraternities were 
established. The people wandered about on the earth, which was 
still soft, but was soon hardened by the Twins. Then the people 
set out, guided by the Twins, to search for their home, the middle 
of the earth. ,On their travels they learned the arts of war, they 
were taught to raise corn, and their ceremonials were instituted. 
The whole social organization and the customs of the tribes are de- 
scribed as originating during this search for their home. The lat- 
ter part of these legends gives an account of rituals and ceremo- 





*P. N. Cushing, “Outlines of Zuni Creation Myths” (Thirteenth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 325 et seq). 
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nials, of divisions of the tribe and of accessions to their number, 
interspersed with teachings of priests of supernatural power. 

The mythologies, of which the one mentioned here is prob- 
ably the most elaborate type, not only are characteristic of the 
tribes of the Pueblos of New Mexico and Arizona, but have also 
developed among the Indians of the Gulf States. Probably their 
legends were not quite so elaborate; but the main traits of these 
migration legends may be recognized as far east as among the 
Creek. 

Considering the mythological material here represented in al- 
together too brief outlines, it becomes apparent that its continuity, 
and therefore its esthetic quality, is least in the Arctic and in the 
Northwest. In the East, Southeast, and Southwest, where polit- 
ical and social organization has attained a higher perfection and 
where the ceremonial life of the people is strongly developed, 
the origin story is also more fully developed. It is true that it 
does not always give a systematic account of those features that 
seem to our rationalistic mind of prime interest ; but into it is woven 
the history of the origin of those phenomena around which centres 
the interest of the Indians. The land on which he dwells, the 
heavenly bodies, the important animals of the chase, the plants 
that give him his staple food, his own origin and that of human 
arts and institutions, are more or less fully and connectedly ac- 
counted for, not as though the ideal of Indan life had been pres- 
ent to the mind of a creator, but as in the stress and struggle of life 
they originated one after another. 

It is curious to note the similarities and differences of the fun- 
damental ideas of the Hebrew creation legend and of those of the 
Indians. To the Hebrew mind the world as it is now pre-existed 
in thought, and came into being by the materialization of thought. 
In the mind of the Indian it came into existence by the perform- 
ance of a necessary action, which, once performed, had to be re- 
peated by all future generations, or that created conditions which 
persisted. ‘The Hebrew creation myth is based on the theory that 
the world is the material reflection of a will-power. Nothing ex- 
ists except through this will-power. It is, therefore, psycholog- 
ically a cycle, in which the objective world is re-interpreted as the 
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will of God. What is, is the will of God. The Indian origin 
myth assumes the world as without beginning. It accounts in a hu- 
man way for the beginning of many objects and customs,—albeit 
the reasons be unsatisfactory to the trained intellect,—and is, there- 
fore, more fully explanatory than the myths of the East. 

In the preceding characterizations we have considered only 
certain features of Indian mythology. Besides these, there is pres- 
ent, even in the most highly developed, a great number of discon- 
nected tales relating to the mythologic age, or dealing with the su- 
pernatural. ‘These also have a considerable number of features 
in common, some of which are characteristic of America, while 
others are more widely distributed in primitive mythologies. I will 
mention only the prevalence of the sacred number 4 and its rela- 
tion to the four points of the compass; and the related concept of 
the sacred number 5, in which to the four points of the compass 
is added the idea of centre or self ; and the sacred number 7, which 
contains, in addition to the preceding, the ideas of zenith and 
nadir. Very often these sacred numbers, or rather the directions 
which. they represent, are identified with various colors, which in 
this manner have symbolic significance. 

If the general make-up of the myths which we have here dis- 
cussed emphasizes rather the diversity of form and ideas, an ex- 
amination of the constituent elements brings home far-reaching 
similarities. ‘To illustrate these, it will be necessary to examine 
some of the mythologic elements in greater detail, and to study the 
distribution of tales. This will bring us to a consideration of the 
questions, How much of the mythological material is of native ori- 
gin, and how much, if any, is common to more than one group of 
tribes? After we have cleared up these questions, it will be pos- 
sible to discuss the religious and philosophic significance of the 
mythological systems, and to trace their history. 
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HE annihilation of Rojestvensky’s fleet in the Straits of 
Korea is a proper dramatic climax to a series of events 
that had already included the rout of Kuropatkin’s enor- 
mous army in Manchuria and the capture of Port Arthur. No 
more than two or three naval battles known to history have been 
either so terrific in their destructiveness, or so fraught with signifi- 
cance. It is even possible that no battle by land or sea has ever 
more decisively turned the current of human events. For it is im- 
possible to doubt that Togo’s victory has decided two things for- 
ever. Absolutism in Russia is doomed. ‘The government of the 
Czar has taken every desperate chance in the hope of yet stem- 
ming the tide of revolution, but no reforms of the petty sort can 
save itnow. Religious liberty and practical freedom of the press 
have already been granted, and the Zemsky Soviet, which will 
convene in the autumn, will undoubtedly become a true parliamen- 
tary body, and Russia will take its place among the modern con- 
stitutional states. But at the same time her dream, or perhaps 
we should say the Romanoff dream, of Asiatic empire, is over. 
The yellow races, that ten years ago we thought of as destined to 
yield their world-old supremacy in the East to the devastating ref- 
ormations of western civilization, will continue, as throughout the 
past, to rule their own destinies. Britannia and the United States 
together may continue, if they like, to rule the seas of the West. 
Japan henceforth will rule the seas of the East, and the awakening 
of China, when it comes, will be under Oriental and not Occi- 
dental auspices. We see in this certainty no occasion for hyster- 
ical alarm. The civilization of the East is a marvel of infinitely 
beautiful sentiments and arts, as truly as is the civilization of the 
West. It would be an immeasurable loss if it were to be annihi- 
lated by conflict with an all-conquering West. The world is still 
big enough for both its Orient and its Occident. 


Addressing a meeting of the Free Religious Association, Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead recently ventured the opinion that there is no 
nation calling itself civilized where lawlessness, in all departments 
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of life, is so general as it is in America today. If this character- 
ization of ‘‘ the times and the manners”’ could be accepted at its 
face value as a final and adequate description, there would be no 
excuse for further inflicting these pages upon our readers. Hap- 
pily, such terseness is incompatible with entire truth, and events 
are revealing unexhausted springs of civic virtue in the American 
people that, we may confidently hope, contain the promise and 
potency of moral healing. The awakening of Philadelphia, not 
only to shame and indignation, but actually to righteous bellig- 
erency, is a phenomenon that the wildest optimist could not have 
predicted three months ago. He would sooner have looked to 
see Abdul Hamid taking vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 
Since the days of Sodom and Gomorrah there have been few such 
carnivals of unbounded wickedness as the City of Brotherly Love 
has rioted in under the rule of the Pennsylvania Republican ma- 
chine. One simple theory has been adhered to in all matters, 
great and small, namely, that tax-paying citizens were created by 
an all-wise Providence for the express purpose of being plundered 
by corporate and political thieves. The tax-paying citizens them- 
selves have admitted the theory, and, as uncomplainingly and rev- 
erentially as the serfs of the middle ages, they have accepted their 
humiliating lot. There is a mean old saying, attributed to Benja- 
min Franklin, who probably never uttered it, that there are two 
kinds of people in the world, one kind that would rather fight 
than dissimulate, and another kind that would rather dissimulate 
than fight, the former living in Boston and the latter in Philadel- 
phia. If the Philadelphians of recent years had been described 
as a lot of people that would rather black the hob-nailed shoes 
of state’s prison convicts than put up a moral fight of any con- 
ceivable sort, the description would have been somewhere near the 
truth. And now, to the unbounded astonishment of mankind, 
these moral invertebrates have actually turned. A mayor who was 
supposed to be as innocuous a nobody as could be found within 
eyesight of William Penn looking down in bronze placidity from 
the pinnacle of the City Hall, has vetoed a gas corporation steal 
seventy-five years long, and has begun turning the rascals out of 
the city departments. To the consternation of the Republican 
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ring, “‘ public sentiment ” has backed up this municipal Erschinung 
with a vigor that has compelled the thieves to fly to their holes. 
Verily, either the Lord reigneth or the American people, even they 
that live in Philadelphia, are yet capable of self-government. 

As for the preposterous teamsters’ strike in Chicago, and its 
attendant lawlessness, it has been pretty nearly the “‘ trouble’ that 
the business classes of Chicago were “ looking for.” The country 
is to be congratulated that they have been getting it. No medi- 
cine less drastic could have awakened them to a comprehension 
of the elemental fact that business men who devote all their en- 
ergies to their private interests, expecting that civic affairs, includ- 
ing the every-day maintenance of law and order, will take care of 
themselves, must some day “ pay up” for their folly. Chicago 
is an energetic and “‘ likely” city, and the teamsters’ strike, dis- 
agreeable as it has been, will have done it no permanent harm. 
One of these days the hustling and well-to-do Chicagoans will get 
together and establish a city government that will make life and 


property as safe “‘ on Michigan’s shore ” as they now are in Hon- 
duras or Sicily. 


That a reorganization of the economic structure of society is 
quietly going on no longer admits of doubt. Thirty years ago the 
word socialism awakened feelings akin to horror in at least ninety- 
nine persons out of every hundred that heard or read it. It 
awakened visions of conflagrations and confiscations. To-day there 
are thousands of educated men and women, representing all pro- 
fessions, and not a few prosperous business circles, who discuss 
socialism not only without abhorrence, but with a more or less 
qualified approval. Two chief causes have contributed to this 
result. One has been the spread of a more accurate and detailed 
knowledge of socialistic doctrines, and the growth, consequently, 
of the ability to discriminate intelligently between the many kinds 
of socialism. The other has been the absorption of small industrial 
enterprises by the great trusts, and the destruction thereby of the 
business independence of men who now, as salaried dependents, 
are cherishing bitter memories of experiences that “squeezed” 
them into their present positions. Such men look upon the 
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public ownership of the means of production with an equanim- 
ity that would not have been possible when they themselves en- 
joyed distinction as capitalistic employers. The public in general, 
moreover, is beginning to realize that we cannot hope to perpetuate 
political equality and the reality of republican government if we 
establish no limit to economic inequality, and impose no check upon 
the political activity of corporate powers that the State has created. 

It has come about, therefore, that the public now finds 
itself ready to try various experiments in the ownership and control 
of great economic interests that a generation ago were regarded 
as given over for all time to the individual. In England and Scot- 
land tramways, the municipal water supply, and lighting facilities 
have so long been public properties that socialism to this extent 
has been accepted as the natural order of things. Here in the 
United States we are moving more slowly. But we are moving, 
and it is not hazardous to predict that within the next one hundred 
years not only the great public utilities in cities but also some of 
the more important means of interstate communication will have 
ceased to be private businesses. Possibly even the coal mines, and 
the gold and silver mines, likewise, will have been transferred to 
State ownership. A more difficult matter, however, will be the 
public conduct of business undertakings of a different class. The 
experiment which the State of Kansas is just entering upon of 
undertaking a State oil refinery in the hope of “knocking out” the 
Standard Oil Company’s monopoly will therefore be watched with 
the keenest interest. However this particular project may fare, 
the really important circumstance is that here in the United States 
we are obviously destined to solve the problem of the practicability 
or impracticability of socialism, not by any high a priori dogmatiz- 
ing, but by the experimental method. To the extent that we dis- 
cover by trial that the public management of business ‘‘works” 
satisfactorily, we shall have it. To the extent that we find it im- 
practicable, we shall continue to depend upon individual enterprise. 
And to this outcome no sensible man can object. 


In the lively discussion raised by Mr. Rockefeller’s gift to the 
American Board of Foreign Missions there is conspicuously absent 
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a note that should by this time have been sounded. There is an 
unsatisfactory reticence on the part of those unconvinced of the 
moral propriety of accepting the gift. The reserve seems not to 
have been prompted by a conviction that the question raised was 
in itself unwarranted. They have discussed the right of the Board 
to accept or to refuse the money, but so far as we.remember no 
one has expressed an opinion that Mr. Rockefeller was being in- 
jured by the proposed rejection. The apologist who urged that 
the objection was unfair, in that it condemned the successful indi- 
vidual while upholding the economic system under which his suc- 
cess was possible, was the only person to put forth a plea in behalf 
of the multi-millionaire. There are undoubtedly persons on more 
or less intimate terms with Mr. Rockefeller who are satisfied that 
the methods by which he obtained his vast wealth were honorable. 
It has not been made apparent that any one else “ honestly be- 
lieves” it to have been gained by fair means. 

Consequently, in merely putting themselves on record as under- 
standing that a board of trustees is disqualified for judicial action 
in such matters, the gentlemen comprising the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions ignored an opportunity to 
express confidence in the integrity of one conspicuously accused of 
misconduct. Does this mean that while the Board understood 
that as a body it had no recourse but to accept the gift, it felt that 
the moral question was merely handed on? If so, what and where 
is the tribunal to which such a question should be referred ? 

Are we to infer that thoughtful men and women, whether pri- 
vately condemning, or only omitting to make public their confi- 
dence in the integrity of Mr. Rockefeller, acknowledge themselves 
confronted by a case that society cannot judge and deal with? It 
is incredible that the American people has arrived at such a con- 
clusion. It is impossible not to believe that some plan of proced- 
ure is maturing in the minds of those who, restrained by the legal 
aspect of the case, are yet convinced of their moral obligation to 
refuse the gift. While anti-Rockefeller Baptists and Congrega- 
tionalists protest against yet unproffered gifts of “‘ tainted money,” 
it is to be hoped that others are reviewing the situation to better 
purpose. 
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What is needed is concerted action by intrepid persons who 
not only hold themselves ready to dispose of the case of Mr. 
Rockefeller if the opportunity should be offered them, but who are 
anxious to create the opportunity. Such a body would be com- 
pelled to ask itself whether there exists in the United States to-day 
a sovereignty transcending that vested for ordinary purposes and 
occasions in the organs of government, and whether there are cases 
of wrongdoing that transcend our ability to punish. We have 
made our laws to extend protection to the innocent and to pre- 
scribe punishment for the guilty, but have we no redress, no power 
to compel obedience when one against whom the most incriminat- 
ing evidence has been presented flaunts his immunity in our faces? 
Is there, or is there not, in this country room for a court of morals 
in which the benefit of the doubt could not clear one suspected but 
unconvicted of flagrant misdemeanors ? 

Is there not need in a society of reasonable and fair-minded 
beings of self-constituted tribunals with powers quite as extensive 
and final as those of certain extra-legal bodies that have from time 
to time taken it upon themselves to administer justice? That a Vig- 
ilance Committee organized within the forms of law and fearlessly 
conducted would be unable to deal with moral issues of the kind in 
question we do not believe. To refuse to recognize institutions 
supported by “ tainted money ” is not an illegal proceeding. The 
limitations imposed upon boards of trustees would not be found 
adequate to defeat such a movement. A body of determined men 
and women could as effectually deprive Mr. Rockefeller of the 
enjoyment of his millions by legitimate and merciful means as could 
a body of terrorists by cruel and fatal ones. The taking away of 
the purchasing power of ill-gotten wealth may one day seem an in- 
comparably wiser method of social control than the swift and re- 
lentless measures of the mob. 


So long as mankind keeps young enough to play, a sporting 
event of such magnitude and quality as the trans-Atlantic sailing 
race for the Kaiser’s cup will bring its thrill of wholesome pleas- 
ure to the breast of every healthy-minded man, and the pride that 
we feel in American success is quite as worthy, in its way, as our 
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pride in any other national distinction. The record voyage of the 
Atlantic from Sandy Hook to the Lizard in twelve days and four 
hours has a further interest, however, which deserves a word of 
suggestive comment. Why should it not be the beginning of a 
new joy of recreation to thousands of Americans who love the sea, 
and who find in an ocean voyage the best of all relaxations after 
a year of business or professional cares, but who now have to take 
this pleasure rather sadly in the overcrowded “* ram-you-damn-you 
liner,” with its ‘“ brace of bucking screws”? Is it not possible 
that the beauty and romance of the “ three-decker” may be 
brought back to the seas in the three-mast-er? Would it not be a 
good business proposition to fit out a trans-Atlantic fleet of swift- 
service passenger schooners for the midsummer recreation season ? 
Thousands of travelers to Europe would infinitely prefer the sail- 
ing craft to the steamer, if they could have large, comfortable 
cabins, and a good table with good service. The cost of such serv- 
ice without the burning of coal, and the maintenance of gigantic 
and intricate machinery, would be relatively small, and the price 
of the passenger’s ticket could be correspondingly reduced. We 
believe that an Atlantic passenger service of this kind could be 
made profitable on terms that would put the ocean voyage, under 
the most delightful conditions, within reach of thousands of culti- 
vated people of moderate means, who now look upon a trip to 
Europe almost as the event of a lifetime. 


By the time the street urchins of Indiana have surreptitiously 
smoked the cigarettes thrown out by frightened cigar dealers since 
the attempt at the enforcement of the anti-cigarette law, a new ad- 
justment between the warring elements there will have been ef- 
fected. The accruing satisfaction is easily predicted. Of the 
three parties concerned in the affair, neither the prohibitors nor 
the prohibited will derive anything like the benefit that will inure 
to another division of the population. Notwithstanding the cli- 
max reached at South Bend, it is not probable that the prohibiting 
party will achieve in the long run a definite victory. Although in 
the arrest of the managers of an animal show for allowing a 
trained ape to break the new statute, it may congratulate itself 
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upon having accomplished at the outset an unprecedented reform, 
it is by no means certain that the cigarette habit acquired by trained 
apes in general has received a serious check. As for the more 
highly developed anthropoids, whose liberties the new law is meant 
also to curtail, things are doubtless not so bad as they appear. If 
there is not wit enough among them to devise successful evasion, 
conditions in Indiana are grave. If the enforcement of the new 
statute is not responsible for as many inside or subterranean smok- 
ing dens as there are secret barrooms in Maine, the youth of In- 
diana are lacking in mental faculties hitherto regarded as essen- 
tial to human progress. With the inventive faculty fully awake, 
however, there are obstacles to be met that have not yet taxed the 
ingenuity of the Maine man. The odor of a cigarette is at pres- 
ent as ineradicable as that of a gasoline car. But the obstacle is 
by no means insurmountable. There was a time when the advan- 
tage might be said to be on the side of the automobile. That day 
is undoubtedly past. Rapid as the strides in the perfecting of mo- 
tor-machines have been, the odorless cigarette now stands a much 
better chance of “ arriving ” than non-odoriferous liquid fuel. 
Meanwhile, one object desired in Indiana will have been at- 
tained. For at least a breath-taking period the socially significant 
and really important questions of public welfare have been rele- 
gated to a place discreetly remote. At the same time attention 
is being called from matters which others desire to legislate upon 
with the least possible interference. It is not necessary to know 
what specific private enterprises are being promoted by this par- 
ticular triumph of the politician, in order to have a fairly intelli- 
gent idea of the situation. Their identification is a matter of local 
concern.. A larger public would like to know what conditions 
have brought about this similarity between the social standards of 
two American commonwealths dissimilar in social composition and 
general make-up. Why is it that Maine and Indiana, rather than 
Vermont and Illinois, or New Jersey and Ohio, have been the 
particular states to suffer arrested progress by reason of the same 
kind of conflict over minor issues? What causes have brought 
about such identity of stages of growth at which two social units, 
apparently so unlike in every way, have been cut short in their re- 
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spective careers? These are not local but national questions. 
While the issues of another militaristic period of human experi- 
ence occupy the minds of the uncritical and the strenuous, is there 
not some student of social phenomena to start an investigation of 
the conditions that have made Indiana the scene of the latest “ re- 
version to type ” of a people long supposed to be well on the way 
to a higher plane of development? 


The religious campaign scheduled for the opening of summer 
has been started. There was a time when the danger of a prema- 
ture and unpremeditated outburst of pent-up emotions threatened 
to undo the plans of its generals, but in some unaccountable way, 
and for some mysterious reason, the day of emotionalism was 
postponed. ‘The first of the great mass-meetings planned for the 
conversion of New York was held in the Academy of Music on 
the last Sunday in May. Ten automobiles carrying evangelists, 
Sunday-school organs and other wind instruments, did band-wagon 
duty in modern style, and the work of suggestion was otherwise 
begun. It was an occasion heralded with a commotion scarcely 
less great than that which announced the coming of Elijah the 
Third, a year or more ago. “ The Wizard of Oz” has nightly 
filled the same auditorium with a much larger congregation, but 
the fact seemed not-to be discouraging to any one present. From 
the standpoint of the most deeply concerned, the beginning was an 
auspicious one. ‘The future of the movement, however, is mainly 
conjectural, from whatever vantage ground reviewed. Any pre- 
diction that fails to include all of the counter-claims upon the at- 
tention of so heterogeneous a population as that which dwells in 
New York City is sure to fall short of prophecy; while failure to 
allow for the spread of emotionalism in any direction would leave 
it still less comprehensive. On the one hand, it is difficult to fore- 
see that one more blare of trumpets will divert attention to any 
startling extent from a thousand other sensations daily offered in so 
large a city, and, on the other, it is impossible not to feel that sen- 
sationalism in general is on the increase. Its spread within the 
confines of the Protestant Episcopal Church is a phenomenon 
that, if prophesied five years ago, would have been scoffed at with 
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exceeding scorn. Nine-tenths of the members of that denomina- 
tion who now are interested in the revival movement would have 
repudiated its predicted participation in anything of the kind. 
Furthermore, it is safe to say that in less than a year from now 
hundreds of them will be quite as much amazed at the memory of 
the part they have played in the affair. 

Such contagion is greatly to be deplored. The motor types of 
humanity are at all times too much in evidence to need reinforce- 
ment. It is disquieting to think of the falling back of ever so 
small a percentage of those higher up in the scale of self-control. 
To observe large numbers of the most conservative members of a 
population not only inciting but at times actually taking part in 
the action of a psychological mob, is to be impressed with the fact 
that the rational man, as an end of civilization, is a long way off. 
Spencer’s complaint that militarism seemed no nearer to extinction 
than it did in the day of Charlemagne, or a period of equally stren- 
uous relations between man and man, was a pathetic example of 
failure to take courage from the slow advance actually made tow- 
ard this ideal. Mr. Spencer’s discouragement, however, was not 
without cause. When thousands of persons, representing an insti- 
tution that has stood for conservatism in every direction for hun- 
dreds of years, adopt the measures of a street crowd, the su- 
premacy of reason and calm-mindedness would seem to have been 
almost indefinitely retarded. 

Moreover, there is a feature of the phenomenon so unusual 
that its significance can hardly be estimated at this time. It is the 
peculiar delusion with which this new element in a revival move- 
ment has been imbued. Throughout the weeks of preparation for 
the campaign, it has manifested itself in a series of hallucinations 
that, while it was impossible for the Episcopal Church to become 
involved in actual revivalistic demonstrations, the time for taking 
upon itself the direction of such matters was at hand. ‘ The 
world is in dire need of redemption from folly; it must be urged 
with powerful insistence to consider the wickedness of its ways,” 
said this institution to itself. “It is plain to us that the only 
means to this end is to stir the masses to a realizing sense of their 
depravity by the one method to which they will respond,” said the 
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Episcopal bishops. And straightway the action was suited to the 
word. This sudden change of attitude is in itself a bit of emo- 
tionalism worthy of profound study. When large numbers of 
fairly intelligent men and women affirm that the only way to pro- 
tect the cherished institutions of civilization is by a return to the 
ideas inculcated by a paternalistic and theocratic government, the 
things revived by the “ revival” are dogmatic emotionalism and 
the “ militarism ” of a “‘ tom tom ” age. 


By comparison with the extraordinary manifestations that Pro- 
fessor Davenport has recorded,’ the revivals of today are tame 
affairs. What, then, has become of the old-time revivalistic 
shouter? Has he gone for good and all into nature’s museum of 
extinct things, or has he, like the eohippus, been evolved into some- 
thing else? Has he disappeared from the pulpit and the platform 
to find a function elsewhere? Observation bears out a theory that 
he has only been transmogrified, perhaps not exactly glorified. We 
offer for consideration the scientific hypothesis that he may be iden- 
tified as the modern headline shrieker of the yellow press. The 
opportunities offered by the printed page are now so much wider 
than those offered by the platform that great numbers of men with 
a predilection for public “ influence’ have drifted naturally from 
oratory to journalism. They have not thereby entirely changed 
their natures. The reasoning man continues to reason, the cul- 
tivated mind continues to express itself in the language of gentle- 
men, and the shrieker continues to shriek. And while the new 
medium, appealing to the mind through the eye, is somewhat more 
wasteful of emotional voltage than the spoken word, it is by no 
means destructive. A shriek, well set up in blacksmith type ex- 
tending across the page, and punctuated with a suitable number of 
exclamation points, has a startling quality not to be despised. For 
example, if we compare the impression made by the word “‘ hell ” 
vociferously screamed by a desk-pounding revivalist, and ade- 
quately shrieked in black letters four inches high, one is not so 
vastly inferior to the other as might at first thought be imagined. 
The great difference lies in the conditions under which the receiving 


*“ Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals.” The Macmillan Co. 
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mind is impressed. The massing of men and women within a 
room consecrated to solemnity creates a nervous tension that can- 
not ordinarily exist in the street-car or on the sidewalk. More- 
over, there is something about the personality of the typical news- 
boy that is less awe-inspiring than that of the black-frocked ex- 
horter. For these reasons, the conversion of the religious shouter 
into the headline shrieker is a good thing from the point of view 
of calm-minded men. He continues to blow off his hysteria upon a 
long-suffering public, but he cannot cause so many or such destruc- 
tive explosions in the emotional environment. While, therefore, 
headline shrieking is unpleasant, and in irredeemably bad taste, it 
may be philosophically welcomed, like many other things not nice 
in themselves, as an improvement upon earlier forms of conduct 
that, all in all, were a good deal worse. 


Whatever may have been his shortcomings, there is much to 
be said for the old-fashioned truth-lover convinced that all that 
is knowable was once and forever revealed, and all that is myste- 
rious hinted at, in a series of books dedicated to humanity, and 
closed some nineteen hundred years ago. There was a straight- 
forwardness, an absence of any appeal to the abstruse, a directness 
about him, that we should not fail to appreciate. The supernat- 
ural that he preached was to him the natural, the real. While it 
was quite possible for him to conceive of mind as distinct from 
matter, and in that respect to indulge in a kind of mysticism which 
has recently been dispelled, the use of terms unintelligible to him- 
self, or the originating of new combinations such as we find the 
mystery-loving zealot of the new era of thought delighting in, 
were no part of his object. Phrases like “ the great soul of the 
world comes home to you and pleads with you to give it incarna- 
tion,” or that used to designate a drama as “interpreted in the 
mystic spirit of profoundly human art ’’ would have seemed alto- 
gether meaningless to him. He spent his life in trying to account 
for the old rather than in the attempt to suggest new mysteries of 


life. The effort to explain them away seemed to him blasphe- 
mous and terrible. 


Not so with the apostle of the new mysticism. For him the 
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destruction of the old beliefs has but given room for the growth 
of others. He was ready to dispense with the old ideas involved 
in the special creation of the human species, and he has been happy 
without the thought of the resurrection of the body after death, 
but the mysterious has not been made less vast or inevitable there- 
by. Anything original in the line of miracles claims his reveren- 
tial attention. The “ poet” or other “ thinker” who is inspired 
to offer some hitherto unthought-of suggestion of a mystical na- 
ture is to him the great man of the day, the leader of ‘‘ advanced 
thought.” The more difficult to understand the more “ compell- 
ing” is any suggestion. When a preacher or other prophet of the 
new school has thought out a felicitous phrase hinting at a com- 
bination of unseen forces that ‘‘ the world’s coarse thumb and.fin- 
ger’ could never under any circumstances have pointed to, his 
career has begun. He may achieve passing popularity by making 
yet more unintelligible the suggested combinations still in favor, 
but his immortality depends upon his ability to conceive of en- 
tirely new ways of hinting at “ things incapable of being expressed 
in terms of the understanding.” Were it not for his belief in the 
‘“ mystery hid under Egypt’s pyramid,” life to him would scarcely 
be worth while. 

To “know what Rameses knows’ 


’ 


is still the far-cry of the 
mystic. An esthetic person a long way removed from the realm 
of the Ptolemies is responsible for the wildest attempt yet made to 
project the world of occultism beyond its present bounds. In a re- 
cent criticism of Hauptmann that person tells us that this “ social 
idealist,” unlike his fellow dramatists of less interpretable genius, 
is of all poets the freest from “ intangible imaginings,” the one 
“‘ imbued with the mysticism of sanity and reality.” Could any- 
thing more awe-inspiring have been invented by the high priest of 
mystery himself? Verily, the old order of things passeth away. 


They do things rather more cleverly in France than elsewhere. 
Under the bill for the separation of Church and State, all religious 
holidays were proscribed. The public clamor at this announce- 
ment, even in unregenerate Paris, may well be imagined. For, 
whatever may be its lack of reverence for the dogmas of the Chris- 
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tian church, the crowd on the Boulevard St. Michel would have 
been the last to desire the abolition of the festivals and holidays 
which we are in the habit of supposing that religious institution to 
have bestowed upon mankind. The dissatisfaction in free-thinking 
circles in France has been overcome, however, by an amendment 
that provides for the continuance of the more prolonged of the fes- 
tival seasons of the church under new names. Easter may now 
be celebrated as Spring Flower Festival, while Christmas is to be 
known as the Festival of the Family. The Feast of the Assump- 
tion and the Feast of All Saints may be held also under the names 
Harvest and Memorial festivals. The “ spiritual significance ” of 
the occasions is thus discountenanced by the state. M. Gerault- 
Richard, the originator of the amendment, is to be congratulated 
upon his achievement. His command of the situation is strategic. 
To a great majority of the citizens of France the abolition of a 
single holiday would have been a firebrand tossed in the midst 
of over-combustible discontent. On the other hand, the enforced 
observation of the feasts and fast days of the Church of Rome 
has been to a growing minority in each generation since Voltaire 
a thing to be repudiated. A hundred years and more of infidel- 
ism have ripened also the harvest of unrest, which was responsible 
for the spontaneous combustion causing the trouble averted by M. 
Gerault-Richard’s amendment. 

It is not only the cleverness with which each of these possible 
conflagrations has been stayed that is to be commended, but the 
trick itself, the thing that accomplished the result. There is noth- 
ing new about it. It is, in fact, a very old trick. Moreover, it is 
one for which the Church of Rome is itself responsible. As early 
as the seventh century after the founder of the Christian religion 
had preached his gospel of universal brotherhood, Saint Colum- 
ban had begun to prevail upon the people of Gaul to change the 
names of their feasts and festivals, instead of altogether abolish- 
ing them and instituting new dates. A hundred years later, Saint 
Boniface, having used the same kind of moral suasion with the 
Franks, betook himself to the German tribes, whom he persuaded 
likewise to celebrate their pagan festivals under new names. In 
due time, the old carnival of spring was transformed into Easter, 
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the winter solstice was forgotten in the new Christmastide, and 
other significance was given to each of the important seasons of 
general festivity. In the smaller communities of Saxony, in the lit- 
tle towns of Thuringia, and throughout the villages of the German 
empire, may yet be observed upon each of the Christian feast days 
the survivals of the old pagan customs persisting from the time 
when the sun god, and not the god of the Israelites, was the ob- 
ject of worship. The early Christian church knew how to con- 
vert every trace of energy into the kind of power it could utilize. 

This extraordinary ability to adapt means to ends is a char- 
acteristic of the Church of Rome which it has taken the secular 
mind a long time to recognize. The substitution of the old pagan 
festivals of Springtime and Harvest for those recognized by the 
French Concordat, reversing the order established by Columban 
and Boniface, is the first attempt on the part of a government 
to adopt the methods of a brotherhood of men, wise in many ways 
beyond their day and generation. In the amendment of the bill 
sharply cutting short old customs held to be vital by every Catholic 
in France, shall we not see new promise that all that was beautiful 
and uplifting in the old pagan rites may one day be revived? It 
may be also that there is new ground for the old hope that, by a 
gradual and unobtrusive process, the non-essential and the strife- 
begetting in religion may be eliminated from the world without loss 
to any man or group thereof. 


A FEW GOOD BOOKS 


Fate, the jester, did her meanest ten years ago, when she 
tempted the most brilliant literary light of France to put forth 
a book on “ The Bankruptcy of Science.” The theses pro- 
pounded in that transiently famous work were that science, 
bumptious and iconoclastic, having proclaimed its annihilation 
of old creeds, and its creation for human thought of a new 
heaven and a new earth, had already arrived at the confines of 
knowledge, and that disillusioned mankind must now hark back 
to the dim religious aisles of mystery and faith. A more instruc- 
tive case of the gratuitous self-recording of hopeless error has sel- 
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dom occurred in the whole history of thought. At the very hour 
when the obscurantists were uttering their “ Ah! ha’s!” over the 
discomfiture of science, the most amazing discoveries since induc- 
tive science was born were ripening to full demonstration. With 
bewildering rapidity the announcement of Hertz’s discovery of 
electro-magnetic waves was followed by Moissan’s demonstration 
of the possibilities of the electric furnace, Réntgen’s discovery. of 
the X-rays, Rayleigh’s and Ramsay’s isolation of hitherto unknown 
rare gases of the atmosphere, and Dewar’s liquefaction of hydro- 
gen. These discoveries, had the new knowledge halted there, 
would have been quite enough to turn the talk about “ the bank- 
ruptcy of science ”’ into absurdity, but they were only the modest 
prophecy of what was to come. Becquerel’s discoveries in radio- 
activity, and the identification of radium by M. and Mme. Curie, 
have transcended every previous contribution to physical knowl- 
edge, and have established for all time those new conceptions of 
matter that in recent years have been slowly taking shape in the 
most daringly imaginative scientific minds. We now know, we no 
longer merely surmise, that the atom is composed of negatively 
electric corpuscles, and that it undergoes evolution and dissolution 
like a solar system. We know that within limits the elements are 
transmutable, as the alchemists believed, and we know why they 
fall into classifications by groups and series. 

Dr. Robert Kennedy Duncan, Professor of Chemistry in 
Washington and Jefferson College, has laid the intelligent public 
under obligation by writing that simple, clear, comprehensive, and 
well-ordered exposition of “the new knowledge’? which was 
needed at the present moment. He shows a remarkable power to 
grasp difficult problems, and to make them intelligible to the un- 
instructed. Indeed, if he possessed also the highest literary gifts, 
he would take his place in the ranks of such unequalled expound- 
ers as Tyndall, Huxley and Kingdon Clifford, for he has their 
power of making his reader see what he sees. Unhappily, there 
are errors of taste in his pages, that he ought to rid himself of 
promptly. The language of religious cant—on the last page, for 
example—and such quotations as that from Kipling on page 147, 
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are out of place in a dignified scientific work. Mr. Duncan is also 
sometimes careless in his use of terms. A serious example occurs in 
Chapter III of Part V, where the phrase “‘ inter-atomic energy ”’ 
obviously should be intra-atomic energy. ‘The old chemistry got 
as far as inter-atomic energy, and no farther. The precise thing 
that the new knowledge reveals to us is the astounding realm of 
inter-corpuscular, that is to say, of intra-atomic, energy. 


Professor Hugo Miinsterberg has published in book form 
“The Eternal Life,”* which first appeared in The Atlantic 
Monthly. This little book must appeal to all—especially if they 
have lost close friends by death—who have learned to look beyond 
the bare creeds of the church. Many will read it more than once, 
for only those having powers of concentration will be able at first to 
grasp the author’s meaning, while the untrained mind will scarcely 
grasp it at all. To those who see, or who can by this study be 
made to see, that it is the mind and what that mind did for us, for 
all whom it reached, the uplifting influence, that is eternal in our 
friend, this book is full of comfort, and of what is better than 
comfort—strength. ‘‘ Will not our friend, who left us in the best 
energy of his manhood, influence you and me and so many others 
throughout our lives, and what we gained from his noble mind— 
will it not work through us further and further, and may it not 
thus complete much of that which seemed broken off so uncom- 
pleted?” . . . “In Eternity lies the reality of our friend, who 
will never sit with us again here at the fireplace. 1 do not think 
that I should love him better if I hoped that he might be some- 
where waiting through space and time to meet us again.” 

Professor Miinsterberg helps us to get away from the physical 
personality that has passed from our view forever, to our real 
friend, who was not in space and time, in whose world there is no 
past and future but “ an eternal now.”’ He has not tried to solve 
a mystery, but to help us to see what really is, what we unquestion- 
ably have and what some of us might miss but for this strong, 
friendly hand. His service to those whose friend no longer sits 
with them by the fire is like that given by Matthew Arnold in 
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“Literature and Dogma” and “ God and the Bible,” to those 
who feared that all was being lost in the winnowing process to 
which science subjected creeds. Both Arnold and Minsterberg 
have strengthened our hold upon the things that are and are worth 
while. 

The two lectures on ‘‘ Marriage and Divorce”? which were 
given by Professor Felix Adler early in the present year before 
the Society for Ethical Culture of New York City, have been pub- 
lished in book form.* Dr. Adler’s ideal of marriage is high, but 
we cannot admit that his reasoning about it is altogether sound. 
Because he abhors certain present tendencies he quarrels with those 
who frankly recognize conditions as they are. After referring 
to the proposition by a celebrated novelist that marriage be experi- 
mental, say for a period of ten years, and to the fact that his sug- 
gestion has been seriously discussed, he says that “ literature is full 
of the same poison. One finds it in Ibsen; Thomas Hardy reeks 
with it.” A philosopher ought not to call “ poison’ any propo- 
sition that can rationally be discussed. Ibsen and Hardy may be 
distasteful to the Adler type of mind, but they write of real life 
and with serious and not unfriendly purpose. To Dr. Adler the 
idea that marriage, the most intimate of all human relations, 
should cease when love ceases is “ abhorrent and blasphemous.” 
Rightly insisting upon the supreme obligation to maintain and en- 
hance the spiritual life of the world by discharging all one’s duty 
to children and society he pushes his argument far when he refuses 
to admit, what many equally earnest and sincere seekers for truth 
believe, that this duty may not always be most completely dis- 
charged through continuance in an uncongenial relation. 

Of course with such ideas of marriage Dr. Adler does not be- 
lieve in divorce. Separation in extreme cases, but never divorce; 
this is his platform. Not even in the event of the breach of the 
seventh commandment would he tolerate divorce, and if the inno- 
cent party to a marriage loveless and made luckless by this breach 
should be so full of original sin as to secure a divorce, he would 
not permit remarriage to this innocent. Dr. Adler does not believe 
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that happiness is a worthy ultimate aim, but he insists that “ life ” 
is. Like metaphysical jugglers in general, he disdains to tell us 
why we should wish to “ live ” without happiness. Romantic love 
he looks upon as a trouble-breeder. In a recent book a young sci- 
entist picked his mate with all the cool calculation of a scientific 
stock-raiser. He was much too scientific to harbor romantic love, 
and once when going, after a long separation, to see the young 
woman whom he intended to marry, he prolonged his walk in order 
to finish his cigar before ringing the bell. The trouble with such 
marriages is that, sooner or later, even a scientist may meet a 
woman for whom he would throw his cigar away, and then the 
danger from fire would be imminent. Not all men are born ready- 
equipped with spark-arresters. 


In ‘‘ The Governance of England,”* Mr. Sydney Low, of 
Balliol College, Oxford, has done for students of the English sys- 
tem of government a service similar, though not of equal quality 
or magnitude, to that rendered by Mr. James Bryce in “ The 
American Commonwealth ” to those who study the American sys- 
tem. Mr. Low’s work is, as his title implies, restricted in range, 
but it does not lack breadth of view. The reader is often reminded 
of Walter Bagehot’s study of the English Constitution, but no one 
understood better than Bagehot that the system of government 
in the Mother Country is in a state of constant development, and 
if one’s reading stopped with the work of even so brilliant and 
thorough a student and writer as he one would find himself strange- 
ly ignorant of later conditions. Mr. Low has kept his strands 
intact and his historical fabric is running from the loom of the 
present. It is unfinished, but up to date, like a good newspaper. 

The young American wishes to know wherein the English sys- 
tem differs from the American way of running a government; what 
is meant by the “ Cabinet system ” and the parliamentary type of 
government, and to be informed concerning the work of the prime 
minister and the “ Inner Cabinet,” a most important body which 
is as “ secret and self-contained,” if not as solitary, as an oyster. 
All of these topics and a score more of equal importance and in- 
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terest are so thoroughly and yet so simply and entertainingly dis- 
cussed as to make the book valuable both to the average reader 
and to the serious student. Our conclusion from a reading of this 
book, as of Mr. Bryce’s, is that we still have much to learn from 
the parental government school. Perhaps none of the unlearned 
lessons is more important than that of keeping experienced men of 
proved capacity at the front. In this country, a really able public 
servant who has outgrown his constituency and offended his “ dis- 
trict leader,” is in grave danger of being laid on the shelf, while in 
England, with her more flexible system of election to the Com- 
mons, it is not so easy to keep a good man down. And in this, as 
in many other things, the advantage is with England. 


All lovers of the Constitution who appreciate the great work 
done by Webster in the settling of the United States upon that 
solid foundation are indebted to Mr. Everett Pepperrell Wheeler 
for a book which may well become an American classic, “ Daniel 
Webster, the Expounder of the Constitution.”® And those of the 
growing generation who do not yet know the obligation that Web- 
ster’s genius and sturdy patriotism laid upon posterity may learn 
from this fascinating volume not only how much remained to be 
done after the adoption of the Constitution, but much of what 
was done before the national feeling had become so truly a part of 
our bone and sinew that it carried us through the gravest crises 
and kept the nation whole. For it was Webster more than any 
other man who, when American constitutional law was in its form- 
ative stage aided the law-making and the law-interpreting bodies 
in reaching such conclusions as made for unity. 

Much space is given to the Dartmouth College case, the 
United States National Bank and Interstate Commerce, to ques- 
tions relating to the authority of Congress over territory acquired 
by the United States from foreign countries, and to the Constitu- 
tion and slavery. All who have read the life and writings and 
speeches of Webster will find keen delight in this volume, for Mr. 
Wheeler has succeeded in presenting in clear outline the essential 
greatness of the man, the things which have counted from Web- 
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ster’s time till now, unmarred by details of the antagonisms which 
he aroused and often allayed, though some of them have remained 
to trouble his biographers. The keynote of the ‘‘ Great Expound- 
er’s’ thought was that he was the citizen of a nation. Devotion 
to the Union was the text from which he addressed at least three 
generations of his countrymen; and his genius was so great that 
the conviction of citizenship in a great nation with which he in- 
spired the people endured. ‘“‘It was this conviction,” Mr. 
Wheeler says, ‘“ that carried us through the Civil War. Without 
it our success in that great struggle would have been impossible.” 
A worthy tribute, fully sustained! 


Prince Kropotkin’s “‘ Russian Literature’ gives one more 
than a general view of the subject, for it contains much of keen 
literary analysis, but the book is so compact that it can be read 
with reasonable care in two or three evenings. Kropotkin’s style 
is fascinatingly simple, and this, his latest work, will do much to 
inform the world respecting the treasures provided by Russian 
writers. He gives to Pushkin the distinction of having created 
in a few years the Russian literary language. Pushkin was great in 
his power of poetical creation, of taking the commonest things, the 
feelings of the most ordinary persons, and of so relating them that 
the reader lived them through. No one but Tolstoi has this 
power to the same extent, and it may be that one must read Push- 
kin in order to understand the secret of the strength of Tolstoi 
and Turgenyeff. Lermontoff, who, like Pushkin, died while very 
young, constantly voiced a splendid protest: against all that was 
ignoble, and he won distinction in both poetry and prose. The 
later French realists, including Balzac and Zola, owe much of initi- 
ation to Pushkin and Gogol, who, with Lermontoff, were the real 
creators of Russian literature, though it remained for Turgenyeff 
and Tolstoi to make this literature familiar and popular outside 
of Russia. 

One of Kropotkin’s comments on Tolstoi will surprise some of 
the latter’s critics: “I must say that I always felt in reading his 
works that he is possessed of the most scientific insight that I know 
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of among artists. He may be wrong in his conclusions, but never 
is he wrong in his statement of data. True science and true art 
are not hostile to each other, but always work in harmony.” Of 
Tolstoi’s influence he says that it is not one which may be meas- 
ured by mere years or decades of years. ‘‘ Nor is it limited to one 
country only. In millions of copies his works are read in all lan- 
guages, appealing equally to men and women of all classes and all 
nations and everywhere producing the same result. Tolstoi is now 
the most loved man—the most touchingly loved man—in all the 
world.” It is difficult to see how any who really know Tolstoi 
through his writings can doubt this last statement. Maxim 
Gorky is compared to Guy de Maupassant and Bret Harte in 
the power of his analysis of complicated and struggling human 
feelings—a great artist, a poet. 


In “ Dramatists of Today,’”* Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Jr., 
has discussed informally and entertainingly the more important 
work of Rostand, Hauptmann, Sudermann, Pinero, Shaw, Phillips 
and Maeterlinck. Dr. Hale is a pleasing writer, and his studies 
of contemporary dramatists are distinguished by insight and dis- 
crimination. In judging stories, plays or pictures, most of us 
“know what we like,” and the author frankly acknowledges that 
we commonly form our opinion on some such basis. It is a good 
basis, especially if one can tell why he likes a thing, and Dr. Hale 
can do this in a way at once entertaining and helpful. 

Looking over the list of dramatists whose work is dis- 
cussed, one is at first surprised not to find Ibsen’s name, but the 
reason given for this notable omission is a good one: ‘“ To us in 
America Ibsen belongs to the past or to the future, surely not to 
the present.” True, but the reader who has been charmed by 
Dr. Hale’s clean-cut studies of the men who are still striving must 
confess to a feeling of disappointment that he has not given us 
his view of the master who has already reached the goal and who 
is yet with us in the flesh. It must be that our author has merely 
postponed his reader’s pleasure in respect of Ibsen. In his essay 
on Bernard Shaw Dr. Hale seems to be playing with his subject, 
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but his tone is friendly, and his fun is, as everything of this nature 
must be, interesting. The dramas are chiefly considered as litera- 
ture, but there are interesting discussions of stage performances. 
The plays considered include ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac,” “ L’Aiglon,” 
‘“‘ Magda,” “‘ Ulysses,” “‘ Letty,” and “ Iris.” 


“The Life of Cervantes,’”® by Albert F. Calvert, beautifully 
printed by John Lane and having a wealth of illustration, is a gem 
to be prized by those who have thanked Nature for creating the 
author of ‘‘ Don Quixote” and moving his heart to write. The 
story of the life and work of the great master of Spanish litera- 
ture is well told, and with such excellent sense of proportion that 
the reader learns, or refreshes his memory of, the essential things, 
in the perusal of this small volume. ‘‘ Don Quixote,”’ perhaps the 
greatest novel, appeared in Madrid three centuries ago, and set out 
to conquer the world, and it has conquered. Cervantes was a 
brave soul in a soldier’s body, and though buffeted by fate so that 
in middle age he had to begin life anew, he never lost his grip. He 
was at this period, as Calvert says, ‘‘ The ‘ captain of his fate,’ but 
attached to no regiment; the ‘ master of his soul,’ but master of 
nothing else.” 

Calvert draws a fine picture of the man, his chivalrous spirit 
and good nature, his carelessness of himself, which made success 
in any of the usual channels impossible; his untiring industry and 
high ideals; a generous soul who did his part to make the world 
happier, and who has found a sympathetic home in every heart 
open to pathos or humor. The principles by which Cervantes set 
out to govern his work as a writer were high and he lived up to 
them. “It is laudable,” he said, “‘ for a poet to employ his pen 
in a virtuous cause. Let him direct the shafts of satire against 
vice in all its various forms, but not level them at individuals.” 
His splendid humanity was a part of all his work, and at no period 
was it more in evidence than when, in his old age, he produced the 
second part of “ Don Quixote,” thus confounding the deadly ene- 
mies who had tried to ruin him by publishing a spurious second 
part. Calvert writes most interestingly of this incident. The 
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work includes a choice selection of the proverbs of Cervantes, a 
chronological list of documents relating to his life, and a bibli- 


ography. 


Besides the interest of good narrative of cowboy life on ranch 
and trail, Andy Adams’ three books,*® the ‘‘ Log of a Cowboy,” 
a ‘* Texas Matchmaker,” and ‘“‘ The Outlet,” have sociological 
value. Until a few years ago the driving of cattle from Mexico 
and Texas northward in vast herds over a perilous country was a 
necessary and paying enterprise. With the present network of 
railroads running in every direction over the land, with their facili- 
ties for transporting dressed meat, this phase of American indus- 
try is becoming a thing of the past, never to be revived. There- 
fore we welcome these obviously accurate accounts in the light of 
history no less than in that of fiction. 

We are told in the preface of “ The Outlet ” that at the close 
of the Civil War the need of a market for the surplus cattle of 
Texas was as urgent as it was general. Many attempts had been 
made to get the cattle to the northeast, then the best market, but 
the Indian and the buffalo, and fever incident to a round-about 
route, made these experiments unprofitable. At last the railroad 
and the hide-hunters solved the problem, and the great exodus of 
Texas cattle began. In 1884 the maximum year’s drive was 
reached, when nearly 800,000 cattle crossed the Red River, bound 
for the northeast. As Mr. Adams says, “ The history of the 
world can show no pastoral movement in comparison.” 

“The Log of a Cowboy,” the first of Mr. Adams’ books, was 
published in the spring of 1903, the ‘‘ Texas Matchmaker ”’ fol- 
lowed in May, 1904, and ‘‘ The Outlet ” this year. In neither of 
the later efforts has Mr. Adams improved greatly upon his first 
attempt. He restricts himself, and wisely, to depicting three pe- 
riods of the cowboy’s life. The “‘ Log of a Cowboy ” is the story 
of the cattle on the trail. It is a cowboy’s account of his first 
five months’ trip from Mexico to Montana with a “ drive” of 
3,000 cattle. It abounds in thrilling incidents, and shows us the 
cowboy’s duties from the time the cattle are received and branded 
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until they are turned over to other hands at the Blackfoot Agency 
in Montana, and the boys unsaddle their horses for the last time 
together. In ‘‘ The Outlet,” under the responsible and proud title 
of ‘“‘ foreman,” our same cowboy gives us his experiences with a 
similar “ drive.” The ‘‘ Texas Matchmaker ” takes us back to an 
earlier stage, the cowboy’s life on the ranch. It is perhaps too 
much to say that Mr. Adams has struck a new note in fiction, but 
he has given us probably the best picture we shall ever have of one 
of the most characteristic periods of American frontier life. In 
each volume are six delightful illustrations by E. Boyd Smith, 
which are as full of local color as the text is. 


The story of Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ latest and greatest novel is 
told in the title, “‘ The Secret Woman.’ Few writers have shown 
greater skill in portraying the mind and character changes wrought 
in strong men and women whose lives have been altered by their 
dependence upon or their relation to persons who, without tech- 
nical right, have yielded to the elemental passion. We say with- 
out technical right, because in the minds of the simple, essentially 
honest Devon couple, Anthony Redvers, married, and Salome 
Westaway, single, their right to possess each other so long as no 
one knew and no one suffered, was as clear and elemental as the 
instinct which drew them together. And Ann Redvers, wife of 
Anthony, who never understood him until after she had killed him 
by knocking him into a well, was a wholesome, honest woman, who 
had loved her husband and their two sons in the only way she 
knew. She had never experienced a great passion, and it had not 
occurred to her that Anthony could feel one away from her. But 
she found the scrap of paper on which he had written the message 
to some one to meet him at night at the broom patch on Halstock 
hill. She went alone to the hill, and the beauty of the scene, 
flooded by the full moonlight, touched her, made her tender, and 
she was ashamed of her distrust and thought to confess her mo- 
mentary jealousy and then leave Anthony to keep his business ap- 
pointment with some man. But when he came, bearing a great 
mass of fern, his actions puzzled her and she watched him, fasci- 
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nated. She heard him whistling ‘‘ Widdecombe Fair ” while he 
spread the fern as a couch for Salome, who was unrecognized. 
She heard the couple talking eagerly, happily, and saw them in one 
another’s arms, and then she went away. 

Perhaps there would have been no physical tragedy had it not 
happened that the next day, after Ann told him all that she had 
seen, and he had told her that he loved her, worshipped her, but 
that he also loved the “ secret woman,” he, more broken and 
troubled than she, because he could feel more, went to the well and 
—as he always did when his emotions were stirred—whistled the 
tune of ‘‘ Widdecombe Fair.” And Ann, who had lived to be forty 
without feeling a great passion, felt it then, and she killed. The 
story of her son Jesse’s passion for Salome, who cared for him 
only for the father in him, and who by giving him a little hope 
brought him to his death; of her son Michael’s splendid devotion, 
he being all mother; of Ann’s own penance and reconciliation with 
Salome, are told with very great power. The only characters that 
did not ripen and sweeten were Anthony and Jesse, father and 
son, who loved the same woman. They died too soon, and some 
will think they died because they were essentially so sweet-natured 
and kind. All readers of Phillpotts are reminded of Thomas 
Hardy, but Hardy is still the master. 
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five weeks in a mountain village, till the Sultan granted his captor’s 
terms, is an American citizen, born in 1840 at Athens, where his 
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from President Buchanan. The father, who had studied at Amherst 
College, and was afterwards a professor of Greek, married a lady 
from South Carolina, and became a prosperous merchant. Mr. Per- 
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spent some time at Harvard, and was afterwards an art student at 
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Imperial Art School of Tokio. He was one of the chief organizers, 
and is a member of, the Imperial Archzological Commission; is 
Vice-President of the Society of Japanese Painters, of which the Presi- 
dent is Prince Nigo. Author: “Ideals of the East”; “The Awak- 
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UPHAM, Warren, born in Amherst, N. H., 1850. Assistant on 


School and Professor of Geology, Harvard. Director, Kentucky 
Geological Survey, 1873-80, devoting part of each year to that work; 
since 1884 Geologist in charge Atlantic Division United States Geo- 
logical Survey. Author: “A First Book in Geology”; “Kentucky, a 
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Green Mountain villages know a wealth of stirring 
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by one of the foremost American painters and 
decorative artists. Mr. Cox is admirably qualified 
to give his subject a scholarly and at the same time 
an attractive treatment. His book, furthermore, is 
comprehensive enough in range and subject matter, 
covering the ground from the Renaissance down, 


to serve as a handy manual of art history. 
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Messrs. Fox, Duffield & Company announce for early publication 


Letters ot 
Henrik Ibsen 


Translated by 


John Nilsen Laurvik 


gathered together by a son of the dramatist, with his 

father’s sanction, covers a period of about fifty years, from 
1849 to 1898. Among those to whom letters are addressed are 
King Charles of Sweden; Georg Brandes, the Danish critic; 
Bjornesterne Bjornsen; William Archer and Edmond Gosse, as 
well as an interesting circle of less celebrated friends. The 
material is surprisingly intimate and personal, displaying, together 
with an almost passionate desire to be understood, an abundance 
of ready humor and much caustic and whimsical comment on 
the march of men and events in Europe. Written during the 
period of Ibsen’s greatest literary activity and treating freely of 
whatever work he happened to have in hand, fiom “Peer Gynt” 
and “A Doll’s House’ to “Hedda Gabler,” the letters illuminate 
the great Norwegian dramatist’s work in a way that was hardly 
to be hoped for by the present generation. 


, NHE correspondence in this volume, which has been 
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Member of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the Virginia Historical Society, the Tops- 
field Historical Society, the New York Genealogical and Biographical Society, Etc. 


WORK justified and made necessary by the increas- 

ing interest of Americans in the genealogical rec- 

ords of their country. Descendants of early pion- 
eers or of later arrivals entitled to bear coat armor par- 
ticipate by prescriptive right in the same distinction, 
and for these the Registry offers descriptions of nearly 
two thousand coats of arms, with the name of the first of 
the family in America, the date of his arrival and place 
of settlement, and, in the majority of instances, the town 
or county whence he came. 

All inquiries relative to genealogical and heraldic data 
for insertion in the Registry should be sent to The Genea- 
logical Association, 1 East goth Street, New York. 

Subscriptions and all trade orders should be directed 
to the — Fox, Duffield & Co., 36 East 21st Street, 
New York. 

Price, bound in cloth, $3.co net; bound in leather, $4.00 
net. Postage, 15 cents. 
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since many of the original records, owing to the vicissitudes of time and war, have been 
destroyed, and it is imperative, if the remainder also are not to be lost to posterity, to 
print them before age has rendered them totally illegible. 

The first volume of the series contains the Records of Spotsylvania County, from its 
formation in 1721, to 1800, faithfully transcribed from the original files at the Spotsyl- 
vania Court House. The contents comprise: 
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indexes. 
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contain from 300 to 500 pages; price, $10.00, net. 
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The Case of Russia 


A COMPOSITE VIEW 
By Alfred Rambaud, Vladimir Simkovitch, J. Novicoff, Peter Roberts and Isaac Hourwich 


A symposium on conditions in present day Russia, giving a survey of the history, 
government, peoples and prospects of the great empire, as instructive as it 
is timely. Each chapter is contributed by an authority in his field. 


354 pages $1.25 net Postage, 10 cents 





Zionism. 
By MAX NORDAU 


A masterly exposition of the great modern Jewish movement, which aims at a 
reorganization of the Jewish race — an economical, physical, intellectual and 
moral rejuvenation, and the ultimate accomplishment of their desire to live 
again as a nation m their own country, Palestine. In the same volume Gustav 
Gottheil furnishes a cognate article, “‘Anti-Semitism,’’ in the light of which 
the Nordau essay becomes even more interesting and intelligible. 


75 cents net 





Ten Girls trom Dickens 
By KATE DICKINSON SWEETSER 


A charming collection, introducing to young folk some of Dickens’ immortal children 
and preserving in handy form for grown-ups the delights of The Marchioness, 
Little Nell and others. The book is illustrated with dainty pictures 
of the bewitching little heroines by George Alfred Williams. 


Sise 9427 Pages 236 Cloth, $2.00 





The Little Kingdom of Home 
By MARGARET SANGSTER 


Kindly, cheerfu! wisdom on the subject of homes and home-making. The book 
recognizes the importance of the home-unit in our national life, 
and is thoroughly wholesome and human. 


8vo Pages 481 $1.50 net 
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The International Quarterly, in forthcoming 
numbers, offers its readers many notable features. 


GEORG BRANDES, the great Danish critic and Shakespearean commentator, will 
contribute a paper of striking Reminiscences. ‘A Child’s Discovery of the World,” 
as he calls it, gives one of the most subtle analyses of early childhood impressions 
that have ever been written. In later numbers there will be entertaining recol- 
lections of meetings and friendships with Taine, Stuart Mill, Renan, Sudermann, 
Hauptmann, Ibsen and Nietzsche. 


MR. FRANZ BOAS will write on The Mythology of the Indians of North America, 

he American Indian embodies his views regarding nature in his myths, which 

are at the same time his literature and his poetry, and show the power of his 

imagination. The articles by Mr. Boas will set forth the principal features of 
Indian mythology, and discuss their significance and development. 


PROFESSOR N. S. SHALER of Harvard University continues his series of papers 
under the title of Earth and Man, an Economic Forecast. The whole group of 
articles constitutes a striking account-taking of the material resources of the earth, 
with reference to the needs of mankind in the centuries to come. The general 
aim will be to light up our knowledge as to the ability of the earth to endure the 
grave tax which the demands of civilization impose upon it. 


The REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN contributes a paper on The Church and 
Social Work: the beginning of a series of articles dealing with the responsibility 
of the church to practical charity. Other writers will take up the same problem 
as it exists in France, Belgium, England and Germany. 


ELGIN R. L. GOULD contributes the second of his valuable papers on The Housing 
of City Masses. The first paper took up the history of reform legislation in 
England and America during the last fifty years, and the second article contains 
the rest of the story—the practical results of this law-making. 


MR. OKAKURA KAKUZO will write on the unique idealizations of Japanese life; 
the conception of a dwelling as a part of human life, the sympathy and courtesy of 
the Japanese, their artistic insight, their idea of the beauty of the imperfect, the 
greatness of little things, the value of suggestion, and the relations of art to 
humanity. A paper on Modern Art is included in this number. 


Send for catalogue and prospectus 
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A Selection from 


The Great English Poets 


Edited by SHERWIN CODY 


With a Critical Introduction and an Essay on the Reading of English Poetry 
The “World’s Best” Series. Printed on thin Bible Paper 
About 600 Pages. $1.00 Net 


O MR. CODY must belong the credit of having discovered a new field 
in ‘“‘ practical ” literature, the foresight of having realized its possi- 
bilities, and the industry to develop it consistently and logically. 


. His compilations have been remarkably successful both in a popular sense 


and with educators; his books have been adopted in many leading institu- 
tions, and to these especially the announcement of this new volume will be 
most welcome. 

It does not conflict with any existing anthology, and it is marked by all 
the distinctive features which have made his other books so useful—the help- 
ful general introduction, the discerning comments on the work of the great 


poets, and the instinctive good taste. and editorial sense shown in the 
selections. 


The book is divided into two parts: Part I is devoted to the following great poets, each intro- 
duced as a personal study and represented by a relatively large number of selections, including most 
of the popular short poems: Shakespeare, Milton, Burns, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelly, Byron, 
Keats, Tennyson, Browning, Rossetti, Matthew Arnold, Poe, Whitman, and Longfellow. 


Part II is devoted to Great Poems, representing all the other leading great poets and special 
favorite poems, with notes and comments of a less formal kind. 


The volume as a whole will represent the great and enduring short poems in English literature, 
mostly lyrical but not exclusively so, chosen and arranged from the human and personal point of view 
rather than the technically critical. 


Books on the Northwest 


OOD books relating to the discovery, settlement, and development of 
Oregon, Washington, and the surrounding country are much in de- 
mand now on account of the Lewis and Clark Exposition to be held 

this Summer in Portland. 

We have been especially successful with several books that have become 
authoritative in this field, as for example our Library Reprints of the “ Jour- 
nals of Lewis and Clark” and ‘“ Gass’s Journal,’ Mrs. Dye’s ‘“‘ McLough- 
lin and Old Oregon” and ‘‘ The Conquest,’ Balch’s “ Bridge of the 
Gods,”’ etc. 

A circular of these as well as of two just published, ‘‘ From the West to 
the West ” and “ Letters from an Oregon Ranch ” will be sent upon request. 
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The House of a 
Thousand Candles 


By MEREDITH NICHOLSON 





A novel of romance and adventure, 
flavored with mystery, alive with 
delightful surprises, and written 
with all the author’s well-known 
literary charm. The characters are 
drawn in bold and vivid strokes. 
The action starts with a rush and 
keeps it up throughout. The 


illustrations, in color, are by 


Howard Chandler Christy 
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THE READER MAGAZINE 
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NEW THROUGHOUT 


@ Not a revision, but an original work from beginning to end, planned and executed 
as an independent undertaking, embodying the result of careful, critical study of all 
the most famous works of reference which have appeared at any time or place in 
Europe or America and avoiding their errors. 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


@ The Editors-in-Chief are: Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., 
President of Johns Hopkins University (1876-1901), after- 
wards President of the Carnegie Institution of Washington; 
Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor in Colum- 
bia University, and Frank Moore Colby, M.A., late Pro- 
fessor in New York University, assisted by over three hundred 
eminent scholars as assistants. 

@ It is written from an American standpoint by America’s 
foremost scholars, especially for Americans, but its scope is 
International. 


@ Every resource of modern scholarship has been 
employed to secure accuracy, comprehensiveness and 
convenience. 


@ Every article is complete in itself and in addition gives the 
bibliography of the subject so that any one may know where 
to go for more extended information on that subject. 

@ Undertaken and carried to completion by one of the 
oldest and best known publishing houses in the United 
States, it is one of the greatest literary achievements of 
modern times. 


@ The important fact remains that among all the ency- 
clopaedias offered to American people, there is none 
so truly American in its character, none whose infor- 
mation embraces so many topics or is as profusely 
illustrated, none with accurate, authentic information 
brought down to as recent a date, and therefore, none 
entitled to the same serious consideration by those 
who must have a really useful encyclopaedia. 


@ Let us send you 


A Handsome Book Free 


@ We will send to any one who is interested, a handsome 80-page book which tells about 
encyclopedias, their advantages and defects, how this encyclopedia was made and 
why; who made it and other interesting things about it. It contains maps, full- = 
page colored illustrations, and sample pages from The New International. 9 
@ If you have no encyclopedia, or have an old, unreliable oney or have 

been tempted to purchase one of the bargain-counter editions, you 

should read this book. 


@ We are not offering a work whose only merit is its 
cheapness. The New International Encyclopaedia at » 4a 
its price will prove the best bargain of your life, Ra Px 
and the price is within your reach; the pay- ow 

ments so easy that any one can meet them. 
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New Books of Permanent Value 
ICONOCLASTS: A Book of Dramatists By James Huneker 


“Wonderfully good reading from beginning to end.”—N. Y. Times 
“The book should be on the library shelf of every one who diuives to know about the great forces 
of the contemporary drama.”—Cleveland World. 


“No other book in English has surveyed ‘the whole field so comprehensively.””—Outlook. 


$1.50 net. Postage 13 cents 


ITALIAN BACKGROUNDS By Edith Wharton 


“Mrs. Wharton is always well informed and judicious where questions of Italian art are concerned.” 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


“What charming nooks she discovers, and how choice and limpid the language in which she de- 
scribes them.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Tilustrated by Peixotto. $2.50 net. Postage 17 cents 


A MODERN UTOPIA By H. G. Wells 


“There has been no work of this importance published in the last thirty years; and it is possible 
and permissible to hope that some ideas sketched in it will fructify in the future.’—London Athenaeum. 

“Quite the most fascinating, and also most rich in suggestion, will be found this latest of Mr. Wells’s 
anticipatory writings.”—N. Y. Globe. 


Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postage 12 cents 


ITALIAN LETTERS OF A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE 
By MARY K. WADDINGTON 


“Interesting the book is and full of the atmosphere of Italy.’—The Nation. 
“Graceful, easy, animated, full of glimpses of interesting people and delightful places.’ ’"—N. Y. Tribune. 


Illustrated. $2.50 net. Postage 20 cents 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 

































ITH its issue of May 1 THe DiAt entered upon the second quarter- 
century of its existence. Founded in 1880 by the present editor and 
chief owner, Mr. Francis F. Browne, the paper was issued monthly until 
1892, since which time it has appeared semi-monthly. 


ROM < the first namber, published twenty-five years ago, it has been the 

undeviating aim of THE DIAL to appraise the current literary output of 
America with dignity, intelligence, authority, and honesty. That it has been 
successful in this endeavor is best attested by the present prosperity of the jour- 
nal and the foremost position accorded it by the highest critical authorities. 


At the present time THE DIAL is the only journal in America given up 
to the criticism of current literature. It is also the only literary 
periodical in the country not owned or controlled by a book publishing 
house or a newspaper. 


T2 any reader of ‘‘ The International Quarterly,” not already acquainted 
with THE DIAL, the publishers will be pleased to send, free of charge, a 
copy of the special anniversary number of May 1. Address The Dial Co., 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
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S) From the Bodley Head ©) 








Life and Letters of Robert Stephen Hawker 


SOMETIME VICAR OF MORWENSTOW 


By His Son-in-Law, C. E. BYLES 


With numerous illustrations in color, lithography, etc., by the Earl of Carlisle, J. LEY PETHYBRIDGE, and others 
Containing much new material, newly discovered letters, and an interesting account of Tenny- 


8vo son’s visit to the Vicar and their conversation. 
“One of the most interesting literary records of the nineteenth century.."—N. Y. Evening Post. 


$5.00 net 

















THE LIFE OF 
CERVANTES 
By Albert F. Calvert 
Author of ‘‘The Alhambra,” ‘‘Im- 
pressions of Spain,’’ Etc. 
With numerous illustrations repro- 
duced from portraits, title pages, 
and illustrations of eafly editions. 
Tercentenary Edition 
1z2mo $1.25 net 

“Just the popular volume need- 
ed.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 

“A good short account . . . about 
the only one of convenient size 
and real fulness known to us.’’— 
N. Y. Times. 

“A very readable popular book.”’ 

. un. 

“Within the limits of like space 
there is no more satisfactory work 
upon the subject.’’— Baltimore Sun. 


THEODORE 
WATTS - DUNTON 


POET, NOVELIST, CRITIC 
A Biographical and Critical Study 
By James Douglas 
With Letters and Recollections of 
Swinburne, Meredith, Whistler, 
The Ressettis, Bret Harte, etc. 
Profusely illustrated in photograv- 
ure and half-tone 
8vo $3.50 net 
“One of the most delightful vol- 
umes in a year that was especially 
rich in biography.’’"—N. Y. Globe. 
“A volume which no serious stu- 
dent of our contemporary literature 
can afford to neglect.’’ — Sidney 
Low in The Standard. 




















THE WOMEN OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S FAMILY 
By Mary Rose 
Curator at Shakespeare's Birth- 
place at Stratford on Avon 
16mo . Illustrated 
Cloth 50c net Leather 75c net 














OTIA 
By Armine Thomas Kent 
With Two Portraits 
A book of delightful essays in 
: criticism 
1zmo $1.25 net 








WITH THE 
PILGRIMS TO MECCA 
THE GREAT PILGRIMAGE OF 
A..H. 1319; A. D. 1902 
By Hadji Khan 
Special Correspondent of the Lon- 
don Morning Post, and Wilfrid 
Sparroy, Author of “‘ Persian 
Children of the Royal Family."’ 
With an introduction by 
Pror. A. VAMBERY 
Illustrated from the Pilgrim's photo- 
graphs 8vo, $3.50 net 

“The best account which has yet ap- 
peared — more accurate than Burk- 
hardt’s and as vivid as Burton's — far 


superior to any other in English — will 
long remain authoritative.”’—Dr. Tal- 
cott Williams. 

“As entertaining as a novel.’"—N. Y, 
Tribune. > 


THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY CHILD 


By E. H. Cooper 


Author of ‘“Wyemarke and the Sea 
Fairies’ 


A charming discussion of child life 
1zmo $1.50 


“Mr. Cooper is a really inter- 
esting student of juvenility.’’— 
Times Saturday Review. 

**A pleasant and suggestive book, 
well written from a fresh point of 
view. No reader will care to miss 
it who likes children.’’—N.Y.Globe. 

““Mothers will read his book 
with a good deal of interest, I dare 
say, and fathers ought to.’’—Miss 
Gilder, Chicago Tribune. 








THE ENCHANTED WOODS 
and Other Essays on the Genius of Places 
By Vernon Lee 
Author of “Hortus Vitae" 
12mo $1.25 net 


“Beguiling bits of prose.’’—N. Y. Tribune, 














SUPER FLUMINA 


Angling Observations 
of a Coarse 
Fisherman 
12mo $1.25 net 








IMPERIAL VIENNA 


An Account of Its History, Traditions and Arts 
By A. S. LEVETUS 
With upwards of 130 illustrations by 
ERWIN PUNCHINGER 
8vo $5.00 net 
“The author seems to have lingered very fondly over 
all the nooks and corners of ancient Vindo Bona and to 
be peculiarly intimate with the inner social and literary 
life of Vienna to-day.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 
“Pleasing to the eye in every way.’’-—Nation. 








NAPOLEON: The First Phase 


Some Chapters on the Boyhood and 
Youth of Bonaparte 
1769-1793 


By OSCAR BROWNING 
8vo With Portraits $3.50 net 


The youth and upbringing of the first Napoleon has 
never before been, attempted in detail, and the under- 
taking by such an eminent authority as Mr. Browning 
will be welcomed by all interested in the great emperor. 











SEND FOR FULL LIST TO DEPT. A, 67 FIFTH AVENUE 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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BROWN BROS. & CO. 


PHILA. NEW YORK, 59 WALL ST. BOSTON 
ALEXANDER BROWN & SONS, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


CONNECTED BY PRIVATE WIRE 


Members New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Baltimore Stock Exchanges 





Buy and sell first-class Investment Securities on 
commission. Receive accounts of Banks, Bank- 
ers, Corporations, Firms and Individuals on 
favorable terms. Collect drafts drawn abroad 
on all points in the United States and Canada; and drafts drawn 
in the United States on foreign countries, including South Africa. 


Certificates of Deposit 


Buy and sell Bills of Exchange and make cable 
transfers on all points. Issue Commercial and 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 











International Cheques :: 


LETTERS OF 
CREDIT 











Travelers’ Credits, available in all parts of the world. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., LONDON 











WE ARE A NECESSARY AID TO YOU 


The Readers’ Guide Is Always 


reliable, New York London 


full of information, The New York Press 
Clipping Co. 


available for instant use, 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





so simple a child can use it. 
It is an index to sixty-two current mag- 
azines in one alphabet. Ask your librarian. 
to allow you to see and use a number. 


The H. W. WILSON COMPANY, Minneapolis 


Publishers of the ONE-PLACE Bibliographies 





All Kinds of News and Information Furnished 


@ We examine and cut from all the newspapers, period- 





icals, literary journals, weekly and monthly magazines pub- 





lished throughout the United States, and can guarantee 
you the best service and quickest delivery. @@ Data for 
literary purposes on all topics and questions, also news 
matter for journals, and publications of any description as 
well as all classes of other news and information desired. 

Book reviews and criticims supplied. @@ Personal, 
social and miscellaneous news. @ Publishers’ complete ser- 
vice of all their press notices and publications a specialty. 


Harvard University 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC 
SCHOOL 




















offers four-year courses of study leading to the degree of 
S. B. in Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, Min- 
ing and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape Lm enero 
Forestry, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Anatomy an 
Hygiene (preparation for medical schools), Science for 
Teachers, and a course in General Science. Students are 
admitted to regular standing by examination and by trans- 
fer from other Schools or Colleges. Approved Special 
Students may be admitted without examination. The 
Catalogue will be sent on application to the Secretary, 
J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


N. S. SHALER, Dean 








TERMS 
100 Notices ...$ 5.00 500 Notices . . $20.00 
250 Notices... 12.00 1000 Notices... 35.00 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY’ 
of ting and ar ing Scrap Books, Albums 
and Memorial Books in the most beautiful 
and artistic styles, suitable for all occasions. 
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THE LEADING REVIEWS 


The most conspicuous living writers; the most helpful subjects ; the most notable 
discussions of current events and thought; the most timely publication ; the most skilful 
editing ; and sold in America at nearly the half price charged in England. 








orld. 


)N 


—- 


Nineteenth Century Fortnightly Review. 
and After. ‘*Fullofreadablearticles ” Living Church. 


‘* For amplitude, variety, and strength of con- ‘Cosmopolitan in its view and grasp."’— 
tents it may be fairly called foremost, and Zion's (er ald. ‘Thorough discussions of 
regarded as a model in its way.” —Literary great political and social questions.” — The 
World. New Unity. 








a 


- YOU 


,ondon 


'eSS 





Contemporary Review. Westminster Review. 


‘‘The names many of its contributors form ‘* Discusses questions of world-interest in a 
a constellation of eminence "—Review of liberal and instructive manner.” — Weekly 
Reviews. Witness. 














x City 


rnished 


rs, period- 
zines pub- 
guarantee 
[ Data for 
also news 
cription as 
n desired. 
Personal, 
mplete ser- 
1 specialty. 


——— 


. » $20.00 
- 35.00 


—<$—$——— 


kT Y- 
s, Albums 
beautiful 
occasions. 


Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
The English family magazine; a bright, cheerful, entertaining monthly visitor, full 
of good stories, entertaining essays, and trenchent criticism; a magazine for the home. 
“Survives in undiminished vigor after a career of unexampled splendor.’””"—T7he 
Bookman. 








Quarterly Review. Edinburgh Review. 


‘*The bulwark of conservative opinion. The rival of ‘‘The Quarterly.” ‘It is re- 
‘* Veritably a condensed library with varied freshing when magazines are changing to 
and attractive articles.” — Philadelphia turn again to the ‘Old Quarterly ’.”—Can- 
Press. ada Presbyterian. 








SPECIMEN COPIES FREE FOR THE ASKING. 





NINETEENTH CENTURY, CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW, each, $4.50 per year; any two, $8 50; any three, $12.00; all four, $16.00; single copies 
40 cents. EDINBURGH REVIEW, QUARTEKLY REVIEW, each $4 00 per year; the two, $7.50; single 
copies. $1.25. BLACKWoop’s MAGAZINE, $3 00 per year; single copies, 30 cents; with one quar- 
terly, $6.50; with two, $10.00. ; 








LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY 
7 and go Warren Street. ~ : : : New York- 
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HATEVER other magazines you may subscribe for, you cannot 
afford not to see regularly The Living Age (Littell’s). 


@ It supplements the American magazines, containing what 
they do not. 


@ It makes superfluous the taking of a considerable list of English maga- 
zines, as it reproduces without abridgment the freshest, most important and 
most timely articles from their pages. 


@ No other magazine, American or English, presents the writings of so 
many brilliant and distinguished authors. The appended list of writers repre- 
sented in a single year’s numbers of The Living Age is but a partial one. 


THE RT. HON. JOHN MOR- 
LEY 

DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER 

ADOLF HARNACEK 

ROSAMUND MARRIOT WAT- 
SON. 

W. E. NORRIS 

SVEN HEDIN 

GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 

JOHN MASEFIELD 

HERBERT PAUL 

FATHER O’DONOVAN 

ALFRED NOYES 

JOHN WATSON (IAN MAC- 
LAREN) 

SIDNEY LOW 

AUSTIN DOBSON 

T. H. 8. ESCOTT 

ARTHUR SYMONS 

ALFRED STEAD 

F. B, MONEY-COUTTS 

BARON SUYEMATSU 

CANON CHEYNE 

FREDERICK WEDMORE 

H. G. WELLS 

HILAIRE BELLOC 

MICHAEL MACDONAGH 

ANDREW LANG 

M. E. FRANCIS 

THE EARL OF IDDESLEIGH 

GEORGE MEREDITH 

WILLIAM WATSON 

ALFRED AUSTIN 

MARY DUCLAUX 

D. 8. CAIRNS 

JANE H. FINDLATER 


PRINCE KROPOTKIN 

W. H. HUDSON 

SIR OLIVER LODGE 

ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE 

THE RT. HON. ARTHUR J. 
BALFOUR 

VISCOUNTESS BARRINGTON 

W. 0. SHENSTONE 

EX-PREMIER COMBES 

CANON AINGER 

EDITH SELLERS 

JANE BARLOW 

OWEN SEAMAN 

FERDINAND: BRUNETIERE 

M. SANTOS-DUMONT 

RICHARD WHITEING 

GOLDWIN SMITH 

A. D. GODLEY 

COUNTESS E. MARTINENGO 
CESARESCO 

ALEXANDER INNES SHAND 

ERNEST DAWSON 

LAURENCE BINYON 

FLORA A, STEEL 

JOSEPH CONRAD 

WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT 

COUNT OKUMA 

G. M. TREVELYAN 

JOHN F. RUNCIMAN 

J. CUTHBERT HADDEN 

PERCEVAL GIBBON 

GEORG BRANDES 

WILLIAM ARCHER 

HENRY W. LUCY 

SIR JOHN MACDONELL 


MRS, FREDERIC HARRISON 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 
FRANK T. BULLEN 
LAURENCE HOUSEMAN 
THE COUNTESS OF JERSEY 
JOHN TODHUNTER 

H. W. WILSON 

EMIL REICH 

MAX BEERBOHM 

E. V. LUCAS 

COUNT DE SOISSONS 
WILLIAM BARRY 
LEONARD COURTNEY 
EDWARD DICEY 

GILBERT MURRAY 

NORA CHESSON 

PHILIP BURNE-JONES 

SIR LEWIS MORRIS 
WOODS HUTCHINSON 
CARL JOUBERT 

Cc, F. KEARY 

RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
COMMANDER BORCHGREVINE 
D. 8S. MACCOLL 

JOHN M. BACON 

LADY BROOME 

LADY CURRIE 

M. BETHAM-EDWARDS 

SIR MICHAEL FOSTER 

F. G. AFLALO 


‘SIDNEY LEE 


R. BOSWORTH SMITH 
W. 8. LILLY 
G. 8. STREET 
LEO TOLSTOY 
VISCOUNT LLANDAFF 





@ = The subscription price is SIX DOLLARS a year, postpaid in the United 
States, Canada and Mexico. Outside of these countries, foreign postage is re- 
quired at the rate of three cents a number. To introduce the magazine, TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS will be received, Three Months (thirteen numbers) for 


ONE DOLLAR. 





THE LIVING AGE CO. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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25c. a copy 


Send in your order 


NOW 


for a copy of 


a Architectural Record 


for August which will be exclusively a 


Western Number 


@ The fine new Capitol building of Minnesota at St. Paul with its mural 
decorations by famous artists will be the central feature of this unusual 
number. _ Illustrations of many other prominent Western buildings will be 
shown and written about in a very entertaining and instructive way. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
NEW YORK 
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The United 


Service 














A Monthly Review of Military 
and Naval Affairs 


THE UNITED SERVICE is not devoted 
strictly to technical subjects. @ Fiction, 
Poetry, Stories of Adventure, Reminis- 
cences of the Wars, all find a place in its 
pages. The ablest officers in the Army 
and Navy write regularly for THe UniTep 
Service. @ Typographically there 


‘is no handsomer- magazine published. 











Published by 


L. R. HAMERSLY CO. 


49 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Specimen Copies Twenty-five Cents 
Subscription Price $3.00 Per Annum 
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Military and Naval 
Dictionary 


Compiled by 
JOHN P. WISSER H. C. GAUSS, Esq. 


U. S. Army of the Navy Dept. 








PREFACE 


A good Military and Naval Dictonary in the English language, up to date in all respects, 
is a great desideratum. To partially supply the want of such a work of reference the pres~ 
ent work has been prepared. 

There is at present no dictionary of modern military or naval terms in the English 
language. Wilhelm’s is the latest, and that is practically obsolete in most respects. 

Military literature has not only increased enormously in volume in the last quarter of a 
century, but has completely changed its vocabulary. The nomenclature of military ma- 
terial is entirely different, and even the forms of drill regulations, tactics and strategy have 
undergone transformations which require new expressions to define them. 

In the present work technical forms of defining words have been avoided as much as 
possible, in order that the general student or reader may be able to comprehend them more 
easily. 

_ To the military or naval officer the work will be found useful as a work of reference, 
in spite of the fact that much of the material is naturally familiar. 


To the officers of the National Guard (or organized militia of the United States) 
and to the Naval Reserve, it will be found most useful, not only in supplying them with a 
new vocabulary of modern terms, but also in furnishing correct ideas of modern tactics. 


__ To the general reader who desires to read understandingly any article relating to modern 
military matters, this little volume will be found quite essential. Any one who reads the 
reports of the war in the Far East will be greatly assisted by this handbook, and the ae 
counts of the army maneuvers, of improvements in war material, of our own operations in 
the Philippines, or, indeed, of any military matters, will all assume a clearer aspect by its 
assistance. 

Besides the ordinary service text-books, manuals and tactics, both army and navy, the 
following works were consulted in its preparation: 
Worterburch der Marine. Julius Heinz. Pola. r1goo. 
French-English Military Dictionary. Wilcox. 1899. 
Petit Dictionnaire Militaire. Stavenhagen. 1808. 
Militaer-Lexikon. Frobenius. 1901. 


The military and naval articles in the New International Encyclopedia were also re- 
ferred to, as they were written by military and naval authorities of the first order. 

The work is condensed into a small handbook, constituting a handy volume of ready 
reference, and the words selected are clearly defined in ordinary language. In arranging and 
selecting the list of words to be defined the most recent military and naval dictionaries in 
foreign languages were used as types. The work should therefore commend itself to the navy, 
the army, the National Guard, the Naval Reserve and the general reader, or the citizen who 
is interested in military matters. No other work covering the same ground is available, in 
our language, and its subject matter includes the latest words introduced into our military 


or naval vocabulary. 
JOHN P. WISSER, Major U. S. Army. 





PRICE FIFTY CENTS PER COPY POSTAGE FREE 


L. R. Hamersly Co. 


49 Wall Street - a 


New York City 
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OUTDOORS 


A Magazine of Country Life 





Established in 1894 
Published Ten Cents 
Monthly | a Copy 





The class of people who 
are interested in Country 
Life make OUTDOORS 
one of the best and most 


Profitable Advertising 


Mediums in America. 


Copies and rates of any 


Reputable Agency, or 
OUTDOORS, 150 


Fifth Avenue, New York 














ONE DOLLAR FOR ONE YEAR 
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Outdoors for July — 


is a travel number and the most superbly illustrated number we have ever issued. The 
picture and photograph originals of these illustrations were obtained for us by contribu- 
tors and writers who were “ on the spot.” 


Into the Wilds 


by Felix J. Koch, Fellow of the American Geographical Society, is a second paper 
dealing with the Author's Penetration of the ‘“ Terrible Sandchak of Novi-Pazar.” 
Mr. Koch was the first American to travel in this most dreaded section of European 
Turkey. The first paper published in June dealt with the stage trip from Sarejevo, 
Bosnia, to the city of Plevlje. ‘‘ Into the Wilds” tells of the trip taken with Austrian 
Army Officials from Plevlje City into the mountain fastness of the interior. As the 
record of an outdoor trip this is one of the most noteworthy writings of the year. In its 
historical relation it gives facts and describes a country and people totally new to Amer- 
ican literature, and does it in an intimate, personal manner that makes delightful reading. 


Abandoned Farms 


is the title of an article on a subject that is close to the heart of every one who was 
reared in the rural districts of New England. Certain phases of this discussion as 
put by the writer are new and enlightening. 


One-Day Outdoor Trips 


describes ‘‘out-of-the-common” walking, canoe and boat trips near New York. This 
will be interesting to all readers of OUTDOORS whether they be New Yorkers or 


visitors of the city. 


Pictures of Crete 


is a series of outdoor pictures of Crete that were obtained by Miss Anna Hubbard, 
an American Librarian of the Laurentian Library, France.- No more beautiful pictures 
are to be found than these. 


“A Day and a Night on Fuji-No-Yama,” the sacred mountain of Japan, by “The 
Traveling Parson” is another feature for July and the best of this author's remarkable 
papers on the interior of Japan. 


Obtain the July number of OUTDOORS from your nearest newsdealer or write 
the Publishers. Ten cents a copy. One dollar a year. 








ARTHUR FULLER COMPANY 


150 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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DO YOU... TAKE... PICTURES? 


Or ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY? Then Subscribe for 


Che Photographic 
peneriens fates TT ui £2 oie oro, 


Sample Cop} on Request 


This magezine gives a greater variety of photographic 
literature, news, pictures and formule of value to the 
amateur and professional than any other similar 
publication. Better than ever before. Subscribe now. 


Che Photographic Cimes Publishing BAssociation 
39 Union Square, Mew York City 











JOURNAL OF PEDAGOGY 


ESTABLISHED IN 1887 


An Educational Magazine of interest to all serious students of education. 
Some of the ablest contributions now being made to educational 
literature are appearing in the Journat or PEpacocy. 





A REPRESENTATIVE OPINION 


“In building up the occupation of teaching till it becomes a true profession, 
no magazine is rendering more significant and vital service than the JouRNAL 
or Pepacocy, which admirably displays the interest of the editor in the science 
and art of ‘education. Its articles have always been noteworthy for their 
strength and freshness; its book reviews have been conspicuously valuable, 
exceeding in number those of the several other leading magazines combined. 
No field of educational effort has been neglected; and there has been a reason- 
able apportionment of space alike to the university, the high school, the 
elementary school, and the kindergarten. Those who are earnest for the better- 
ment: of American education view with the greatest seriousness the endeavor 
of such a magazine as the Journat oF Pepacocy to represent the best thought 
and practice of the times, and by representing that thought and practice to 
encourage their influence. To publish such a periodical is a noble +t 
for the welfare of American schools and of the American nation.”—Dr. 
Chancellor, Superintendent of Schools, Paterson, N. J 











Each Volume Contains About 400 Pages - - - $1.50 Der Year 


JOURNAL OF PEDAGOGY, Syrebl: New York 
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Books of Permanent Value 





A Garden with House 
Attached 


By SARAH WARNER BROOKS 
Royal 8vo, cloth, $1.60 


“The author has produced a charm- 
ing book which shows her to be a 
woman of wide sympathies, of broad 
culture and of an intense love of nature. 
It is full of practical suggestions, and is 
at the same time poetic and spiritual, 
and excites in one an appreciation of 
and love for the beauties about which 
she writes, and a realization of the ben- 
efits to be derived from a close acquaint- 
ance with them.’’ Nashville American. 


Tannhauser 
Translated from JULIUS WOLFF 
by CHARLES G. KENDALL 


12mo, cloth, z volumes in a box, $3.00 


“With exceptionally literary acumen 
and finesse, Charles G. Kendall has 
contributed Wolff’s Tannhauser Ro- 
mance in English. In these volumes 
we are introduced to Wolfram’s Parsifal 
and to the Tristan and Isolde of Gott- 
fried. These two superb volumes make 
a splendid accession to the private li- 
brary.” Syracuse Herald. 





The Elegies of Tibullus 


12mo, antique boards, $1.25 


Being The Consolations of a Roman 
Lover here done in English verse by 
Theodore C. Williams. The only sat- 
isfactory edition of one of the most 
interesting of Roman poets. 


The Brownings and 


America 
By ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD 
12mo, cloth, $1.25 
“Yours is the most satisfactory and 
tersely informing book about the 


Brownings I have yet read: much in 
little.’ Joaquin Miller. 


Parsifal 


An English Text for the Score, together with 
the German Poem 


By GEORGE TURNER PHELPS 


16mo, 50 cents net 


“Surpasses all the others in com- 
bining fidelity to the text with good 
English and intelligibleness. It should 
be in the collection of every Wagner 
lover.”’ The Nation, New York. 





Send for complete catalogue and special circular of 


THE ARCADIAN LIBRARY 


the best new poetry at 10 cents a volume 








linsiaadaeesrmndi 


Richard G. Badger, Pus/isher, Boston 


Mr. Badger probably issues more notable new poetry 
than all other American publishers combined 
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The American 
_ Art News__ 








A Weekly Newspaper and Record 
of Happenings here and abroad, 
containing all the news of the 
Art World. Notices of All Ex- 
hibitions and Important Art Sales 


Calendar of exhibitions and sales in New 
York and other large cities. @ Written 
expert opinion obtained on pictures, old 
and new; arrangements made for restora- 
tion and cleaning of pictures and art 
objects; galleries and collections cata- 
logued, and information furnished on 


all art topics 


Copies for sale at the office 
1265 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
‘and at BRENTANO’S, Union Square 
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Two Notable Patriotic Works by Colonel Nicholas Smith 


STORIES OF GREAT NATIONAL SONGS-—Second Edition 
12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, with Full Page Illustrations Price $1.00 Net; Postage, 10 Cents 


Being a complete and comprehensive account of the origin and influence of 
the National songs and battle hymns named in the contents as follows: 


Illustrations of the Power of Song.—The First American National Air, 
“Yankee Doodle.”—Billings, the First American War Song Writer.—The 
First Original .American War Song.—“Hail, Columbia.”—“The Star 
Spangled Banner.”—“My Country, ’tis of Thee.”—‘Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean.”—The Fatherless Song of “John Brown’s Body.”—George F. 
Root and “The Battle Cry of Freedom.”—‘The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public.”—“We are Coming, Father Abraham.”—A Trio of Good War Songs. 
—“Marching Through Georgia.”—-“Old Shady,” the Famous Singing Cook. 
—‘“Tenting on the Old Camp Ground.”—Songs of Cheer and Pathos.— 
“Home, Sweet Home.”—Songs of the South, “Dixie.”—“Maryland, My 
Maryland.”—“The Bonnie Blue Flag.”—Great Britain’s National Anthem. 
—The Marsellaise.—Battle Hymns of Germany. 








To the student of history, to every patriotic American, to lovers of National music, 
and to speakers on the ever-living theme of patriotism the book has a special -value. 
It is brimful of inspiring illustrations and stirring incidents concerning war songs of 
the North and South, and also those of Great Britain, France, and Germany. 


I have found the timely volume, Stories of Great National Songs, deeply interesting and most in- 
structive. It is well calculated to inspire patriotism in the hearts of all loyal people.—Lieut.-Gen. Miles. 
he literature of the country upon the subject of our patriot songs has heretofore been inadequate. 
Your collection of these songs—with their histories and authors—has given to the country a work with 
which every patriotic American citizen should be familiar.—Major-General MacArthur, 
have read with deep interest your Stories of Great National Songs. There is a lot of valuable 
information in condensed form, to say nothing of having the words of what might be called the Battle 
Hymns of the Nations in one handy volume. In my opinion, it is a work that should be in every public 
school and every post and public library in the United States——General Charles King. 

_ This volume should be placed upon the shelves of every American library in order that future gen- 
erations may be made familiar not only with the exquisite airs themselves, but also with the circumstances 
under which they were produced.—Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. 

_ Colonel Nicholas Smith writes, and The Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee, publish Stories of Great 
National Songs—the first connected account we have seen of American songs that have been a patriotic 
inspiration.—The Baltimore Sun. 


OUR NATION’S FLAG IN HISTORY AND INCIDENT 
A Handsome 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Top, with Many Illustrations Price $1.00 Net; Postage, 10 Cents 


This volume contains the true story of Old Glory. It is a book of unusual in- 
terest and value for the following reasons: 


It supplies much that is lacking in other works on our Nation’s flag. It gives 
a concise and straightforward treatment of the many banners used in the early part of 
the American Revolution. It gives synopses of the curious and interesting debates 
in the American Congress relative to the alterations of the flags of 1795 and 1818. 
These synopses have never before been published in any, book on the flag. A 
chapter of special value is that giving an account of the work of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution to save the flag from desecration. The volume contains more 
valuable historical incidents with which the starry banner has been associated and more 
eloquent apostrophes to, and paragraphs about, the flag than all other books on that sub- 
ject combined. Those needing historical and anecdotal incidents connected with the 
inception and growth of the American flag, for use on patriotic occasions, will find much 
in this volume which will prove useful and inspiring. The book contains many 
colored plates which illustrate the wonderful evolution of our Star Spangled Banner. 


, In little more than two hundred pages Colonel Nicholas Smith presents in his well-named Our Na- 
tion’s Flag, in History and Incident, a cea deal of information respecting “Old Glory.” In addition to 
detailing the history of the flag, the story of the alterations made in it, and the many historical incidents 
in which it has figured prominently, Colonel Smith devotes a chapter to a survey of the work accomplished 
by the Daughters of the American Revolution in protecting the Stars and Stripes from desecration. The 
little volume is clearly the result of much painstaking research, and it would appear to us that it deserves 
a wide circulation, especially among the young. in whom it cannot but inspire a livelier affection and a 
deeper respect for the standard of the United States-—New York Tribune. . ve 

very attractive little volume is that presented by Colorel Smith, showing the origin and develop- 
ment of the United States flag. It contains not only interesting reading matter, but is embellished with 
numerous illustrations, many of them showing flags in their natural colors, and the different styles and 
changes. . . . The most interesting part of this new work is that containing the historical incidents 
with which the Stars and Stripes has been associated, and there is much in it that is useful and inspiring. 

Many of the good things said. of the flag by eminent statesmen and orators are made a part of the story, 
which makes it different from other shelior volumes, and there are many other points of excellence.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

The book is one highly to be commended to all lovers of their country and its flag, and should be 
found in every American home, school, and public library—Wéisconsin State Journal. 


Published by THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Good Books—Well Made 





[HIS is true of every one of ““ The Brandt Books,’’ both as to subject-matter and 


workmanship. 


pleasure to own one of The Brandt Books.”’ 


They are printed on all-rag paper, sewed by hand, handsomely 
bound, and are beautiful specimens of typogr a's As one critic has said, ‘ 


‘It is a 
Why not make your selection and 


place an order now, either through your bookseller or direct with the publisher ? 





Cape Cod Ballads 
and Other Verse 
By Joe Lincoln 


“Ballads bubbling over with quaint humor and 
musical phrasing. . This verse appeals to 
something inside of you that goes deeper than 
distinctions or definitions. . . The volume is 
a mine of precious ore. .. « The drawings by 
Edward W. Kemble fit admirably into the spirit 
of the book, which is also garbed in very becom- 
ing dress, that rejoices the eye as the contents 
will rejoice the heart.”—Pit:sburg Gazette. 

$1.25 net; by mail, $1.33. 


In Nature’s Realm 
By Charles C. Abbott, M.D. 


“Here is a piece of fine art in book work. . 
Anyone who hungers now and then for a quiet 
stroll into field and wood . . will find here a 
volume tiat will hold him with delight. F 
He is especially happy in getting a novel point of 
view.”’—Chicago Standard, 

Ninety drawings and a photogravure _frontis- 
piece, by Oliver Kemp. $2.50 net; by mail, $2.68. 


How England Averted a 


Revolution of Force 
By B, O. Flower 


“One of the most timely, instructive and mor- 
ally helpful books. The story of these 
great pivotal years is vividly told.’”—Unity, Chi- 
cago. 

at is quick with the throb of hope, as it an- 
ticipates victory over oppression and wrong.’ 
Brooklyn Citizen. 

With an appendix giving the social and reform- 
ative poetry of the period. $1.25 net; by mail, 
$1.35. e 


Elegies: Ancient and 


Modern 
By Mary Lloyd 


“A well written and discriminating history of 
the elegy serves as an introduction to this con- 
tribution to standard literature. It is followed 
by an anthology, which includes some of the great 
clegies of the world’s literature. . - At con- 
tains much not otherwise easily accessible, and 
some translations made especially for this series. 
Every student of literature should be grateful to 
both author and publisher for producing these 
volumes.” —Boston Transcript. 


Two volumes. Volume I. now ready. $1.50 
net; by mail, $1.62, each vol. 





The Gate Beautiful 


Being Principles and Methods in 
Vital Art Education 


By Prof. John Ward Stimson 


“It is far more than the greatest textbook ex- 
tant on art and design. It is the book of the 
noblest philosophy of Sife, embodying vital basic 
principles of being. It will become a classic, 
because it is a book to turn the vague, groping, 
purposeless existence of an uninformed student 
into a clear-visioned, purposeful, inspired and in- 
spiring life of joyous and copious production.” 
Grant Wallace in San Francisco Bulletin. 

Witn thousands of illustrations. Two editions. 
Cloth bound, $7.50 net; by mail, $7.93. Paper- 
covered, $3.50 net; by mail, $3.76. 


A Short 
History of Monks and 
Monasteries 
By Alfred Wesley Wishart 


“Scholarly without being pedantic, earnest and 
careful without showing either prejudice or parti- 
sanship, he sweeps the great field which his title 
includes with a strength and evenness that give 
the book the hall mark of sterling worth.”— 
Phila. Times. 

“It emphatically ought to take rank among 
the favorite volumes in the libraries of students 
of the middle ages.”—Phila. North American. 

Two editions. 8vo, illustrated, $3.50 net; by 
mail, $3.68. 12mo. (new edition), $1.50 net; by 
mail, $1.62. 


Moonblight 
and Six Feet of Romance 
By Dan. Beard 


“For the clearest exposition of the Anthracite 
Coal Monopoly and its dealings with both miners 
and customers, go buy or borrow, and read ‘Moon- 
blight”. . . Dan. Beard can fit text and illus- 
tration in the most striking manner. Every citizen 
should know the fact of the matter, as here writ- 
ten.”—San Francisco Star. 

“The book is well written and illustrated with 
striking skill. It is in an extraordinary sense a 
unique literary production.”—Boston Transcript. 

With an introductory study by Mr. Louis F. 
Post, of The Public, of Chicago; and an appen- 
dix. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 





ALBERT BRANDT: Publisher 


Publisher ‘‘ The Arena” 





Trenton, N. J., and Boston, Mass. 
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“A mirror of the 


ba hs thought and action, not only of America, but 
of the whole world.” 


Steap, in the Review of Reviews, London. 


THE ARENA 


For JULY 


Will contain “ THE VIEW-POINT,” the first chapter of the series 
of papers dealing with 


The Economic Struggle in Colorado 


prepared by one of the most distinguished legal authors and authorities 
of Colorado, and one of the most prominent lawyers of the Trans-Missis- 
sippi region, Hon. J. Warner Mills. This series will contain six 
other papers, as follows : 


II. Dominant Trusts and Corporations 

III. Preliminary Strikes and Eight-Hour seit 
IV. Great Strike of 1903-4 
V. Civil Liberty and the Courts 

VI. The Ballot and Its Overthrow 

VII. Economic Interpretation and Comment 


In them the political draperies of Colorado are sufficiently pulled aside to 
let the people behold the true conditions, as they have obtained in recent 
years, and inasmuch as the conditions swelled, though aggravated in 
character, are not unlike in general temper those in other states where 
corporate wealth has gained control of state governments, they will prove 
of intense interest to all patriotic students of contemporaneous history. 


e SOME OF THE OTHER FEATURES: 
Philadelphia’s Municipal Black Homer Davenport: A Cartoonist 
Plague Dominated by Moral Ideals 
By RUDOLPH BLANKENBURG A Character Sketch by B. O. FLOWER 
A continuation of the exposé of the appalling condition of Illustrated with a number of Mr. Davenport’s best drawings 


municipal corruption in the Quaker City 
The Charm of Emerson 


The Divorce Legislation of By Paor. J. R. Mostey, Ph.D. 
Switzerland ‘ 
By ProFr. Louis WUARIN, of the University of Geneva Our Diplomatic Policy in Relation 


to the Republic of Panama 


By ProFr. EDWIN MAXEY 
The Identity of Socialism with 


Christianity The Grub Stake 
By JAMES T. VAN RENS ELAER A Story by FRANK H. SWEET 





Besides the serious articles it will also contain Editorial Comments, 
The Mirror of the ae Book Studies and Reviews of New Books. 





An original illustrated | review of the best thoughts of master-minds; always bold, fearless, just and 
progressive. If you are unable to procure this magazine from your newsdealer, ask him to order a 

for you every month, or send 25 cents’ to-the publisher for-a copy. 25 Cents a-Copy. 
Subseri ption, $2.50 Net a Year. (Foreign Subscrintions, $3.00 a Year). 


ALBERT BRANDT: Publisher 


Trenton, N. J. and Boston, Mass. 
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ROD AND GUN 
-IN CANADA 


HIS successful Magazine (now 

in its seventh year) is the recog- 
nized organ of Canadian Sport and 
Exploration, and other diversions. It 
has a large and fast-growing circula- 
tion in the United States and Great 
Britain, as well as in Canada. 

Its aim is to give the actual ex- 
perience of Tourist, Sportsman and 
Explorer, in every portion of the 
great Canadian Northland. 

@ Rop anp Gun’s Information Bu- 
reau gives information on Territory, 
Routes, Outfitting, etc., free of charge. 





















Q A sample copy will be 
sent for the asking. Address 


W. J. Taylor, Publisher 
Rod and Gun in Canada 


384 Dundas St., Woodstock, Ont. 
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‘|| The Quarterly Journal of Economics 


Published for Harvard University Subscription, $3.00 a Year 














Editor, F. W. TAUSSIG 


Associate | T. N. CARVER C. J. BULLOCK A. P. ANDREW 
Editors | W. Z. RIPLEY E. F. GAY O. M. W. SPRAGUE 
CONTENTS FOR MAY, 1905 
I. The Division of Income. ; F 2 ; Edwin Cannan 
Il. The Personality of Antoine pn Conant ‘ : 3 Henry L. Moore 
Ill. Types of American Labor Organization.—The , of Chicago : J. R. Comnions 
IV. Transportation in the Ante-Bellum South: An Economic Analysis . . Ulrich B. Phillips 
V. The French Corn-Laws During the Period of Local Control, 1515-1660 . Abbot Payson Usher 
Notes and Memoranda: 
A Suggestion on the Taxation of Corporations ‘ ; . |. Roswell C. McCrea 
Encouragement to Industry by Exemption from Taxation . . . « John Burton Phillips 
Schmoller on Protection and Free Trade , ‘ 4 : : . F. W. Taussig ; 


Recent Publications Upon Economics 





Books, periodicals and manuscript to be addressed wai OF THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
ECONOMICS, Cambridge, Mass. ¢ ¢ Business letters to be addressed 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 2 272 Congres Street, BOSTON, MASS. 








NEW SHAKESPEAREANA 


A Quarterly Record of Shakespearean Scholarship and Study, and 
Contemporary and Current Review of their Literature. Conducted 
by The New York Shakespeare Society, whose membership includes 
every distinguished Shakespeare Scholar in Europe and America 


Imperial 8vo. illustrated Price, 75 cents the copy, or $2.50 the year, in advance 











NEW. SHAKESPEAREANA is the only magazine devoted to its exclusive field 

published in English, and one of the only two such periodicals published in the 
world—the other being the “Jahrbuch,” of the German Shakespeare Society, issued 
annually. No sample copies are furnished. 





‘None will deny that the extinguishment of ‘Shakespeareana’ in 1894 was a real loss to letters. 
It.is therefore with particular satisfaction that we learn that the Shakespeare Society of New York, 
with the most favorable outlook, has undertaken the establishment of a new quarterly to be named 
New SHAKESPEAREANA.’’— Times Saturday Review of Books, April 13, 1901. 

‘Diese neue Shakespeare-Zeitschrift ist sehr willkommen.”—Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare 
Gesellschaft, 1902. 

“Coming from so dignified and notable a source as The New York Shakespeare Society, New 
SHAKESPEAREANA is of course scholarly in tone, dignified in purpose and artistic in form.’’"—New 
a York Dramatic Mirror, October 12, 1901. 

“*New SHAKESPEAREANA appeals strongly to all Shakespearean students.’"—Notes and Queries 
(London), November 12, 1904. 


THE SHAKESPEARE PRESS, Publishers 
WESTFIELD, UNION COUNTY NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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ADVANCE INFORMATION 


Wouldn't it be profitable for you to know every move 
in your business world before your competitors do, to 
receive the earliest intelligence concerning new markets 
and outlets for your goods, to have before you every 
scrap of information printed about your line of business > 





PRESS CLIPPINGS 


will give you this information while the news is fresh 
and valuable. They supply anyone interested in any 
matter with all the information from every part of the 
country pertaining to that subject g 3 





THE INTERNATIONAL 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


the largest Press Clipping Bureau in the world, will send 
you everything printed in every newspaper, magazine or 
trade journal in the country, on - particular range 
you may desire : % x 


This Bureau reads and clips 55,000 papers and other 
periodicals eact_ month, sad even if you are now a sub- 
scriber to some othe: clipping bureau, it will pay you to 
investigate the supericr service we offer. Wnite for our 
book concerning Clippings and how they may be 
applied to your profit. We will send it to you free and 
quote you a Special Bargain rate for a trial month, 
if you will name the subject. You might also ask about 
our Daily Business Reports » :: : Address 





INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
1415 Boyce Building - - - Chicago, U.S. A. 
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_ SEASHORE or NEW ENGLAND 
or NEW ENGLAND 

LAKES or NEw ENGLAND 

JRESQUE NEW ENGLAND 


HISTORIC — MISCELLANEOUS — 


3 RLES RIVER ro HE HUDSON 
Il be sent upon rece 
6 conte oe cach beak 


cents for 


ay, Giving list of Tours and Rates, _ 
Hotel and Boarding House list.” 
: and other valuable information, free 





BIRD'S EYE VIEWrromMT WASHINGTON 
ED BIRD'S EYE WIEWor LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE 
Sention receipt of 6¢ for each 


Pr FUN Peston Man 
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See 


‘ALandof 
_ Lakes and Rivers 


* Hair an Hour's Catch — Lady Evelyn Lake” 


A PEERLESS REGION for 
the Tourist, Camper, Canoe- 
ist, Angler and Sportsman 


A tand of lakes and rivers. A new territory now access- 
ible by rail and offering the best fishing and shooting in 
America. Scenery unexcelled, Hay Fever unknown, mag- 
nificent canoe .rips. @@ Black bass, speckled trout, lake 
trout, wall-eyed pike in abundance, Moose, deer, bear, 
partridge and other game during hunting season. 


Handsomely illustrated book telling you 
all about it sent free on application to 


G. T. BELL ¥ ~ aon 

General Passenger and Ticket Agent = 3 
Grand Trunk Railway System , . ee 
MONTREAL, CAN. 


¥. 
i » 
a 


eegr 
Granite Lake” 


A String OF Beauties 





Muskoka Lakes, Canada Of 
“ The Grandest Spot in All America” - 
LAKES OF BLUE SET WITH ISLES OF EMERALD ee 
@ Canoeing, bathing, fishing, beautiful water trips, golf and tennis. 
@ Modern hotel, excellent cuisine, cool verandas, and homelike rooms per- | 
fumed by the fragrant pines. Hay Fever unknown. @ Less than a 
da,’s journey from all principal American cities, via Niagara Falls, 
Detroit, Chicago. Solid trains from Buffalo and Toronto. 
Hand ly Hl d descriptive matter free 





Apply to G. T. BELL, General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM 
Montreal, Canada, or 


MUSKOKA NAVIGATION COMPANY 
Toronto, Ontario 
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Why not spend your Summer Vacation in 


Colorado, Utah 





or on the 


Pacific Coast? 





@ Very low rates will be made to Denver, Colorado Springs, Manitou, 
Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City, Yellowstone Park, California, 
from all Eastern and Southern territory, and also to the Northwest on account 
of the Lewis and Clark Exposition. @ To enable the tourist to visit 
the thousand and one points of interest along the line of the 


Denver & 
Rio Grande 
Railroad 


the Company has arranged a 
series of low rate excursions 
from Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Manitou and Pueblo. 
@ Very liberal limits and 
stop-over privileges will be 
granted on all tickets. 
@ Write for free booklets 


and particulars. 


S.K. Hooper 


G. P. & T. A. 


Denver, Colorado 
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New York & New Orleans Queen & Crescent 
Short Line ROUTE 


Direct to 





Pennsylvania R. R. 


to Washington 


Southern Railway Rete 
to Lynchburg Birmingham 


Norfolk & Western Ry. New Orleans Southern Railway ; 


to Seton Shreveport between 


—— Memphis Cincinnati Louisville 


TEXAS Chattanooga Birmingham 
Rk: | ae Atlanta Charleston 
to Shreveport CALIFORNIA . Asheville Savannah 


Jacksonville New Orleans 


Chattanooga and 








Scenery and service unsurpassed Be 


Through sleeping cars EXAS POINTS 


Excellent dining-car service 
For information address 


For further information address ; W. A. GARRETT W. C. RINEARSON 
C. P. GAITHER, N. E. Agent, 112 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS. Gen. Mor. Gen. Pass. Agt. 
L. J. ELLIS, E. P. Agent, 398 Broadway, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
W. B. BEVILL, General Passenger Agent, ROANOKE, VA. CINCINNATI 














Lewis and Clark Exposition 


The first great exposition of the resources and the products 
of the Great Northwest will be held at Portland, Oregon, 
this summer. The gates will be open in June, and it is 
confidently believed that this will be one of the greatest of 
the world’s fairs. Portland is best reached via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


Choice of routes is offered. Via St. Paul and Minneapolis— 
the route of The Pioneer Limited—via Omaha and Ogden 
—the route of The Overland Limited—or via Omaha and 
Denver, past the wonderful panorama of ‘Rocky Mountain 
scenery. It is a good time now to plan your trip. 


W. S. HOWELL, General Eastern Agent, 381 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
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‘In all the world 
no trip like this” 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 


Steamers ‘‘North-West’’ and ‘“‘ North-Land’”’ 
The most delightful trip in America 


EUROPEAN OR AMERICAN PLAN 


(American Plan includes all expenses in one ticket) 


A MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO THE LEWIS & CLARK EXPOSITION. 
EXCURSION TICKETS AT SLIGHTLY HIGHER RATES THAN ALL RAIL. 
Steamship ‘‘ North-Land,” in commission between Buffalo 
and Chicago, leaving Buffalo Wednesdays and Chicago 
Saturdays. First sailing from Buffalo June 2iIst. 

Steamship *‘ North-West,” in commission between Buffalo 


and Duluth, leaving Buffalo Saturdays and Duluth 
Tuesdays. First sailing from Buffalo June 24th. 


Write for full particulars regarding Great Lakes tours during Season 1905. 


ddress 
— W. M. LOWRIE, General Passenger Agent 
HOWARD JAMES, President BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SEAMAN 
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The Most Interesting 
Magazine in the 
United States 


during 1905 promises to be The Pacific 
Monthly. Certainly it will be the most 
unique. It is already one of the most 
elaborately illustrated magazines in the 
world, and no money or brains will be 
spared in keeping it up to a high standard 
and continuing a magazine that fitly rep- 
resents the great West—its energy, en- 
thusiasm and optimism. You don’t know 
and can’t appreciate the West unless you 
read The Pacific Monthly. The Pacific 
Monthly during 1905 will open your eyes 
to things undreamed of before. It will 
give you a startling insight into the com- 
ing supremacy of the Pacific Coast and 
the great forces that are making for a 
greater, grander America. Send us 25c. 
for a three months’ trial, and you will 
say it’s the best 25c. you ever invested. 


Ghe PACIFIC MONTHLY 
Portland, Oregon 
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There is one publication in the 
West that has stood the test of time 
through the years, and that stands 
today for the best literaure for its 
readers and the best results for its 
advertisers. It has been published 
continuously for a period covering 
nearly forty years, and it has passed 
through many struggles for exist- 
ence. 

At times its life seemed to be ebb- 
ing away, and then the intrinsic 
merit in its pages caused a revulsion 
in public feeling, and it enjoyed a 
rebound in public favor. 

Bret Harte was its original edi- 
tor, and he imbued it with the true 
Western spirit which it has always 
followed in its later career. It has 
had a succession of editor-proprie- 
tors, and it has been successively 
successful and unsuccessful. The 
next great editorial figure was 
Rounsevelle Wildman. In his pe- 
riod of incumbency he managed to 
make the magazine once again a 
great national journal. It re- 
mained, however, for a_ business 
man to take the helm and to dem- 
onstrate to the public the great pos- 
sibilities in a Western magazine 
property. Mr. Frederick Marriott, 
for a long time proprietor of a phe- 
nomenally successful weekly, the 
San Francisco News Letter, was 
elected president of the Overland 
Monthly Company. 

A new era dawned for the great 
Western magazine after his as- 
sumption of his duty. He knew 
how to surround himself with ca- 
pable help, and, realizing that no 
part of the machinery should be in- 
ferior to the propelling power, he 


WHAT AD SENSE FOR APRIL SAYS OF THE 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 





made himself master of the best edi- 
torial and business help obtainable. 

He found the magazine with a 
circulation which barely reached the 
37,000 mark, and, knowing that 
the advertiser based his patronage 
on the circulation, he bent his every 
energy to the improvement of this 
requisite. Today the announce- 
ment is made that the Overland 
Monthly has reached and passed 
the 60,000 mark. 

The peculiar charm of this West- 
ern magazine is the fact that it is 
not published with the view of 
booming certain sections of the 
West to the detriment of others. 
Its industrial articles have great 
value with the public because they 
are written with a view of instruct- 
ing the Eastern public in truthful 
manner as to the possibilities of the 
great West. Its large home pat- 
ronage tells the story of Western 
appreciation, and its continued pat- 
ronage by the highest class of East- 
ern advertisers is a guarantee of its 
value as a medium to reach a public 
which is fast becoming national in 
scope. All this success has been 
achieved by the quiet boring in 
process of real merit and results to 
the advertiser. There has never 
been any great blowing of trumpets. 
Twice it has been necessary to re- 
move to larger quarters, and even 
now a third removal is in contem-. 
plation, together with all that re- 
moval means, that is, the purchas- 
ing of additional Linotype ma- 
chines, additional presses and fold- 
ing, binding and mailing machinery. 
The Overland Monthly is one of 
the great successes of the West. 
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DOMINICANA The problem of an Up-to-Date Catholic Family 
Magazine, a Literary and Critical Monthly Review, of 
goodly proportions, illustrated occasionally and to a 

purpose, and sold at the moderate price of one dollar a year, we are solving here in California. 
We earnestly appeal to every subscriber to DoMINICANA to join in our good work. Please 
speak of this magazine to your friends, and try to secure even one new subscriber to a cause 
that deserves the active help of those interested in propagating the Rosary and other Domin- 
ican devotions, and in advancing the Apostolate of the Catholic press by the spread of good 


reading. 
READ WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


The editorials’ are, as usual, bright and pithy and strong.—San Francisco Chronicle. 
As a Catholic family magazine, a literary and critical review, Dominicana is surely among the first. 


The Review, University of Ottawa, Canada. 


_. The articles in Dominicana cover a wide diversity of subjects, and an alert judgment has evidently pre- 
sided over their selection.—The New Century, Washington, D. C. 

Domrnicana_is a periodical whose editorials display an uncommon acquaintance with the course of 
human events.—The Index, Niagara University, New York. 





Subscription: $1.00 per year; Single Copies, roc. 


Any person sending us five dollars for five new subscriptions will be entitled 
to a copy without further cost, and this will hold for renewals, in like number. 
Please send money in registered letter, or make checks, express or postoffice 


money orders payable to DOMINICANA. 





Changes of address should be received by the roth of the month to take effect the follow- 
ing month. Besuretosend the op address as well as the New. Subscribers are requested to 
notify us promptly if copies are not regularly received each month, and not later than the 5th. 

On receipt of ten cents in coin or postage we shall send a sample copy to any address. 

Our advertising rate card will be sent on request to intending advertisers. 

All correspondence pertaining to business—subscriptions or advertising—should be ad- 


dressed to DomINnIcANA, San Francisco, Cal. 


Address all editorial communications to Epirtor of DominicANA, San Francisco, Cal. 








THE LITERARY COLLECTOR PRESS 


Printers and Publishers ~ 


- Greenwich, Conn. 


ANNOUNCES TWO NEW BOOKS FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THESE ARE NOW BEING RECEIVED 





OLD-TIME WALL PAPERS 


By KaTe SANBORN. A series of essays on 
the history of wall coverings, the development 
of wall paper making and the almost forgotten 
pictorial and scenic wall papers of our Colonial 
ancestors. With about 100 plates and vignettes, 
some in colors, reproduced from Miss San- 
born’s unique collection of photographs of 
Colonial Interiors. The only book on the sub- 
ject ever published. 

Regular Edition, 975 numbered copies on 
specially made plate paper, $5.00. 

Collectors’ Edition, 75 signed and numbered 
copies on French Japan, specially illustrated, 
at $15.00. 


BOOKBINDING FOR BIBLIOPHILES 


By FLeTcHeR BATTERSHALL. A_ book of 
practical information for the book-lover. With 
colored frontispiece. |The most useful volume 
for amateurs that has been written on the tech- 
nique of bookbinding. 

300 copies on Enfield deckel-edge plate 
paper, at $2.50. 

50 copies on French Japan, signed and num- 
bered, at $5.00. 

These two volumes are now being printed at 
our own excellent press, and will be handsome 
examples of perfect typography and press-work, 
as well as leading books in their respective 
classes of the art-crafts. 














THE LITERARY COLLECTOR 


A Magazine of Book-Lore and Bibliography, is the only magazine devoted to the interests of the book- 
collector. In its new format, assumed at the beginning of Volume IX, it is a joy to the Bibliophile in 
its contents and typography. Send for a sample copy. Subscription, $2.00 a year. Single copy, 2oc. 


THE LITERARY COLLECTOR PRESS Sreenwich, Conn. 

















Please mention The International Quarterly when writing to advertisers. 
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ADVERTISING 















Rhymes 
of Real Children 


By BETTY SAGE 


Pictures in Colors by Jessie Willcox Smith 








The subjects for illustrations are of just the 
sort to cal: forth the best work of Miss Smith, 
whose pictures of children are already famous 
for their truth and grace. 


Price, $1.50 


FOX, DUFFIELD & CO., PuBLIsHERS 
No. 36 East Twenty-first Street, New York 


1870-1905 


The Albany 
Law Journal 


A Monthly Record of the 
Law and the Lawyers 
@ For Thirty-five years the Atpany Law Jovur- 


NAL has been the leading periodical of its class 
in this country. 


@ It aims to be of real assistance to the lawyer 
in his practice, as well as furnish him with the 
lighter literature of the law. 


@ Each issue contains several original articles 
on live legal topics, in addition to current com- 
ment, leading cases in full, notes of cases, English 
and American notes, Book Reviews, humor, etc. 


THE COST IS BUT | 
$3.00 PER ANNUM 
It is read by lawyers of the high- 
est class in every state 
and territory 
DO YOU READ IT? 

If not, write for a Sample Copy 
(sent without charge) 
Address 
Albany Law Journal Co. 
Albany. N, Y. 











A Course in Spanish 
and Ad Construction 


Subscribe for The Raven and get a 
free course in Spanish and Ad Con- 
struction. @ Our numbers contain 
editorials by men of note and some very 
excellent short stories by good authors. 


One Dollar a Year 


@ Send us 10 cents for sample copy. 
@ Liberal inducements to our agents. 


The Raven 


“The California Monthly ” 
San Jose, California 











The Builder 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 








the in- 
terest of 
art and 
architec- 
‘ture by 
the ST. 
LOUIS 
BUILD- 


ER PUBLISHING CO., Odd 
Fellows Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send 25 Cents for Sample Copy 


























Please mention The International Quarterly when writing to advertisers. 
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Photo 
Era 


The American Four- 
nal of Photography 














A journal with artistic 
and educational aims, 
covering the whole 
field of photography. 


Price per Copy 
25 Cents 


Yearly Subscription 
$2.50 


Sample Copies Free. 








The Practical 
Photographer 


The most useful photographic monthly published. Com- 
plete treatment of a special subject each month, fully 
illustrated. Single copies, 25c. Subscription, $2.50 
ayear. The following numbers are available: 


Trimming, Mounting and Framing. 
Printing on Bromide and Gaslight Papers. 
Developing and Developers. 
After-Treatment of the Negative. 
Work with the Hand Camera. 
Plantinotype Printing. 

Landscape Work. 

Architectural Work. 

Photographic Retouching. 

Winter Work. 

Lantern Slide Making. 

Pictorial Composition. 

Animal Photography. 
Gum-Bichromate Printing. 

Floral Photography. 


$2 90 I > Ot > CO PO 


Art in Photography 


Price per Copy 
$2.00 


Yearly Subscription 
$10.00 








A BIMONTHLY publication de- 

voted to the highest achievements 
of photographic art in America and 
other lands. Each number consists 
of five or more photogravures 
or original prints, and a number of 
specially mounted ; photo-engravings. 











PHOTO ERA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


170 SUMMER STREET, ROOM 624, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Please mention The International Quarterly when writing to advertisers. 














